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PREFACE. 


It will be generally allowed, that a small anti judi- 
cious Selection from a very voluminous and miscel- 
laneous work*, cannot be made without some labour 
and difficulty. The Editor, while he endeavours to 
gratify the various tastes of his readers, nmst occa- 
sionally feel a colifiderable degree of embarrassment, 
and in his moments of hesitation will be ready to 

Quid dem? quid non deirt? reijuis quod tu, jubet alter. 

It was thought proper to confine the Selection to 
a moderate size. This necessarily obliged the Editor 
to take those articles <thly, which, to his judgment, 
appeared, on the whole, to be the most useful, cu- 
‘rious, and interesting. 


^ The GeAtlemau^s Miiga 2 infr cotnmenced m January, 1731. In the 
h<*ginniug of ^783, it was considcrab+y galarged j and frim tlut tune, e^ch 
vvlnmc has lepu divided iuto two part*. 
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PKEFACE. 


All naaiters of a temporary nature are omitted. 
The Editor has found it necessary to use great caution 
with respect to the articles in uiocRAPuy and topo- 
gkaphy; for many of the former aae written in a 
hasty manner, and, thoagh curious as detached notices 
and memoranda while remaining in their original state, 
are scarcely worth reprinting : many of the latter, to 
say the least of them, are of very doubtful authority. 
These observations are applicable to the omission of 
many of those on other subjects. 


The articles are classed under their appropriate 
heads; a method which the Editor conceived would 
be more convenient and pleasant to the reader, than 
if they had been presented to him in an indigested 
mass, in no other order than according to their pri- 
ority of publication in the origiualMVork. The date 
of the Magazine from which each article is taken, is 
noticed at the end of it; by which means the reaves, 
should he think proper, will he enablcrh without 
trouble, to refer to the original, which will always 
retain its value, and which cannot be superseded by 
any selection or abridgment. For the greater facility 
of finding any particular article, or any subject no- 
ticed in any article, there is ^ven a Table of Contents 
at the beginning, and a full Index at the end, of 
each volume. 


Those -who are conversant in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine will recollect, (hat a work , of, a similar 
nature to that now presented to the public, was sug- 
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gestcd, some years ago, by the author of thef History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” to 
Mr. Nichols*, who was prevented from undertaking 
it by other and more important avocations; a cir- 
cumstance, which must be considered as an apology 
for its being arranged and sent into the world by the 
present Editor. . 

J. W. 

New College, Oxford, 

Sept. 1814 . 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Nichols, dated Lausanne, 
February 24th, 1792, which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine lor 
January, 1794, 

1 am tempted to embrace this opportunity of suggesting to you the 
idea of a work, which must be surely well recehed by the public, and would 
rather tend to benefit than to injure the Proprietors of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine# That voluminous series of more than thiecscore years now con- 
tains a great number ^f literary, historical, and miscellaneous articles of 
real value: they are at present buried in a heap of temporary rubbish; hut 
if properly chosen and classed, they might revive to great advantage in a 
new publication of a meWerato size. Should this idea be adopted, few men 
are better qualified than yourself to execute it with taste and judgment,’* 
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HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN. 


X. A Debate between the Committee of the Hotise of CommoBs in 
1657, and O. Cromwell, upon the humble petition and adyice 
of the Parliament, by which he was desired to assume the title 
of King. 

T HE following Debate will, doubtless, engage the atten- 
tion of our readers, not only by the importance of the 
question, but by the reputation of those who were deputed 
to discuss it, and the strength of the arguments employed 
by them, which, we hope, is not impaired by our method 
or expression. 

The difficulty of procuring this Debate, which was pub- 
lished in 1660, and we believe never afterwards re-printed, 
inclined us to inser|^it in our Magazine without alteration; 
but we found it, upon a closer examination, by no means 
adapted to the taste of those who expect entertainment and 
instruction at the same time; or require, at least, to be 
improved without unnecessary labour; for the speeches 
being taken, probably, in short-hand, with omissions of pas- 
sages less important, and of such words as the writer ima- 
gined himself able to supply from the general contexture 
of the sentence and drift of the discourse, which is fre- 
quency practised by short-hand writers, are either for want, 
of memory, or care in the copier, so ungrammatical, intricate, 
and obscure ; so full of broken hints, imperfect sentences, 
and uncouth expressions, tltiat very few would have resolu- 
tion, or curiosity, sufficient to labour in search of knowledge 
^through so many obstructions. Nor should we have attempt- 
ed it, Imd we not been encouraged by the hopes of preserv- 
ing others from so disgusting a task.* 

The various arguments made use of by the several mem- 
begrs of the committee, we have reduced, to avoid repeti- 
tion, into one series or discourse, and annexed to each 
pgument, in the margin, tfae^iames of those by whom 
it was produced. 
you u 


B 
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On April the 1 Ub, [according to Whitlockc, on the 4t>hJ 
the Proti'ctor was attended by the counnitlco, appointed by 
tlu; pnriiaaumt, to receive and answer his doubts and scru- 
ples relaiing to their request and advice, that he would 
assume the title of King; hut the Protector being unwilling 
to disclose his own sentiments, till he was^inforined of the 
reasons by which the parliament had been detehnined, tlic 
following arguments wore oiierod by the committee, which 
consisted of 100 members; those who were deputed to treat 
on this subject, being 

Oliver St John, Lord Chief Justice. 

Lord Chief Justice Glynne. 

Mr. Whitlocke, one of the Commissioners of the Treasury* 
Mr. Lisle and Mr. Fines, Commissioners of the Great Seal 
Lord Broghill, 

Mr. Lenthal, Master of the llolls* 

Sir Charles Wolscley* 

Sir Richard Onslow/ 

Colonel Jones. 

May it please your highness, 

It is with great satisfaction, that wc sec ourselves deputed 
by the parliament to confer with your higluiess, upon the 
settlement of the public tranquillity, and Uio establishment 
of such a form of government as may b^t promote the groat 
ends for which government was instituted, for which wc liavc 
been so long labouring, and for which wc have hassarded our 
fortunes and onr lives. We doubt not of finding your high- 
ness ready to concur in any lawful measures, that can con- 
tribute to the happiness of the public, to the pacification 
of those dilfercnces that have so long divided them, and to the 
perp^ftuity of that freedom which has been so dearly pur- 
chased, and so successfully defended. And we cannot 
forbear to inform you that, in our opinion, in the opinion 
of the parliament, and of the people who are roprostmted 
by it, these purposes cannot bp elfectually proseented by 
your highness without assuming not the oflice only, but the 
"title likewise, of King. 

Your highness may demand why, having already made 
Ch J istice 5'^*^ Protector, invested you with the office 
Gimme chief magistrate, and intrusted you with 

* the care of our liberties, our commerce, and 
our honour, we are now grown weary of our institution, and 
desire to restore a title, which a long series of wicked ad- 
ministrations bad made it proper to abrogate ? To this we 
can easily answer, that our request is the request of the 
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people, the people whose interest is chiefly to be consider- 
o* pr ed, and to whom it is your highest honour to be 
Wll' ^ faithful .servant. That they have a right to 
0 judge for themselves, to promote their own hap- 
piness, by their omt measures, and to distinguish their ser- 
vants by what name or titles they shall judge most proper, 
cannot be denied. Monarchy has always been thought by 
this nation, the most eligible form of government, and the 
title of King has been always considered by them as essen- 
Sir Ph l office has never been complained 

Whl changed, even by those parlia- 

Ch f ments that have made the strictest inquiries into 
. us ice defects of our constitution, and have had 
^nne. reform whatever they disliked. The 

office in general was always regarded as useful and neces- 
sary, and the title was reverenced, when the conduct of 
him that held it was condemned. It is never prudent to 
make needless alterations, because we are already acquaint- 
ed with all the consequences of known establishments and 
ancient forms ; but new methods of administration may 
produce evils which the most prudent cannot 
JVhitlocke* foresee, nor the most diligent rectify. But least 
of all are such changes to be made as draw after 
them the necessity of endless iterations, and extend their 
effects through the wfcole frame of government. 

That the change of the title of King to that of Protector, 
or any other, would affect the remotest links of subordina- 
tion, and alter the whole constitution, is evident, at the 
most superficial and transient view of the laws 
Whitlocke^ and customs of the nation. Every officer of 
Lcnthaly justice acts in the King’s name, and by the King’s 
Gh^ne^ authority, an authority that gives life and effi- 
‘ cacy to law, and ‘makes every sentence valid 
BroghilL and binding. In all criminal cases the law knows 
not any prosecutor but the King, nor can inflict 
any punishment tmt in his name. 

If it be urged, the judges have already taken their com- 
missions in the name of the lord Protector, and 
Glymie. supposed his authority and that of the King to be 
the same, let it be remembered that the judges 
themselves were far from concurring in their opinions;. they, 
whose province it is to justify the proceedings of the go- 
vernment to the people, were not satisfied themselves, and 
even those that complied with least reluctance pleaded 
rather the resistless force of necessity, than the authority 
of law or the evidence of reason; and let us not reduce our 
^ B 2 
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fudges to say, when either the captions or consr.iciUious 
inquirer hhall deuiaiKl the reas<ju oCtlieir conduct, that they 
act not as tluiy ought but us they must. 

Ill desiring you to assume this title, the parliumont has 
regard not only to conseience but prudtwice, not only to 
the people’s happiness but to your safety, 'file office of 
Protector is new and unheard of till now, and 
Whitlocke, by consequence unknown to the law, nor un- 
Glynne, dorstood with regard to its relation to otlier parts 

LtsUt of the constitution ; so that neither the duties 

Bvogh'tll. of Protector are known by the people, nor those 
of the poo})lo by the Protector; such ignorance 
and nnccrlainty can produce uothing but disputes, murmurs, 
and confusion. • ’ 

The knowledge of our duty is necessarily previous to tlie 
practice of it, and how can* any man know his duty to a 
magistrate, to whose authority he is a strangrir ? 
Wolselcy, The limits of obedience to a Protector arc settled 
by no law, nor is there any statute iu being that 
condemns any attempt to shako oil' his authority. For this 
reason it is not without long licsitation and importunate per- 
suasion, that juries are prevailed upon to assign the name, 
and fix the guiit, of treason to any conspiracies against your 
life or government. The King?s authority is supported by 
tlic law, and his person is exempt frsm violation ; hut the 
l^roteoior’s office has no such sanction, and liis power may 
therefore be, if not justly, yet legally resisted; nor is his 
person secured any otiiorwise than that of the, meanest sub- 
ject. The Protector is, indeed, in a state of greater diffi- 
culty and emharrassfuent than any other member of the 
community ; he is obliged to obey the laws, but with regard 
to bis office is not protectetl by them ; hg is restrained by 
the law from any oxorbitant exertions of j)owic>r, but not 
supported by it in the due exercise of his aulliority. This 
defect in the supreme magistracy must affect all subordinate 
authority ; those who act by the Pnjtector’s commission, can 
rec<!ivc *from iiin» no other power than such as ho i,s invested 
with, a power which the laws of the nation, thost; laws to 
which on all oceasioiis every nmu must appeal, disavow, and 
reject. So that -tio man can be obliged by law to admit the 
determinations of the ooUrts as obligatory and conclusive ; 
and bow great the number is of those iwlio deny any moral 
or oonscieiitious reason for obedience to the present govern- 
ment, youv highness neq^ds not to be informed. These men,' 
however at present subjected, are at least formidabie by 
their multitudes, and it is always n^ore oligiblu to proouns 
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a chearful and willing, iha»i ecus* rain an involnntarv and 
rclucicmi, 0')t-d:tMK‘e. Ail these men allow the 
BroghilL authonrv oi legal goveiiuncnt, and proto'^s their 
Willingness to submit to it; so that ail opinions 
unite in this poiiiu and all panic-, concurto make a coinphanee 
with this request uecossan to >our highness. Nor is it only 
for your own sake tliat tins desire is so uanniy pressed, but 
for the security of those \\Lose endeavours iiave contributed 
to the establishment of the present govornmenl, or shall 
hereafter act by yo jr ar.ihori».y. All those who receive com- 
missions from the King, d\ v hatever moans exalted to the 
throne, are secured i'lom prosecution and punishment in 
any change of in VjC statute of the eleventh year 

of Henry the Sovonui ; hni. the name oi’ Piotector can con- 
fer no such seciuiiy, and ti*eic[\>ro the cautious and vigilant 
will always decline your .sei*\ icc, or proseeulo your alfcurs 
with diftidence :ind Luiiuhty ; tnen the honest and scrupu- 
lous will be fearful of engaghig whore they liave nothing but 
their own opinion to sol in bakiuce against the kuv; and ilie 
artful and the avvincious, the discoinontc^d and the tinhn- 
lent, will never cease to connive a revolution, by wliioli 
they may avenge the wrongs that they imagine ihemsolvcs 
to have received, and not in the spoils of ih^ n onomies. 

'The present alienation of the crown of those vealius from 
him who pretends to claun them b}' his birth, may ho com- 
pared to a divorce, which may, by the mutual consent of 
both parties, be sot aside. It is therefore neeos>.iry, to 
prevent any future reunion, that the crown be consigned to 
another. 

Were the reasons for j'oiir assumption of this title less 
weighty than they ajipear, the desire of parliament ought 
to add to tneir elHcacy. It ib not to bo conr(»ived 
Gh/nyie. that \Te are able to asuign all the aigumenth that 
might be formoJ by liio nnitetl aim concurrent 
wisdom of so mmiorous ami dibceining an assendiiy, an as- 
sembly deputed by the wl\plc people to judge and to act for 
them. The desires of a parliament are never to be consi- 
dered as sudden starts of iujagniaUon, o»' to be 
. rejected astntial, or unwoithy of consideration; 

the desire of the parliamuin, is the voice of the 
people; nor can it, indeed, bo now disregarded, whhoiit 
breaking all the rules of policy, and neglecting the tnvt 
opportunitv of reinstating the nation in tniij(|ndliiy. 
Qlvnne^ The parliciment, the only anthouiv’ whuh iiic 
♦ nation reverences, has •now first allcniplcd to es- 
^iiablish a. legal and settled govermuent, by couicrriiig on 

B 3 
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your highness the title of King, which you therefore cannot 
refuse without c‘ucournging the enemies of our 
govtu’iuxient, by shewing nf)t only, that the chief 
magistrate of tljo nation hears a title unknown to 
the law, hut oven such as is dlsauprovod h}Mhe parliament; 
that parliament which he himself calkid. 

But the parliament is far from desiring that their authority 
alone should enforce their desire, for which they have so 
many and so strong reasons to allege ; nor are their own 
reasons alone to be considered, but the authority of all for- 
mer parliaments, who have ever been to the last degree 
cautious of adniitting the least change in any thing that re- 
lated to the constituent part of our government. 

When King James, after his accession to the crown of 
England, was desirous of changing his title to 
LmthaL that of King of Great Britain, the parhunumt 
refused to admit any alteration in the regal st> le : 
not that they discovered any apparent ill consequences aruung 
from it, but because they did not know bow far it might 
affect the constitution, nor to what farther allerations it 
might make way. In the late parliament, when it was pro- 
posed that the name of Parliament should ho chaxxgcd to 
that of Representatives of the People, the proposal was for 
the same reason disapproved. ^‘Nohinms leges Anglim tnu- 
taii” was a fixed principle of tlxc ancipnt barons, and cer- 
tainly nothing can shew greater weakness than to change 
without prospect of advantage. Long proscription is a suf- 
ficient argument in favour of a practice against which no- 
thing can be alleged; nor is it suflicient to affirm that the 
change may be made without inconvenience ; for change 
itself is an evil, and ought to he balanced by some equiva- 
lent advantage, and bad consequences may arise though we 
do not foresee them. • 

But the consequences of the change now proposed arc 
neither remote nor doubtful ; by substituting the name and 
office of Protector in the plac^of those of King, wc shall 
immediately alarm the people, we shall awaken the jealousy 
of the wise, and the fears of the timorous ; there 
Fines^ will be indeed some reasons for apprehension and 
Lisle, suspicion, which designing men will not fail to ex- 
aggerate for their own purposes. The first ques- 
tion that will naturally arise will be. What is this new office 
of Pptector, upon what law is it founded, and what are 
the limits of his authority ? To these inquiries what answer 
can be returned ? Shall it*4>c said that his authority is inde- 
pendent, despotic, and unlimited f Where then is the 
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Glynne, 

Fmes^ 

Broghill 


liberty for which the wisest and best men of this nation 
have been so long contending ? What is the advantage of 
all our battles and all our victories ? If we say 
that the authority of the Protector is bounded 
by thfe lawsj how shall we prove the assertion ? 
What law shall we be able to cite, by which the 
duties of the Protector to the people, or those 
of the people to the Protector, are marked out ? 
This then is the great reason upon which the parliament 
have made their request. The people are* to be governed 
Gimme according to the law, and the law acknowledges 
^ * no supreme magistrate but the King. It is neces- 

sary to the good administration of the state, that the duty 
both of governors and subjects should be known, limitecf, 
and stated, that neither the governors may op- 
press the people, nor the people rebel against 
the governors; the parliament therefore desires 
that the office and title of King may be restored 
as they are understood in their whole extent, 
and in all their relations. Every man is well in- 
formed when the King acts in conformity to the law, and 
when he transgresses the limits of his authority ; but of the 
power of the Protector they know nothing, and 
therefore will suspect every thing ; nor indeed 
can their Suspicions be reasonably censured ; for 
till they are informed what are the claims of this 
new magistrate, how can they know their own. 


WolseUy^ 

Whitlocke^ 

Broghill 

Glynne, 


Finesy 

Lislejf 

Broghill 


rights ? 

If your highness should injure or oppress any man, to 
what law can be appeal ? He may, indeed, dis- 
Glynne, cover that the King could not have attacked his 
property, but will never be able to prove that 
the Protector is subject to the same restraint ; so that nei- 
ther your highness is protected by the law when you do 
right, nor the subject redressed if you should do wrong. 

The end for wliich monarchy has been for some time sus- 
pended, is the happiness of the people, and this 
^ ' end can only now be attained by reviving it. The 

qiiestion may indeed be brought to a short issue, for cither 
Fines office of Protector is the same with that of 

King, or something different from it; iT it be the 
same, let us not be so weak as to impose upon ourselves, 
or so dishonest as to endeavour to deceive others, by reject- 
ing the name while we retain the ihing ; let not an aversion 
to an idle sound, to a name reverenced by tlie 
Fines^ people, an4 approved by the parliament, incite 
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Lisle^ you to reject the petition of the whole nation, to 
Glynne. raise difficulties in the distribution of justice, and 
awaken themselves in tlie minds of all tliose who 
attend more to names than things, who will always be the 
greatest number, and wdiose satisfaction ofight ihereJbre to 
be endeavoured by all lawful c9mpUances. 

It is a certain truth that old institutions are, merely be- 
cause they are old, preferable to new plans, in 
Bfo'ghill^ their nature equally good, because a very small 
Fines, part of mankind judges from any other principle 
Wolseley. than custom, and it will be long befoie new titles 
attract their regard, esteem, and\eneration. 

But if the office of Protector be not only in its denomi- 
nation, but ini nature also absolutely new, we are then yet 
in a state of uncertainty, confusion and misery ; we have 
the bounds of his authority to settle, the rights of parlia- 
ment to state, all our laws to new model, and our 
Fines. whole system of government to constitute afresh. 

An endless and insuperable task, from winch we 
intreat your highness to exempt us, by assuming, according 
to the advice of parliament, the office and title of King. 

The Protector Jmvhig desired some time to consider the argn^ 
merits that had been ofjered, returned yn A'pril the i 3/A (the 
1th as may be collected from WhillockeJ his Answer to this 
effect 

My Lords, 

Though I am far from imagining myself qualified to con- 
trovert a question of so great importance, with the learned 
members of this committee, especially as, the arguments 
have been founded Chiefly upon the lawsuand ancient con- 
stitution of* this nation,' with which I have had no opportu- 
nity to be well acquainted; yet, since it may be reasonably 
required of me either to yield to your reasons, or to assign 
the difficulties and objections tliat hinder me from yielding, 
I shall attempt to consider and discuss them diligently and 
distinctly. 

' It has been urged, with great appearance of strength, thk 
the title nf King is the only title by which the laws acknow- 
ledge the chief magistrate of this nation ; that the title can- 
not be changed without supposing a change in the office, 
eikI that a change in the office would be a dangerous inno- 
vation, productive of debate, jealousy, and suspicion; 
that the limits of this new-erected authority would be un- 
known to the people, as being unsaittled by the law ; that 
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thepeople are best pleased with institutions which they have 
long known, and that therefore it would neither contribute 
to the public happiness, nor to our own security, to obtrude 
upon the nation titles and offices either new in reality or in 
appearance. 

The apprehension that the parliaments have always ex- 
pressed of changes and innovations, has been made appear 
by two remarkable instances, and to shew the necessity of 
restoring the title of King, it has been alleged, that not only 
the dangers and discontents that novelty produces will be 
escaped by it, but that both the chief magistrate, and those 
that act by his authority, will be more e&ectually protected 
by the laws of the nation. 

"These are the chief arguments that have dwelt upon my 
memory. Arguments doubtless of force, and such as do not 
admit of an easy confutation, but which, however, in my 
opinion, prove rather the expediency, than necessity, of re- 
viving monarchy under its ancient title, and as such I shall 
consider them, for where absolute inevitable necessity is 
contended for, the controversy will be ver/ short 5 absolute 
necessity will soon appear by the impossibility of shewing 
any method of avoiding it, and where any expedient may 
be proposed that may probably produce the same effects^ 
necessity vanishes at once. Very few actions are really ne- 
cessary, most of them are only expedient, or comparatively 
preferable to other measures that may be taken. Where 
there is room for comparisons, there is room for diversity of 
opinions. 

That the title of King is not necessary, how long soever 
it may have been in use, or what regard soever may have 
been paid it, is plain from the very nature of language. 
Words have not their import from the natural power of par- 
ticular combinations of characters, or from the real efficacy 
of certain sounds ; but from the consent of those that use 
them, and arbitrarily annex certain ideas to them which 
might have been signifiedi^wiLh equal propriety by any other. 
Whoever originally distinguished the chief magistrate by 
the appellation of King, might have assigned him any other 
denomination, and the power of the people can never be 
lost or impaired. If that might once have been done, it may 
he done now; for surely words are of no othe# value than 
their significations, and the name of King can have no other 
use than any other word of the same import. 

That the law may be as regularly executed, and as cheair- 
fully obeyed, though the namS ot’King be entirely reject- 
ed, is, in my opinion, plain, from the experience both of 
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the time in which 1 have administered the government, and 
of that when the execution of the laws was intrusted to the 
Keepers of the Libernes of England, {Custodcs Libertatis 
Angiiai) in whicii justice lips been as regularly, as equally, 
and as e^pe(iilioasly, distributed, as in tm* itappiest days of 
the most colebraicd Kings, The judges did, index'd, hesi- 
tate for some lime about the legality of their commissions, 
but a short deliberation freed them from tlieir doubts, and 
certainly their authority ought to be of weight, as they have 
been excelled by none of their predecessors in learning or 
abilities. 

That I have never interrupted the course of justice, all 
the judges can attest, and, I believe, atFinn with equal 
confidence, that it has not been more obstructed by any 
other impediment than in former times • so that the title of 
King appears by no means necessary to the efficacy of the 
law. 

^ Such obedience has been paid to the supreme magistracy 
under two different denominations, neither of which was es- 
tablished by a parliamentary sanction ; and why should we 
imagine any other title would obtain less regard, when con- 
firmed by the power to which the title that you now contend 
for, owes its %^ahdity ? 

There was once a time when every office, as well as the title 
annexed to that office, was newly invented and introduced ; 
from what did it derive its legality and its importance at its 
first introduction, but from general consent ? The great, 
binding, the inviolable law, is the consent of the people ; 
without this nothing is right, and supported by this, nothing 
can be wrong. Antiquity adds nothing to this great sanc- 
tion, nor can novelty take away its authority* What is now 
determined by the people, or by their proper representa- 
tives, is of equal validity with the earliest inStitutions, and 
whether they will be governed by a supreme magistrate 
under the King, or any other, the government is equally' 
lawful. « 

As therefore neither reason nor experience can prove that 
this title is absolutely essential to the due administration of 
justice, it is proper to inquire how far it may be convenient; 
what proportions of advantage or detriment will arise from 
it. In this inquiry I hope that the honesty of my intentions, 
and the purity of my heart, will not be mistaken. I hope 
that neither hypocrisy nor artifice will be imputed to my 
open declarations and sincere professions ; declarations and 
professions which I make ndt hastily and negligently, but 
with care, reflection, and deliberate caution, in the pro- 
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sence of the Almighty power, by whose providence I have 
been guided, and in whose presence I stand. I hope it 
will not be imagined that I reject the title of King from 
fondness for that of Protector, a name and oiEce to which 
I was far from aspiring, and w^hicfa I only did not refuse 
when it was ofl'ered me; nor did I then accept it as imagin- 
ing myself qualified to govern others, who find it sufficiently 
difficult to regulate my own conduct, nor even from a con- 
fidence that I should be able much to benefit the nation ; 
the only motive by which I was induced to engage in so ar-* 
cluous and invidious an employment, was the desire of ob- 
viating those evils which I saw impending over the nation ; 
and to prevent the revival of those disputes in which so much 
blood had been already shed, and which must inevitably in- 
volve us in endless confusion. 

Having these prospects before me, I thought it not law- 
ful to reject an opportunity of preventing calamities, even 
when there was no hope of promoting happiness : I there- 
fore could not but accept, what at the same time I could 
not ardently desire. For nothing can deserve to be pursued 
with eagerness and assiduity but the power of doing good, 
of conferring real and solid benefits upon mankind. And 
surely, while the only end for which greatness and authority 
are desired, is public good, those desires are at least lawful, 
and perhaps worthy of applause : they are certainly lawful, 
if he that entertains them has, by a long and diligent ex- 
amination of his own heart, an examination serious and sin- 
cere, without any of those fallacious arts by which the con- 
science is too frequently deceived, satisfied himself that his 
ultimate views are not his own honour or interest, but the 
welfare of mankind, and the promotion of virtue, and that 
his advancement will contribute to them. 

Having informed you by what means I was raised to the 
Protectorship, and for what reason I accepted it, I may pro- 
perly proceed to deliver my own sentiments of the office in 
which I have engaged, that jt may appear, from my own no- 
tions of my present situation, how little it can be preferred 
by me, on account of any personal views, to that which the 
parliament now offers ; and that whatever arguments I shall 
make use of in this question, are not dictated by private in- 
terest, but by a sincere and unfeigned regard for* the happi- 
ness of the nation. 

I have often considered, with a degree of attention suit- 
able to the importance of the inquiry, what is the nature 
of my present office, and whatsis the purpose which I am 
principally to have in view, and could never attain to any 
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farther det’ennination than that I was the chief constable of 
the nation, and was intrusted with the care of the public 
peace. This trust I have endeavoured faithfully to dis- 
charge, and have been so far successful, that peace has 
never been long interrupted, and whatever miseries have 
been feared or felt, wc have enjoyed the blessings of quiet, 
a blessing, in my opinion, too v aluable to be hazarded by 
any unnecessary or inconsiderate innovations, and (or the 
sake of which I think it therefore necessary to decline the 
title v\ hich is now offered me. . 

This argument will not, perhaps, be immediately under- 
stood, nor is it easy for me tp ipake it intelligible, without 
giving an account of some past transactions, too long to be 
excused but by the importance of the subject. 

At the beginning of the late war between the King and 
parliament, 1 observed that in all encounters the royalists 
prevailed, and our men, though superior in mmihVr, or 
other advantages, were shamefully routed, dispcrsetl, and 
slaughtered; and discoursing upon this subject with my wor- 
thy friend, Mr. John Hampden, a name remembered by most 
of you with reverence, I told him that this calamity, for- 
inidai)le as it was, admitted, in my opinion, of a remedy, 
and that by a proper choice of soldiers the state of the war 
must soon be changed. You arc, said I, in comparing our 
forces with those of the enemy, to regard, in the first place, 
the difference between their education and habitual senti- 
ments. Our followers arc, for the most part, the gleanings 
of the lowest rank of the people, serving-men oiscarded, 
and mechanics without employments, men used to insults 
and servility from their cradles, without any principles of 
honour, or incitements to overbalance the sense of imme- 
diate danger. Their army is crowded with men whose pro- 
fession is courage, who have been by theirreducation forti- 
fied against cowardice, and have been* esteemed throughout 
their lives in proportion to iheir bravery. All their officers 
are men of quality, and their so[diers the sons of gentlemen, 
men animated l>y a sense of reputation, who Inicf rather die 
than support the ignominy of having turned their backs. 
Can it be supposed that education has no force, and thajt 
principles exeit no influence upon actions? Can men that fight 
only for pay, without any sense of honour from conquest, 
or disgrace from being overcome, withstand the charge of 
gentlemen, of men that act upon principles of honour, and 
confirm themselves and each other hii their resolutions by 
reason and reflection ? Termotives such as these, what can 
be opposed b} our iiien that may ejtalt them to the same 
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degree of gallantry, and animate them with the* same con- 
tempt of danger and of death ? Zeal for religion is the only 
motive more active and powerful than these, and that it is in 
our power to inculcate. Let us choose men warm with re- 
gard for their religion, men who shall think it a high de- 
gree of impiety to fly before the wricked and profane, to 
forsake the cause of heaven, and prefer safety to truth, and 
our enemies will quickly be subdued. 

This advice was not otherwise disapproved than as difB- 
cuit to be put in execution : this difficulty I imagined my- 
self in some degree able to surmount, and applied all my 
industry to levy such men as were animated with a zeal of 
religion, and to inflame their fervour: nor did the effect 
deceive my expectation, for when these men were led to 
the field, no veterans could stand before them, no obstruc- 
tions could retard, or danger affright them ; and to these 
men are to be attributed the victories that we have gained, 
and the peace that we enjoy. 

Of this account there may be many uses ; it may contribute 
to confirm us in our perseverance in this cause, that it has 
hitherto succeeded by the endeavours of good men ; it may 
tend to the confirmation of religious men in their purposes 
of an holy life, that those princi|)les are more efficacious and 
powerful than any other; but with regard to the present dis- 
pute, I mean only to observe how highly these men are to be 
valued, bow much of our regard they may justly claim, and 
how weak it would be to alienate them from us by reviving 
a title which they have been taught to abhor. 

It may be urged, that to refuse obedience to lawful au- 
thority, upder whatsojcver name, is not consistent with the 
character of piety ; and that to abhor the title and office 
of King, the title lawfully conferred, and the office justly 
administered, ^is not so much religion as prejudice, and 
rather folly than conscience. Nor can I deny either of these 
assertions; I am far from thinking it lawful to withhold obe- 
dience from lawful government, "and freely confess, that to 
reverence, or detest, a mere name, is equally weak. And I 
am confident that those good men of whom I have been 
• speaking, will obey the legislative power by what title so- 
ever exercised ; and with regard to their scruples, however 
unreasonable, it is my opinion that they who have done and 
suffered so much, deserve that some indulgence should be 
shewed, even to their weakness, and that they should not 
be grieved with imaginary hardships, or perplexed with tor- 
menting scruples without necessity ; their readiness to com- 
ply with authority is a plea for tenderness and j*ega»d, which' 
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will contribute to unite their endeavours with ours, for the 
suppression of those who seem to look upon it as their duty 
to oppose all government, and whose opinions lead them to 
imagine all human authority impious and detestable* 

The reason for which these men will be offended at the 
revival of the title and office of King, ^ reason which, I 
confess, has some weight with me, and may, perhaps, more 
strongly affect weaker minds, if any such there are, is this ; 
we are, indeed, principally to consult the Scriptures as the 
rule of our consciences, but we are likewise to have regard 
to the visible hand of God, and the dispensations of provi- 
dence, by which the Scripture may be often very clearly 
and usefully explained; in these explications, indeed, we 
may easily be deceived ; and therefore ought not to depend 
upon them with a presumptuous degree of confidence, but 
to use them with caution, modesty, and a careful Attention 
to every circumstance that may rectify our mistakes ; but 
we certainly ought not to pass great events over without re- 
flection, observation, or regard. 

When, in conformity to this rule, I consider the late re- 
volution that happened in this nation, and sec that, not 
only the royal family is subdued and exiled, but the name 
and title eradicated by the providence of God, it appears to 
me no less than presumption to attempt to restore it IIow 
just these proceedings were with regard to those that trans- 
acted them, I am not now to dispute, nor need I say how I 
would act were the same circumstances to recur ; I only 
desire you to remember, that neither by me, nor by those 
who invested me with this authority, was the title abolished, 
but by the Long Parliament. It is sufficient for my purpose to 
remark, that the title was not laid aside by caprice, or acci- 
dental disgust, but after ten years^ war, by long and sober de- 
liberation; and what is this less than the hand God ? When 
I see that by these instruments of vengeance he has not only 
expelled the family, but blasted the title ; would not an at- 
tempt to restore it be like an endeavour to build up Jericho, 
to defeat the designs of provideifce, and oppose the great 
ruler of the universe? 

These are the reasons for which I think the office and . 
title of King neitJier necessary nor expedient; whether they 
ought to convince you I am not able to determine, nor wish 
that they should have any force which their own weight does 
not give them. In the desire of a firm and settled form of 

f overnment, the great end for which this proposal is made, 
concur with the parliamen% and hope that no reasons or 
resolution cf mine will in the least tend to obstruct k ; for 
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a firm and legal establishment, as it is the only method 
by which happiness or liberty can be secured, is equally 
the concern of every wise and honest man, and whoever op- 
poses it, deserves nothing less than to be marked out as an 
enemy to this country. I would not wish that this great de- 
sign should be fihstrated by a compliance with my inclina- 
tions, for settlement and order are surely necessary, whether 
royalty be necessary or not; whatever may contribute to 
this, I intreat you steadily to pursue, nor should I advise 
even to deny that gratification to the particular prejudices 
or passions of private men, that may secure their affections 
to good for the advancement of it. * For my part, could I 
multiply my person, or dilate my power/ I should dedicate 
myself wholly to this great end, in the prosecution of which 
I shall implore the blessing of God upon your councils and 
endeavours. 

On the \%ih of Aprils (according to Whithcke) the committee 
attended the Protector^ and offered the /ollowmg reply . 

As the request of the parliament is of too great import- 
ance to be either granted or refused without long delibera- 
tion, we have thought it necessary to attend your highness 
a second time, that this great question, after having been 
on both sides attentively considered, may at last be diligently 
discussed, and determined with that caution which is always 
to be used, where the happiness and tranquillity of the^pub- 
lic is evidently concerned. 

That the title of King is not absolutely and physically 
necessary to government, will be readily admitted ; for, if 
government can subsist an hour, or a day without it, no 
man can affirm that it is absolutel;f necessary". Necessity in 
this sense has noplace in political transactions. Laws them- 
selves are not absolutely necessary, the will of 
Fines. the prince may supply them, and the wisdom and 
vigilance of a good prince make a people happy 
without them. Natural necessity allows no room for disputa- 
tion, being always evident beyd^ncl controversy, and power- 
ful beyond resistance. Therefore in all debates of this- 
kind, by necessity, moral necessity is to be understood, 
which is nothing more than a high degree of expedience, or 
incontestable reasons of preference. 

That the title of King is in this sense jjecessary to the 
government of these nations, may perhaps he proved, but 
an attempt to prove it seems, in*the present state of the 
ijuestioD, superfluous^ because the request of the parliament 
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is in itself n reason sufficient to overbalance all that has been 
urged in opposition to it. And it may therefore be rather re- 
quired of your highness to prove the necessity of rejecting 
that title which the whole people of England entreat you to 
accept. 

For nothing less than necessity ought to'^e put in balance 
with the desires of the whole people legally 
Fines, represented. But how can such necessity be 
evinced ? Or whence can it arise ? That either 
monarchy, or any other form of government, is contrary to 
the revealed will of God cannot be pretended. No kind 
of government is unlawful in its own nature, nor is any 
one dignified with* a higher degree of the divine appro- 
bation than another; political institutions are like 
Lenthah other contracts, in 'which such stipulations are to 
be made as the contracting parties shall judge con- 
ducive to their happiness, and they must therefore vary 
according to the various opinions of those that make them ; 

but when made, they arc all obligatory and invio- 
Fines, lable. There is therefore no necessity, from the 
divine commands, either of accepting this title, or 
refusing it ; there is nothing in the name of a King either 
sacred as some have had the weakness to assert, pr profane 
as others have, imagined with no better reason. The neces- 
sity on either side must therefore be accidental, and arise 
from circumstances and relations. And surely the prescrip- 
tion of many hundred years, the authority of the law, and 
tlie approbation of the people, arc circumstances that will 
constitute the highest degree of political necessity. 

That nioinnvby under the title of King has all the sanction 
that antiquity can give, is too evident for contro- 
GkjnnCy veray ; but it may perhaps be questioned how' far 
Fines, the sanction of antiquity deserves to be regarded. 

The long coutiiiuance of any practice which might 
have been altered or disused at pleasure, is at least a proof 
that no inconveniences have been found to arise from it, 
and a custom, not m itself detrimental, becomes every day 
better eMablished, because the other parts of life will be 
regulated with relation to it, till w'hat was merely arbitrary 
at lir>ij iippopj’s in time essential and indispensable. The 
nation might doubtless, when government was first instituted 
here, have clioscn any other constitution, no less lawfully, 
tlian that of monarchy; but monarchy, either by deliberation 
or chance, was established, and the laws have all been made 
in consequence of that establishment, and so strongly con- 
nected with it, that they must stand or fall together Thfs 
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King is obligied to act in conformity to the laws, and the 
law can only act by commission frora the King* The pre- 
rogative of our monarchs, and the authority of 
Fwesy oar laws, it has been already the task of several 
Glytine^ ages to j cgulate and ascertain, a task which must 
BroghilLhe again begun, if the supreme magistrate has 
another title. 

If it be urged that this labour may be spared by one ge- 
neral act, declaring the power of the Protector the same 
with that of our former Kings, what then have we 
Fines^ been contending for? a meer name! an empty 
BroghilL sound ! yet^a sound of such importance to be pre- 
ferred to the voice of the whole people ! But this 
certainly will not be proposed, because if such an act be 
public, all must be immediately convinced that they are 
governed as before by a King, and therefore all objections 
to our ancient constitution remain in their full strength. 

But indeed the long continuance of monarchy, is an irre- 
fragable proof, that in the opinion of the people, there have 
hitherto arisen no lasting or heavy calamities from it, and 
that therefore nothing can reasonably be feared from reviv- 
ing it, at least nothing equivalent to the discontent that will 
be produced by a total alteration of our constitution, and 
the apprehensions which a new power, or new title, must 
certainly create ; a title of which the import is unknown, 
and a power of which the limits are unsettled. 

Antiquity, which to the wise and inquisitive is often only 
a proof of general approbation, becomes to the vu%ar a 
foundation for reverence. Institutions and customs are long 
continued because they are good, and are reverenced be- 
cause they have been long continued. Thus the danger of 
changing them grows every day greater, as the real use- 
fulness is always •the same, and the accidental esteem of 
them is always increasing. To shew how much this regard 
to antiquity contributes to the good order of the world, and 
bow inevitably it arises from <the present state of things, is 
not at present requisite; since experience may convince us 
of its influence, and the experience of our own times above 
any other, in which we have almost every day been chang- 
ing the form of government, without having been 
Jones, able to satisfy either ourselves or the people. 

Whether any of the schemes that have been tried, 
were; in themselves preferable to that of monarchy, it is 
difficult to determine ; but this at least is obvious, if they 
were not preferable, monarchy ought to be restored, and 
if they were, there needs no farther proof of the affection 

VOJL. L- 
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of the people to the ancient constitntionj since they would 
be content with no other, though of greater ex- 
Joncs^ cellence; but after years spent in fruitless expe- 
Lenthnl nmeiits, have rctunied back to monarchy with 
greater cagern css. ^ ^ 

Nor was the disapprobation of these new forms merely 
popular^ but the result of long deliberation, and 
Lenthal careful inquiry in those whose opinions ought most 
to be regarded in questions of this kind. Some 
of the judges themselves, even of those whose learning and 
integrity are above distrust, refused to act by any other 
commission than that of the King ; and, as it was observed 
j in our last conference, those that complied, plead- 

BroghilL ed no other reason for their conduct, than neces- 
sity, a reason which can last no longer, since that 
necessity is now at an end. 

Nor can it be wondered, that those whose lives liave been 
laid out upon the study of the laws, have conceived the 
strongest ideas of the necessity of this title; a title sup- 
posed by the law so essential to our constitution, that the 
cessation of its influence, even for a few days, might subvert 
or endanger it, as the destruction of one "of the elements 
would throw the natural world into confusion. For this 
reason it is a fixed principle, nut the King never 
Lenthal dies^ that the regal authority is never extinct, and 
that there has in effect been no more than one 
‘King since the first establishment of monarchy. For, during 
the time that the regal authority should be suspended, the 
law must cease from its operations; no crime could be pu- 
nished, nor any question of property be decided ; all power 
to punish, and all aiuhority to decide, being derived imme- 
diately from the King, whose office therefore cannot be 
abrogated ; for no authority can be tak^n away but by a 
superior power, and this nation has never known or acknow- 
ledged any power independent of that of the King. The 
authority of parliament, and jhe rights of the people, can 
boast no deeper foundation, or stronger establishment, The 
power of parliament has no efficacy but as it co-operaies 
with that of the King, nor can one destroy the,rOther wifh- 
out a general dissolution of our government; these two con- 
current powers are the essential parts of our constitution, 
which, when either of them shall cease, is equally de- 
stroyed. . , ‘ 

» These considerations are surely sufficient to vindicate the 
judges, whom it wo«ldl)e to the last degree unreasonable 
to blame, for their steady adhei’ence to the laws, which it 
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h the business of their office to maintain ; but it is not to be 
imagined that the same motives influenced the bulk of the 
people to this general desire which was so apparently pre- 
valent throughout the nation. General effects must have 
general causes, a^d nothing can influence the whole nation 
to demand the restoration of monarchy, but universal ex- 
perience of the evils produced by rejecting it; evils too evi- 
dent to be concealed, and too heavy to be borne. One of 
these, and perhaps not the least, is the inteiTup- 
Lenthalf tion of justice, which has not been administered 
Fhies. but by the assistance of the army, the last expe- 
dient that ought to be made use of. 

That the laws did not lose more of their authority, and 
justice was not more evaded, is indeed not to be 
Jones. ascribed to the forms of government which these 
years of distraction have produced, but to the 
care, integrity, and reputation of those men in whose hands 
the great offices were placed ; who were reverenced by the 
people on account of their own characters, rather than from 
any regard to the powers by whom they were commissioned ; 
powers which yesterday produced, and which were expect- 
ed to. perish to-morrow. For every .title, except that of 
King, which antiquity has made venerable, is* considered 
only as the issue of a momentary caprice, and subject ,to be 
changed by the inconstancy that erected it, as soon 
LenthaL as aiiy inconvenience shall be discpvered to arise 
from it ; because what is raised by one act of par- 
liament, may, by another^ be destroyed, and such alter- 
ations it is reasonable to expect; for as no form of govern- 
ment is without its defects, while it remains part of every 
man’s right to propose a new scheme, which he will always 
think more beneficial than any other, eveiy man that has 
any real or fancied amendments to offer, will be impatient 
till they have been tried, and will endeavour to facilitate 
the reception of them, by exaggerating the disadvantages 
of the present plan, and heightening the discontents that 
arise from them- Thus shall we go on from change to change, 
from expedient to expedient. Thus shall we attempt to 
remove one evil by introducing another, and gain nothing 
by all our fatigues, perplexities and sufferings, but new con- 
viction of the necessity of complying with theiaws and the 
people. 

It is indeed no great proof of regard to the nation, to 
deny any legal request; perhaps more may be said 
without the least deviatidh fi’om truth and justice* 
T)xe people, for whose sake only government is 
€3 
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constituted, have a right to settle the forms of i(, and this 
petition is only an exertion of that natural privilege which 
cannot be forfeited. All government must derive its legality 
either from the choice of the people by whom it was esta- 
blished, or from their consent after its institution ; the j)re- 
sent government was erected without their concurrence, 
and it is to be inquired whether it be not now dissolved by 
their petition to dissolve it ? 

But whether this petition may be lawfully refused or not, 
prudence at least requires that it be complied with ; for it is 
always absolutely necessary to the happiness of any admi- 
nistration, that the people love and esteem their governors. 
The supreme magistrate must therefore assume title of 
King j for no title that has not the sanction of the parliament, 
and is therefore subject to an immediate change^ 
Fim^ can be equally reverenced 4vith that which has 
Whiiehmse^ been established by the approbation of many 
Lmthaly ' generations, the authority of many parliaments, 
Jones, and which the experience of the whole nation, 
Glijnne^ has proved to be without those dangers that may 
Bright be justly suspected in any new institution, which 
can never be considered in its whole extent, or 
pursued to all its consequences. 

Nor can the nation in this demand be charged with in- 
constancy in their resolutions, or inconsistency in their con- 
duct; for that the war was begun not against 
LenthaL the office of King, but against the person of him 

who was then invested with it, and discharged 
it in a manner contrary to the intention for which he was 
intrusted with it, is apparent from four declara- 
Jones. tions of parliament ; nor is it less known that the 
first breach of unanimity among the friends of 
Brogliilh liberty was produced by th^ abolition of this 
title, and may therefore be probably repaired by 
the revival of it 

If it be urged that the question, which relates only to a 
name, be trifling and unimportant, it may be I'eplied, that 
the less is demanried, the greater contempt is shewn by a 
refusal. That titles arc more than empty sounds, may be 
proved not only from the present dispute, but frorq the 
ancient constitutions, and the determinations of 
Onslow. former parliaments, by which the title of King 
was declared essential to the constitution, in the 
reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII.; and yet a stronger 
proof of regard to titles, was given^ to the parliament of 
Henry the VIII. in which it was enacted, that the title of 
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Lord of Ireland should be changed to that of 
Whitlocke, King ; that the difficulties arising from the am- 
biguity of the title might be removed. Even 
the late conventiefu called together without the election or 
concurrence of the people, found the prejudice arising from 
mere titles of sff great force, that they were obliged to 
assume the name of a parliament, that their determinations 
might escape contempt 

Thus the request of the parliament appears not only rea- 
sonable, but necessary; not only consistent with the present 
disposition of the people, but ^ alaformable to the sentiments 
of all former acts ; and certainly nothing should produce a 
refusal of such a request except the impossibility of grant- 
ing it. 

But the objections raised by your highness seem very far 
from implying any necessity of declining the title so unani- 
mously offered you, and so earnestly pressed upon you, 
being founded upon suppositions merely conjectural. For 
your first assertion, that the office does not necessarily re- 
quire the same title, has been already considered, and it 
has been shewn, that there can be no reason in altering the 
title, if the power be the same ; and that the supreme ma- 
gistrate cannot be invested with new powers without end- 
less confusion and incredible jealousies. It is therefore of 
110 great force to object, that many good men will be dis- " 
satisfied with the revival of the title ; for though it must be 
granted, that those who have assisted us in shaking off op- 
pression, have a claim to our gratitude, and that piety, 
though erroneous, deserves indulgence, yet both gratitude 
and indulgence ought to be limited by reason. 
Jcnes» In things indifferent, considerations of tender- 
ness and respect may turn the balance ; but we 
have not a right *o consult the satisfaction of a few, however 
great their merits may have been, at the expence of the 
public tranquillity, and the happiness of succeeding gene- 
rations. The satisfaction of particulars may be endeavoured 
by particular provision; but if, in questions of universal im- 
portance, we nave regard to any thing but universal good, 
and the great laws of reason and justice, we shall be tossed 
in endless uncertainty.. He that obseroeth the wiTids shall mmr 
soWi and Ive that regardeth the clouds shall never reap. He 
that attends to mutable circum)»tances,,and waits till nothing 
shall oppose his intention, shall design for ever without ex- 
ecution. When are we to hope for settlement, if general 
unanimity must introduce it ? Whatever shall be deter*^ 
multitudes will still remain dissatisfied, because 
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' men’s opinions will always be various. It was 
Fines, not with universal approbation that the title of 
Onslow* Protector was assumed, or that any change has 
hitherto been made; but since some discontent ' 
Broghill, will always be Ibund, whatever measures shall 
Whitlocke, be taken,: let not the satisfactidh of private men 
BroghilL be preferred to that of the parliament, to the 
determination of which all good men will readily 

submit. 

Still less weight has the objection drawn by your highness 
from the visible dispensations of providence, of 
Fines, which we know too little to direct our actions 

Onslow. by them, in opposition to evident reason, to 

certain facts, and revealed precepts ; lights which 
we always are commanded to use, and of which the two first 
can seldom, and the last never deceive us. If we consider 
this position, that because providence has once blasted the 
title of King, or suffered it to be blasted, it is therefore 
never to be revived, it will soon appear that we cannot ad- 
mit it in its whole extent and pursue it through all its con- 
sequences, without involving ourselves in endless difficul-* 
ties and condemning our own conduct. 

If providence hath blasted the office of King, 
Jones, how can it be proved that the supreme power, 
Qnslm, in any single head, under whatsoever title, even 
Fines, the power which you now possess, is not equally 
BroghilL interdicted ? The acts of parliament extend 
equally to all titles, and declare against monarchy 
under every name. 

But the consequences of this proposition do not ter- 
minate in this inconsistency of conduct, but extend equal- 
ly to every cfetermination ; for if what has 
Fines, been once destroyed by providence be for ever 
Jones. after interdicted, what will remain of which 
the use is lawful ? What is there of which we 
have not at some time been deprived by providence, or 
which providence has not som^ time made the instrument 
of our punishment ? May not the dissolution of 
Broghill, the Long Parliament be interpreted as a blast 
Fines. from heaven with equal justice, and the people 
be represented no more ? But in reality, the 
proceedings of providence are not intended as rules of ac- 
tion ; we are left to govern our own lives by virtue and by 
prudence ; when a form of government is dct 
Fines* stroyed, for just reasons it is Wasted by provi% 
deuce, and loses its efficacy; when with equal 
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reason Jt is restored^ then providence again smites upon it, 
and the sanction of heaven renews its validity. If royalty 
was destroyed liy providence, who can deny 
OnshWj that the same providence directs it to be revived? 

Broghillj Is not the resolution of the parliament equally 

Fmes. a proof on either side ; or nave we any argu- 

ments to prove that the people co-operate with 
providence less when they require than when they reject a 
King? Let us wave spch inconclusive arguments and dubious 
conjectures, and guide ourselves by the steady light of re- 
ligion, reason, and experience. That a just demand is not 
to be refused, religion will inform us : reason 
BroghilL will teach us that the magistrate is to conform 
to the laws, and not the laws yield to the ma- 
gistrate : and the experience of many ages may instruct us, 
that the King has nothing to fear from compliance with the 
parliament. At least if any danger should arise from the 
measures now proposed, it will arise from the performance, 
not neglect of our duty ; and we may therefoie encounter 
it with that resolution which a consciousness of the appro- 
bation of God ought to inspire. 

THE PROTECTOR’S REPLY. 

\Tht reply is inmany parts remarkably obscure, as well from 
the ne^igence and ignorance of the Copiers and Printers, 

‘ asfromfrequent allusiom to occurrences known to the persons 
with wlwm Cromwell was conferring, but not mentioned in 
any History which it is now in our power to consult ; we hceoe 
' therefore collected such of the arguments as we can apprehend 
the full meaning of, and have omitted some unintelligible 
passages, arid others which related to oihes' articles in the 
Petition.^ • 

On the QQth <f April, (and in another conference. May 1 \,J 

the Protector made the following reply. 

« 

My Lottos, 

Having seriously reflected on the demand of the parlia- 
ment, and the learned arguments produced by the com- 
mittee to support it, I think it unreasonable any longer to 
delay such a reply as it is in my power to make ; bee ause 
it is both due to the great body by whom you are deputed, 
and necessary to the dispatch of ptiblic affairs, which seem 
to be entirely suspended, and to wait for the decision of 
this question ; a question which f cannot yet think of so 
much impbictance as it is represented and conceived. 
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The arguments produced in the last conference, I shall 
not waste time in repeating, because they were little diffe- 
rent from those formerly produced,- only graced with new 
decorations, and enforced with some new instances* With 
respect to the chief reason, the known nature of the title of 
King, the fixed and stated bounds of the authority implied 
by it, its propriety with regard to the laws, and the vene- 
ration paid to it by the people, I have nothing to add, nor 
think any thing necessary beyond what I have already offer- 
ed. lam convinced that your authority is suiEcient to give 
validity to any administration, and to add dignity to any title, 
' without the concurence of ancient forms, or the sanction of 
hereditary prejudices. 

' All government intends the good of the people, and that 
government is therefore best by which their good may be 
most effectually promoted; we are, therefore, in establishing 
the chief magistracy of these kingdoms, chiefly to inquire, 
what form or what title will be most willingly admitted, and 
this discovery being once made, it will easily be established 
by a single act of parliament, concurring with the general 
desire of the people. 

It may indeed be urged, that in rejecting the title of 
King, I deny the request of the parliament, and treat the 
representatives of the people with a degree of disregard, 
which no King of England ever discovered. But let it be 
considered how much my state differs from that of a legal 
King,* claiming the crown by inheritance, or exalted to su» 
preme authority by the parliament, and governing by fixed 
laws in a settled establishment. I bold the supreme power 
by no otiier title than that of necessity. I assumed the au-* 
tfiority with which 1 stand invested at a time when immedi-^ 
ate ruin was falling down upon us, which no other man durst 
attempt to prevent ; when opposite factions were rushing 
into war, because no man durst interpose and command 
peace. What were the dangers that threatened us, and 
upon what principles the factioys and disobedient attempted 
to interrupt the public tranquillity, it may not be at this time 
improper to explain. 

The parliament which had so vigorously withstood the 
encroachments of the regal power, became themselves tqo 
desirous of absolute authority, and not only engrossed the 
legislative, but usurped the executive power* . All causes, 
civil and criminal, all questions of property and right, were 
determined by committees, who being themselves the legis- 
lature, were accountable^ to no law ; and for that reason 
their decrees were arbitrary, and their proceedings violent; 
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oppression was without redress, and unjust sentence with- 
out appeal; all the business of all the courts of Westminster 
was transacted in this manner, and the hardships were still 
more lamented, because there was no prospect of either 
end or intermission. For the parliament was so far from 
intending to resign this unlimited authority, that they Jiad 
formed a resolution of perpetuating their tyranny ; and ap- 
prehending no possibility of a dissolution by any other power, 
determined never to dissolve themselves. 

Such and so oppressive was the government planned out 
to us, and for our posterity; and under these calamities must 
we still have languished, had not the same army which re- 
pressed the insolence of monarchy, relieved us with the 
same spirit from the tyranny of a perpetual parliament, a 
tyranny which was equally illegal and oppressive. 

When, after their dangers and labours, their battles and 
their wounds, they had leisure to observe the government 
which they had established at so much expence, they soon 
perceived that unless they made one regulation more, and 
crushed this many-headed tyranny, they had hitherto ven- 
tured their lives to little purpose, and had, instead of assert4 
ing their own and the people’s liberty, only changed one 
kind of slavery for another. 

They therefore dissolved the parliament -which would 
never have dissolved itself; and that the nation might not 
feilliiito its former state of confusion, intreated me to as- 
sume the supreme authority, under the title of Protector ; 
a title which implies not any legal power of governing in 
my own right, but a trust consigned to me for the advantage 
of another; this trust I have faithfully discharged, and, 
whenever the means of settling the public shall oe found, 
am ready to give an account of it, and resign it. 

The necessity which compelled me to accept it, was, in- 
deed,, not wholly produced by the illegal resolutions of the 
parliament^ but was much heightened by the ungovernable 
fury of wild fanatics and tumultuous factions, who, to esta- 
blish their new schemes, would have spread slaughter and 
desolation through the kingdom, and spared nothing, how- 
.ever cruel or unjust, that might have propagated their own 
opinions. 

Of these, some were for abr(^ating all our statutes, and 
abolishing all our customs, and introducing the judicial law 
of Moses as the only rule of judgment, and standard of 
equity* Of this law every man was to be his own inter- 
preter, and consecj^uently was allowed to judge according to 
his ipasiions, prejudices, or ignorance, without appeal 
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Every man was then to commence legislator ; for to make 
and to interpret them for his own use, is nearly the 

same. 

Another set of men there was, who were ye't more pro- 
fessedly for investing every man with tbe^powerof deter- 
mining his own claims, and judging of his own actions ; for, 
it was among them a principle fixed and incontrovertible, 
that all magistracy was forbidden by God, and therefore un- 
lawful and detestable. 

It is unnecessary to say what must have been the state of 
a nation, in which either of these parties had exalted them- 
selves to power; and how usefully that man was employed, 
who stepping on a sudden into the seat of domimon, had 
aipirit to control, and power to suppress 'them. 

The reproaches thrown upon my conduct by the ignorant 
or ill affected, I sometimes hear, but with the neglect and 
scorn which they deserve : I am acquitted by my own con- 
science, and I hope by the best and wisest men ; I am con- 
vinced that I was called by providence to the power which I 
possess, and know that I desire it no longer than is neces- 
sary for the preservation of peace, and the security of 
liberty ; that liberty which I have never violated, and that 
peace, which amidst murmurs, and discontents, threats, 
and complaints, I have yet never suffered to be broken. 
That I aspire to unlimited authority, and therefore assume 
a title unknown to the nation, is a reproach easily cast, and 
as easily contemned ; my power has been the offspring of 
necessity, and its extent has been bounded only by the oc- 
casions ol exerting it. If a settlement is now proposed, and 
previously to it, a legal establishment of my authority, it 
may be limited by you ; under wliatever title it shall be con- 
ferred upon me, that title will then be valid, and those 
limitations cannot be transgressed. ^ 

Ma^ n.] With regard to the particular title which yolt 
have so warmly recommended to me, I cannot yet prcVail 
upon myself to accept it; when.I consider your arguments 
I cannot find them inevitably conclusive; and when I, ex- 
amine my own conscience in solitude, I find it yet unsatis- 
fied, The desire of parliament is indeed a powerful motive,, 
but the desire of parliament cannot alter the nature of things j 
it maj determine me in things indifleront, to chuse one ra- 
ther than another; but it cannot make those actions law« 
ful which God has forbidden, nor oblige me to do what, 
though perhaps lawful in itself, is not lawful iti ihy private 
judgment. 

Upon the calmcs>t reflection, I am convinced that I egnnot 
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without a crime, comply with their demand ; and there- 
fore, as I am far from believing that those who sit for no 
other end than to preserve the liberty of the nation, can 
design any infraction of mine, /declare that I cannot under-- 
take the adniinktration gf the governments under the title of 
King. 

1741, Feb, and March 


II. Inquiry into the Death of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Mr. Urban, 

The learned and elegant author of the life of Cardinal 
Woisey, Dr. Fiddes, is at all times labouring, whenever it 
is possible, to exculpate his great man. The doctor is, in- 
deed, a fine pnd an agreeable writer; but notwithstanding 
he is so ready with bis well tempered mortar to cover defects, 
yet I think there is one point, very essential to the Cardinal’s 
' character, wherein he has scarcely done his hero justice. 
It is Wolsey’s behaviour at the last ; when if, according to 
the popular notion of some, the Cardinal actually poisoned 
himself, .it is very inconsistent with that greatness of mind, 
for which the Cardinal was so eminent, and which his pane- 
gj^rist so justly celebrates on other occasions : to be a sui- 
cide, at length, argues great pusillanimity; and yet methinks 
he is but weakly defended by his advocate against an impu- 
tation so criminal, and so injurious. 

1 propose, therefore, to canvass this point : and, without 
any intention of patronising the rest of this author’s specious 

f losses relative to the Cardinal, I shall endeavour, partly 
y strengthening the doctor’s reasoning in some cases, and 
in ethers, by offering here and there a new argument, to 
clear this feet, and as I humbly hope, to place it beyond 
all doubt for the future. 

I conceive then, that in §trictness we have no other au- 
thority for this passage of the Cardinal’s life, but that of Mr. 
Cayendish, afterwards Sir William Cavendish, who was his 
gentleman usher, and had received particular orders from 
the king’s highness ho attend the Cardinal as the chief person 
about him, and was sworn to that service ; * for as to later 
authors that mention this matter, they all follow Mr. Caven- 
dish, giving such a turn t6 his words as was most agreeable 

I . . • 
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to their sentiments : thns Philipot, in his catalogue of 
the cbanc<‘lIoi‘s, says, the Cardinal died, not without sus- 
picion of poison, which he had preparer! for himself, and 
given to Ins apothecary to deliver when he called forit.’"' 
And Balior, in his OhronieJe, says, But whether it wore 
he took it in too great a quantity, or that there was some 
foul pla{y used, ho fell soon after into such a looseness,’^ &c* 
The former of these authors insinuates, that the Cardinal 
poisoned himself; and the latter, that he, perhaps, might 
be poisoned by others, and yel, I dare say, tiiey both of 
them made use of Mr. Cavendish ; insomuch, that the whole 
weight of the evidence rests solely upon his tesiiinony. But 
then, on the other hand, it must be confessed that Mr, 
Cavendish’s authority is very great, and abundantly suffi- 
cient in this case. His narrative of the life and death of 
his master must be read it is true with caution, as requir- 
ing some care and discernment ; for whilst he relates such 
incidents as he was not actually privy to, he is 'liable to the 
same errors that other biographers are, and consequently 
has been contradicted upon some points;^ but in such mat- 
ters where he was personally present, there is no room to 
suspect his fidelity, for in them he is a most competent 
witness, very fair, and very impartialf Since then he may 
be relied upon in such matters as this before us with the 
utmost impheity, I shall here give you the substance of his 
narrcilion. 

The Cardinal set out from Cawood for London, in the cus- 
tody of the earl of Northumberland, and Sir Walter Welsh, 
gentleman of the king’s privy chamber, Mr. Cavendish at- 
tending him as his principal servant. They were got as far 
as' the earl of Shrewsbury’s, or Sheffield manor, then called 
Sheffield Lodge, and there the Cardinal staid some days* 
“ It came to pass as he sat one day at dinner, I, being 
tlierc, perceived his colour divers times to change ; I asked 
him if he was not well, who answered me with a loud voice> 
J am suddenly taken with a thing at my stomach as cold as 
a whetstone, and am not well ; therefore take up the tablc^ 
and make a short dinner, and return to me again suddenly. 
I made but a little stay, but came to him again, where I 
found him still sitting very ill at ease : he desired me to go 
to the apothecary, aud ask him, if he had any thing would 
break wind upwards. He told me ho bad ; then I went and 
shewed the same to my lord, who did command me to give 
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him some thereof, and so I did, and it made him break wind 
exceedingly. Lo, quoth he, you may see it was but wind, 
for now I thank God I am well eased : and so arose from the 
table and went to prayers, as he used every day after din- 
ner.”* This was^the 22d of November, 1529 . The Cardinal 
that afternoon walked about, and seemed to be perfectly 
recovered ;t and Sir William Kingston, constable of the 
tower, coming for him at the instant to take him up to Lon- 
don, he wa$ introduced to him that very afternoon, and the 
Cardinal said to him^^ If I were able and lusty as ever 1 
was to ride, I would go with you ; but, alas ! I am a diseased 
man having a flux, (at which time it was apparent that he 
had poisoned himself) it hath made me very weak,”J: &c. 

That night when the Cardinal went to bed, he fell very 
sick of the lask, which caused him to go to stool from time to 
time all that night, insomuch that from that time till morn- 
ing he had 50 stools; and the matter that he voided was 
very black, which the physicians called adustine, whose 
opinions were, that he had not above 4 or 5 days to live.’^ 
However he would have gone with Sir William Kingston 
the next day, which was Wednesday ; but the eaii of 
Shrewsbury advising him to the contrary, they did not set 
forward till Thursday. He was able to talk with the guard 
upon the road, (some of whom beforetime had been his ser- 
vants) md at night he? got to Hardwick-hall, in Derbyshire ; 
the next day, which was Friday, he arrived at Nottingham, 
and on Saturday at Leicester-Abbey ; but this last day he 
was very sick, and was in danger of falling from his mule- 
He was at his amval at Leicester so very weak and helpless, 
that Kingston, who, taking him by the arm, helped him up 
stairs, said, He never felt so heavy a burthen in all his life. 
As soon as he was in his chamber he went straight to bed, 
and never rose%it of it after; for on ISIonday morning Mr. 
Cavendish thought he began to draw on towards death. H 
However he was able to talk with Sir William Kingston a 
considerable time about aceriain business.§ On Tuesday 
morning, soon after four o’clock, be eat a small matter, and 
talked voluntarily and very sensibly with Kingston again; 
-after which the usual signs of death began to shew them- 
selves, and about eight o’clock he expired. 

This is the unexceptionable narrative of Mr. Cavendish ; 
after which, let us hear Dr. Fiddes’s representation front 


^ p. S40. f Idem, p. I4f3, 144* | Idem, p. 145, 

IJ Idem, p. seqL* § Idem, 149. 
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p. 499. The Cardinal,’* says he, was entertained witia 
much kindness and respect by the carl of Shrewsbury, at 
ShefficI(i"Park, with whom he stayed a fortnight Whilst 
he was there, ooc day at dinner he complained of a sudden 
extraordinary coldness at his stomach. If he had any foul 
j)lay done liini, there was more reason to suspect it from 
those who were charged with the custody of him, than from 
any attempt that he made upon his own life ; his behaviour, 
from the time of his going into the North, having been 
confessedly pious, and suitable to his high character and 
station in the church.*’ 

Philipot intimates in the passage cited above, that the 
Cardinal poisoned himself by a medicine prepared before- 
hand by his ovvn direction ; and it is certain that the obser- 
vation made by Cavendish, at which time it was apparent 
that he liad poisoned himself,” was subsequent to the taking 
of the medicine ; but the doctor here insinuates that the 
potion, or drug, might have been given him in one of the 
dishes at dinner before ever he took the medicine. But 
there is no colour of reason for any such supposition as this; 
for why mmt foul play be suspected, because a great man 
was suddenly taken ill ? Such incidents as these are com- 
mon to all, and as the Cardinal had been indisposed before, 
as I gather from his words to Sir William Kingston, where 
he tells him that he had a flux upon him, and that it had 
made him very weak, the meat he eat might the sooner dis- 
agree with him, esjiecially if it was improper in this case. 
But nlio were they that were charged with the custody of 
him at this t\ine r I answer, the earl of Shrewsbury; for 
the carl ot Northumberland and Sir Walter Welch, having 
executed iheir commission by delivering him into the hands 
of the carl of Shreursbury, were both now gone.* But 
George, earl of Shrewsbury, was a person" of great worth 
and honour, and appears from Cavendish to have been a 
good fnend of the Cardinal’s, and incapable of any foul act 
of this kind. 7’hc doctor allows, tliat the carl treated his 
guest, or his prisoner, which you will, with much kindness 
and respect; he mediated with the king, at the Cardinal’s 
rcqiiost,t that he (the Cardinal) might answer the accusa*- 


^ Diigdale’b Baron.»taf;c, p. 28 '3. * * 

+ riiliJosi lells iis, thf pari ast-nml him, ** that God and his friends had 
for hiLU accoiding to his own desires, that he had inora cause to rc» 
joKie than lutncnt, or niistiiist tlu^ mattery and that his enemies vcre more 
afraid of hmj, than he had need to be of his ciipmioR : in short, that Sir Wil- 
ham iiin^ston had been j»eut to do him honour, and to convey him forward t* 
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tions against him before his enemies.^ He afterwards pre- 
vented him, out of mere tenderness and regard, from going 
on his journey the day after he had bad that fatiguing night ;t 
and it is plain that Mr* Cavendish always looked upon tfie 
earl as his rpastejr’s assured friend.J 1 conclude, it is by no 
means likely, that the Cardinal should be poisoned by those 
about him, nor do I think it more probable that he should 
poison himself; for first, his whole demeanour, as Fiddes 
observes, was such, as betokened him then to be under the 
power of very diiEFerent thoughts from these. 

Secondly, although I am sensible that poisons were not 
at this time unknown in England, and that great men for- 
merly would carry with them certain deleterious prepara- 
tions in order to put an end to life upon an exigence, as is 
reported of Hannibal and Mithridates, yet nothing of this 
kind appears in respect to the Cardinal. Fiddes observes 
in another place, that the Cardinal had no occasion at this 
juncture to shorten his life;)) and it is remarkable in the 
case, that he had taken the medicine before he knew any 
thing of the arrival of Sir William Kingston, or that he was 
to be conducted to the tower. And this I think equally ma- 
terial, to wit, that the apothecary who supplied the medi- 
cine, was an entire stranger to him, and consequently could 
not be entrusted by his eminence with a secret of this im- 
portant nature* The Cardinal in his prosperity, indeed, had 
a retainer of this kind,§ but he had no such attendant now; 
and this person, whoever he was, was either a servant of the 
earl of Shrewsbury’s, or some practitioner in the neighbour- 
ing town of Shefiield Philipot therefore talks wildly, by in- 
sinuating that the poison was previously lodged with the 
apothecary by the Cardinal ; for the apothecary here employ- 
ed was a person of whom the Cardinal had no knowledge. 


1)y such easy journeys as he should comniand.’* But in Cavendish 
ali this is said, not by the earl, but by Mr. Cavendish himself; bowc\er, it 
shews, that the repaoval of the Cardinal to London was at his own. request. 

* Fiddes says, thle earl of Shrewsbury had desired that Sir Wm. Kingston 
might be sentddwn to conduct the Cardinal to the tower, but that is an, inac- 
curacy; for the earl in his solicitations neither specified Sir Wm. Kingston, 
.nor proposed that the Cardinal should be sent to the tower, 
f Cavendish, p. 14f6. 
i Idem, p. U3. 

|j ** Neither, indeed, says Fi^deis, was thfere time any reasons for 

his ofi’ering violence to himself, but rather many, why, in respect to the cir- 
cumstances he was then under, he should not be suspected to have had any 
such design.; He not only behaved himself with spirit, and a becoming resolu- 
tion upon ibis arrest, but continually asserted bis innocence, pressed for bis 
trial, and desired nothing more tlxan to 8?e his enemies face to face.*' 

: . 4 Cavendish, p. 20. 
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Tlnrdly, the words of the historian really amount to no- 
thing : the Cardinal told Sir William Kingston be had a flux 
upon him, upon which the historian adds, ^‘at which time it 
was apparent that he had poisoned himself.” Mr. Cavendish’s 
book is printed from a very faulty MS. aij,d my copy of it 
formerly belonged to some gentleman that had a manuscript 
in his possession, where this clause was wanting ; for he 
has underdrawn the words, at which time it was apparent 
that he had poisoned himself,” and has written in the margin, 
‘‘This is not in my MS.” Insomuch tliat it seems to me Mr. 
Cavendish never wrote those words ; and indeed they have 
very much the appearance of a glosseme. But supposing 
for argument sake, though not granting, that the wards are 
genuine, they amount to notbingj for they contain only the 
private opinion of<Mr. Cavendish, who confessedly knew 
nothing of the Cardinal’s taking any thing but the carmina- 
tive medicine sent by the apothecary, and farmed his judg- 
ment solely from his being taken ill so suddenly, and his 
saying he laboured under a flux j very slender grounds sure I 
and therefore it ,will be no impeachment upon this author’s 
veracity in any other respect, should we say he was mis- 
taken in his opinion. 

But let us hear Dr. Fiddes descant upon this fundamental 
» passage ; “ Cavendish, indeed, speaking of the effects 
wherewith this violent disorder was attended, and from 
which the Cardinal never recovered, saith, it was apparent 
that lie had poisoned himself; hut it is highly probable tins 
expression ought to be taken in a softer sense than the 
words strictly import, and that ho only intended by it, that 
he was {K>ihi>ned by Udving something ))veparcd for him by 
othci haiuis.” The cxjn’ossion, no doubt, may be taken in 
a solid soo^o; but there is no occasion to imagine, with 
this author, there was any real poison administered to the 
Cardinal, either by Ins own, or by any other hand ; for the 
latitude of the EnglLsh idiom is such as to mhnit of one\' 
sii\ :ni,, such a person hath poiso^icd himself, liiough he has 
only taken an improper medicine, or loo large a dose of one 
tliat was proper, cbpocially if the event prove tragical; and 
I apjirehv^nd that in the Cardinars case, who at the time had 
a tc nik iKT to a d^bcnlery, the remedy he took might likely 
enougij be iinpropor, and if so, as it was by his own direc- 
tion, lie mio-ht uiih sull greater propriety be said to have 
poisoned himself. In short, tins expression docs not imply 
design, or that the Cardinal took poison of his own will, but 
only that what he took proved such ip the event. 

But fourthly^ the progress of the Cardinal’s disorder, as 
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rented in the narrative, does not create any.’snsj^icion of* 
poison, but may be easily accounted for otherwise. He 
had a looseness upon him^ and one day at dinner felt a load 
at his stomach,, called for a carminative, took it, broke wind 
upwards plentifully, and was immediately relieved, observ- 
ing himself upoif it, you may see it was but wind.” After 
this he does not appear to have been in any pain. At nighty 
indeed, his looseness increased to a great excess, which 
brought on much weakness ; however he was disposed to 
enter on his journey the next day, but yielding to the per- 
suasions of his noWe. host, deferred it a day longer, and 
then he mounted and travelled three days together, but still 
without pain ; and so he continued to the last, always easy, 
but still growing weaker and weaker, and in that manner ex- 
piring. I can discern nothing like poison in all this ; on th^ 
contrary, it is humbly submitted to the faculty, whether any 
poison whatsoever, except opiates, can be given in a quantity 
sufficient to kill, without bringing on, either first or last, the 
most violent pain ! As likewise whether a dysentery, sharp 
enough to occasion death, and brought on by a real poison, 
would not unavoidably cause a mortification in the bowels ; 
and, if so, whether it be possible for a patient to survive a 
mortifiication in that part for more than six days, and to tra- 
vel three of them on horseback ? Besides, there were no 
symptoms of poison after his death ; for, as Fiddes observes, 
when his body, after he was dead, lay publicly exposed, 
with his face uncovered, at Leicester, and the mayor and 
alderman there, to prevent false reports of his being alive, 
took a formal view <rf there appeared no symptom of his 
being poisoned.” And yet I suppose some mark or token 
of the virulence of the medicine, hjad there been any, must 
have been seen. 

to view tj;iings now in a natuml way, and to tiy to ac- 
counififorhis death: the Cardinal had been dangerously ill 
♦at Esher the Christmas before : the looseness at Sheffield 
Park was^pmbabiy a return of that disorder ; he had had it 
long enough to findi himself Weakened by it, and his stomach 
'much injured; insomuch, that one day being oppressed 
with a flatulency,, he, prescribed to himseif a medicine 
adapted to that purpose, which was given him without ad- 
vice, beingsent at haprhazaid by a practitioner, who neither 
saw his patient, nor knew any .thing pf his case. The inten- 
, tion of the medicine was to expel wihd, and that it did ef- 
fectually ; but being either too strong in itself, or taken in 
tpo lk^rge a dose, and meeting at the same time with crndi- 
ties m the stomach, and with weak bowels, it took a different 
YOU U O’. 
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turn at night, as carminatives will often do, and induced 
a dysentery ; and this, being attended with the fatigue of a 
journey, in a few days* time carried the patient oir. This 
might very well happen, for the physicians were of opinion 
from the very night that the stools were so frequent, that 
he had not above four or five days to live ;'^ancl whereas the 
matter he voided was very black md adustine^ that, I pre- 
sume, is no more than is common in bilious cases. 

To conclude : this, I think, bids fair to be the true solu- 
tion of this historical problem ; at least it will account for 
all the phenomena reported in the only authentic relation of 
Mr. Cavendish, without recurring to the violence of poison 
wilfully administered by any hand, and is not far remote 
from the interpretation of Mr. Speed, who, speaking of the 
CardinaPs exit, writes, whose death himself had hastened, 
by taking an over-much quantity of a confection to break 
wind off his stomach/^ 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

pAUt Gemseoe.^ 

1755, Jan. 


III. Some account of the Articles exhibited against Cardinal Wol- 
sey in Parliament, by whom they were prepared, and tlie pro- 
bable cause of their miscarnage. 

Mr. Urban, 

The name of Cardinal Wolsey makes so great a figure in 
our history, is by sonic held so iliusU'ious and by others so 
infamous, that I hope I shall not oppress your readers too 
much if I bestow a iow words more upon him. 

When this great minister was thought tetbe declining in 
the king’s fax our, the first thing which his potent enemy 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the rest of the pnvy council did, 
(for none of them loved him, and indeed he had given them 
no cause,) was, to draw up a Body of articles against him 
in the capacity of privy counsellors, and to present them to 
the king. But his highness, it seems, had no intention at 
this time of ruining the Cardinal entirely, though he had 
shewn him very sensible marks of his displeasure : he there- / 
fore pocketed the charge, and nothing more was done. 


[*The papers with this signature were written by that eminent Antiquary, 
■the Ute Rev. Dr. SAMust Pjsgce, of whose name, Paul Gemsege is 
f ram. E. J 
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Vhese articles,* as Hall tells tis, f. 183, were* in number 
§4; i think I do not mistake him,* but there being some am- 
biguity ifi his wordsj 1 shall here report them, And all 
their accusations were written in a boke,* and all their 
handes set to itj^to the nombre of thirtie and foure, whiche 
boke,” &c* It IS not very clear whether the articles, or the 
hobles and prelates that signed them, were in number 34, 
but I incline to believe the former was intended, because I 
do not suppose that the king^s council at that time coi>sisted 
of so large a number of members. Sure I am, that the ar- 
ticles of impeachment exhibited afterwards in parliament 
were signed only by seventeen, see the Parliamentary Hist* 
vol. 11. p. 55. But now, on the other hand, the accusations 
might probably amount to that number ; for, as it Will ap- 
pear by and by, there were above forty laid against him in 
the house. 

These articles, though they differed in number from those 
which were afterwards preferred in parliament against his 
eminence, and 1 think varied from them in several other re- 
spects, yet doubtless were the basis of his impeachment in 
the House of Comhions ; for the parliament meeting the 3d 
of November following, to wit, A. D. 1529, a list of accu- 
sations containing no less than 44, were exhibited against 
the Cardinal in the lower house, and what they were, may 
be seen in Dr. fiddes, Lord Herbert, the Parliamentary 
Historian, and others^ Hall, indeed, (fol. 189. b.) seems to 
say, that the articles laid against the Cardinal in parliament, 
Were the very same with those, which the lords of the coun-* 
cil had pi'esented to the king ; his words are^ during this 
parliament, was brought doune to the commons the boke of 
anicles, which the lordes had put to the kyng agaynste the 
Cardinall.” But this cannot be ; for first, this transaction 
in the council f>assed before the great seal was taken from 
the Cardinal, according to Hall ; and consequently before 
Michaelmas term, for the Cardinal sat in the court of chan- 
cery the first day of that tei;m, which was then Oct. 9. See 
Hall, fol. 184, and Cavendish, p. 106. But the articles of 
impeachment are dated no earlier than Dec. 1. 2diy, Sir 
Thomas More signs the articles of impeachment as lord 
chancellor, for he stands there before the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and yet he could not be chancellor when the 
council preferred their bookof articles to theking’shigbness, 
for Wolsey at that time filled the place himself, according 
to Hall, and actually sat as chancellor, the first day of Mi- 
chaelmas term. Sir Thomas Moreiiad not the seal delivered 

B2 
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to him till Oct 24. Hall, f. 186.*' 3dly, Hdll says ex- 
pressly, that the nobles and prelates joined in signing the 
book of articles given to the king; but in the original of 
those brought against the Cardinal in parliament, there does 
not appear the hand of any one prolate. ^ 

For tliesc reasons then I innst think, that tlie tn^o schedules 
of articles were diflereut, and that not only in number, but 
probably in some other re-^pects. For, to go one step further, 
it appears to me, that Hall had never seen the charge that 
was given in to the House of Commons, but by some means 
or other liad obtained a oiglil of that which was before de- 
livered to the king. This annalist, when he comes to speak 
of the transactions of this parliament, not only declares the 
articles then brought against the Cardinal to be the same 
with those which the loids of the council had put into the 
hands of the king, as was noted above, but moreover, he 
has inserted nine of them into his work. But now, two of 
these lime, to wit, his carrjnig the great seal abroad, and 
sending so much treasure to Rome, do not appear in the 
articles of impeachment ; which is a plain proof, 1st, that he 
had never seen the real articles of the impeachment; and 
2dly, that the book presented by the council to the king, 
which he had seen, was somewhat dilferent from them, 
varying not only in the number, but likewise in the matter 
of the accusations, as 1 before took the liberty to suggest 
For since that book contained but 34 heads, as has been 
shewn, and j’'et included two charges that do not appear 
in the impeachment, which yet consisted of 44, it follows 
necessarily, that that list of allegations diflered materially 
from the other, to wit, in the substance and nature of the 
charges, as well as the nmiiber of them. 

The next thing I would observe, is, tliat Shakespeare in 
his life of Hen. VIIL Act. 3. Sc. 5. makes rfie earl of Surrey 
mention the book of articles delivered to the king, and to 


Tlieie H a mi^stalcc in Hall, by <?ome moans or v)rrior, .iljon* tiro Urn? when 
the coal w.is domaiidodof WuUey , he '!>a3’p it. was ‘ i-nvrnit* d.ito of Novem- 
ber u' isundouhti-tll} mistaken in the month, iorm l.n* nevtleaflie says, the 
8«»al Wti*. "iven Ui Sii TUouuib More, on Surnlay, Oft. a*!*, ai'd this is truf, for 
in the y«M» the ylth of Ucr. was on a Suiidav. Hut I suspect a 
mistakf too, as to the clay of tlu* month; tor Cavemlihli sayi>, the seal was de- 
manded the llti), .met dolivfied the 10th, .Seo Cavendish, i>. 10(>, and con- 
sidering that tlif seal was first ofttieci to aivbhishop Warham, before it was 
tendered to Sir Thomas JVIoie, sec Bui net, vol. I. p. 80, the time intervening 
between Get. 12 and 24, is not too long for such a transaction. To which I 
add, that though it is printed ii). HalCs book seveniene at Icij^gth, yet iu the 
copy it was probably U, and 11 and 17 arc easily uiisfak'ni. 
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particularize seven of them, in his quarrel there with Wol- 
sey. There is a great impropriety in the poet’s giving this 
part to the earl of Surrey ; but since I am not so immedi- 
ately concerned with that, all I shall notice, is, that in the 
first place Shakespeare took the articles from Hall, as is 
plain to a demonstration; for though be has omitted two, 
as thinking them I suppose less material, he has neverthe- 
less retained those two, of carrying abroad the broad sesd, 
and sending so much riches to KQme, both which are 
peculiar to ttalh and do not appear in the impeachment; 
arid ih the next place, that by his means, together with Hall, 
it ,|ias come to pass, that these seven articles are most 
publicly known. 

But here there arises a question, how, and by whose 
means, the charge against Wolsey came under the consider- 
ation of the house of commons; the Parliamentary His- 
torian, after printing the articles, with the subscriptions, 
1. c. remarks, ^ it appears by the names of the lords who 
signed these articles, that they were drawn up by a com- 
mittee, appointed for that purpose. And being read and 
agreed to by the whole house, they were first presented to 
the king, and then a copy of them was sent down to the 
lower house, for their perusal and approbation.” But this 
could not be the case, for amongst the subscribers appear 
name^ of gir William Fitz-William, Sir Henry Giulde- 
^wo chief justices, Fitz-Herbert and Fitz- 
James; These now were not peers, but only members of 
the privy cbunciL from whence it is clear, that it wa^ that 
privy council| a^ci not the house of lords, that impeached 
fhe Cardinal in the house qf commons. And whereas this 
author speaks of the articles of the impeachment being 
first presented to the king,” he plainly confounds the 
articles, communicated to the commons, with that former 
book of -articles mentioned in Hall, which had indeed been 
presented to the king, as ‘was noted above ; it does not 
appear that the articles brought into the house had ever heeq 
presented to his highness, but only were intended to be 
offered to him, p case the house should pass them. 

. But now let us consider the event of this affair, and the 
effect, which the Cardinal’s escape ought to have upon his 
character. 

\It happened that in this parliament, Thomas Cromwell, 
'afterwards earl of Essex, who had been a servant of the 
.VaWinal’s, and a very faithful one, obtained a seat. Bishop 
^pdwyn aays, the Cardinal procured him a place in this 
o?i purpose to secure himself; but this does nut 
B3 
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agree with Mr. Cavendish’s account, p. 11 13. However^ 
when this afl’air of his late master’s came before the house, 
he defended him so hand^omclj", being not only naturally 
eloquent, but well instruciecl by the Cardinal, to whom he 
had frequent recourse whilst the business was depending, 
that he brought him fairly olf. 

Now the Cardinal's escaping the censure of the house of 
commons, in this manner, is thought by his advocate, Dr. 
Fiddes, to be a strong presumption of his innocence, and 
to amount to a full acquittal of his eminence from the guilt 
.of the charge brought against him. He observes, the Car- 
dinal was then in disgrace with the king, consequently, that 
he had no support from the court; and that his pattou 
Cromwell, having been lately his servant, and qf hq weight 
or authority in the house, into which he was but just now , 
introduced’, would be heard with great prejudice; where-r 
upon 'he remarks; “ the Cardinal's acquittal, under such 
circumstances, and upon tlie defence made for him, by a 
person at that time so inconsiderable, and suspected as being 
partial to him, aflForJs very reasonable grounds of presump- 
tion; that the articles in general against him, had no Very 
good or solid foundation.” Fidcles’s Collections, p. 186. 

But with submission, the Cardinal’s escape dqes not by 
any lueims imply his absolute innocence ; tor some of the 
articles m«ght be true, though the proofs offered to the 
house, by the managers for the privy council, might be in- 
valid ; others again miglit be true, but frivolous, and con- 
sequently the grounds were not sufficient for the hous^ 
thereupon to piuss any bill of attainder. I will not urge 
lieie the testimony of Hall, who writes, fol. 190, that tliese 
articles, read in the Iiouse of commons, w6re signed by 
the Cardinal’s hand, and wore confessed by him,^' because 
1 take this to be a notorious falsehood of an'^utlibr that did 
not love him. The Cardinal had confessed himself in 
milnire, by his attorneys, in a court of law. This was true; 
and this, I suppose, might be tlie foundation of Hall’s as- 
sertion. Buc does not this very fact shew, that sotne part 
of the charge was true ? Tlie first article of the charge 
was, that by exercising his legatine powers he had injuredt 
the rights of the bishops, and other spiritual persons, ‘ This 
the Cardinal himself had acknowledged, and his goo4s had 
accordingly been seized into ::hc hands of the king; audj, 
in my opinion, this was the very thing that broughj: Mm 
off in the house. He had already suffered the lav? f he was 
in a pramioiiiCj and the' house, I conceive, pould go ua 
further. This I speak, upon the footing of hi$ pardibSil 
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dignity, which secured, as I judge it, both his life and his 
person to what purpose then, should the house proceed 
any farther, when the party had really suffered all, that in 
those times the house had it in their power to inflict? Thus, 
Sir, you see, that^some of the articles might be true, and 
yet the Cardinal might escape the censure of the house. It 
is true I have here given you but one instance, but there are 
several others, and one of a very singular nature I propose 
to send you in my next. 

Yoiirs, &c. 

Paul Gemsege. 

€755, July. 


iV. The Charge against Cardinal Wolsey farther considered. 
Mr. Urban, 

In the last paper I sent you, as preparatory to this, it was 
asserted, that in relation to the charge brought against 
Uardinai Wolsey in parliament, the house of commons could 
do no otherwise than they did ; because, though several of 
the articles alleged against him might be true, he had 
either suffered the law foir them already, or they were not 
sufficiently proved ; or, lastly, that though they were true, 
and perhaps well established the managers on the part 
of the privy council, yet they might be too inconsiderable, 
or in their own nature improper, for the house to ground any 
censure of the Cardinal upon them. ,This last I take to be 
the case of the 6th article, which is of so uncommon a stamp, 
so singular and extraordinary, that the discussion of it upon 
that sole accouflt, can hardly fait of proving acceptable to 
many of your readers. The article runs thus : And also 
whereas your grace is our sovei’eign lord and head, in whom 
standetb all the surety and wealth of this realm ; the samev 
lord Cardinal knowing himself to have the foul and conta- 
gious disease of the great pox broken out upon him in 
divers places of his body, came daily to your grace, sound- 
ing in your ears, and blowing upon your most noble grace 
with bis perilous and infective breath, to the marvellous 


^ A pramunire ordinarily extended to the party’s person j but a Cardinal 
of the church of Rome, could not, I thinh, at this time, when the Pope's 
authority was still subsisting in this kingdom, be imprisoned by the civil 
powers. 

d4 
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danger of your highness, if God of his infinite goodness had 
not better provided for your highness; and when he was once 
healed of them, he made your grace to believe that his 
disease uas an imposlliunic in his head, and no other thing,’^ 
This article, as appears from Hall, was 'one of the heads” 
of accusation preferred before, by the council, to the 
Jving ; and from Hall it was taken by Shakespeare, and in- 
serted in the play of Henry VIIL Now although the fact 
were true, that the Cardinal had contracted the venereal 
disease, as in the charge was set forth, yet the commons, 

I think, would pay no regard to it, because it was partly 
frivolous, and partly coram nonjiulice. It was not for them 
to take cognizance of the crime by which this ecclesiastic 
had got the foul distemper; and as to his approaching so 
near the king’s person, and so often, with the disease upon 
him, it miglit be indecent, imprudent, impudent, and 
^llameless, but could not amount to a crime, since the house 
might easily be satisfied, that the contagion of that odious 
distemper is not to be communicated by the breath. Dr, 
Fiddes therefore, in my opinion, acts but a weak part, where 
he blames bishop Burnet for saying, that it was notorious 
the Cardinal had the foul disease,” upon the footing of his 
escaping the censure of parliament for the article might 
be true, notwithstanding the Cardinal’s escape; and that it 
was true, I, for my part, make no manner of doubt, for t 
think there is as much proof of this fact, as the nature of the 
case, at this time, is capable of. 

In the first place the lords of the council not pnly charge, 
him with it in those articles they had delivered to the king, 
but also persist in their charge in these which they were now 
exhibiting against him in parliament. The Cardinal pre- 
tended, indeed, it was an imposthume in head ; but we 
must suppose he vVould say something, when the distemper 
appeared in his face, as we shall see it did, and it vvould 
naturally be asked, both by the king and others, what the 
matter was with his eminenco’sTace, 

In the next place it is well known that the Cardinal had 
no aversion to the ladies. It is observed, by a very great 
antiquarj^jt that the cardinals were wont to ride upon mules, 
which was emblematical, for, according to Upton de Studio 
Rei Militaris,” p. 148. Isti magni abbates’et ^ibbatissm de- 
bent in suis armis portare leopardos, mulos, burdones„ vcl 


^ T*i.lflos*s T.ifc of Wolsoy, CollsctioiMS, p* 191# 

f Mr. Auitih in Fiddos’s Collect, p, 89. 91, 
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tityros, pro eo, quod ipsi habent et portant ihstrumenta 
episcoporum, ut mitram et crucem, ut muH, leopardi, et 
tales bestiae portant instf amenta generativa equorum et ieo- 
num, non tamen eis ntuntur naturaliter, neque habent ipsum 
actum vel generationis exercitium*’^ This, the learned an- 
tiquary abovementioned, sa 5 ’s, has relation too to the mules 
upon which the ecclesiastics then rode. Accordingly, when 
after the fall of Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, then lord chan- 
cellor, took occasion, in one of his speeches to the parlia- 
ment, to compare the King to a shepherd, and the people 
to a feck of sheep, he resembles the Cardinal to a weather^ 

So the great weather, which of late is fajlen,^' says he;* 
an expression not accidentally dropt, but used purposely 
and with great propriety, as signifying to us the legal inca- 
pacity of the ecclesiastics of these times, thi'ough the pro- 
fession of celibacy, to perform the office of rams. But all 
this notwithstanding, the Cardinal, as was said, was a person 
of great intrigue. He had a natural son, who went hy the 
name of Winter, See the article, No. 27, Dr. Fiddes, p. 109. 
502, and his Collections, p. 182, besides whom, it is alleged 
in article 38, that he had two children by one Lark’s 
daughter, whom he keptf Now these things shew me that 
when Shakespeare makes Queen Catherine say, 

Of his own body he was ill,j 

l)r. ,W{arburton, who explains the passage thus, *^Le. he 
abused his bod;^ by intemperance and luxury,” did not ap- 
prehend the true meaning of it, for the queen no doubt 
meant to charge him with fornication, as is plain from the 
sense of that phrase in Hall, Edward V. f, 15. where he 
makes King Richard say of Jane Shore “ She was nought of 
her body.” With this crime the queen expressly charges 
the Cardinal in* Hall, f. 181 , and Hall, as is well known, was 
the author whom our poet chiefly followed. 

But 3dly, the Cardinal had actually lost an eye, and that 
it was by this distemper, no one, 1 think can reasonably 
doubt after what has been said, and that in the terms of the 
article it is so clearly implied, that the contagion had openlv 
.shewn itself about his head. He is here representedf, 
(says Mr. Anstis speaking of a drawing of the house of lordsi 
anno 1524, in Df. Fiddes) in a full or rather in a three- 


^ Pari. Hist, iU. p. 41. 

^ f also Skelton, p. 158 and 148 bis,’Vvhere there seems to he an allusion 
£b one of his mistresses ; as likewise in Shakespeare, iiL 5. 

J Shakespeare, EenxyVIil. act iv, scene 2^ 
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quarters face, which is the more observable, if the traditi- 
onary report have any foundation, that the disease which 
was objected to liim in the articles, had left such a blemish 
in one of his eyes, that to hide that defect he was constantly 
pictured in profile. If that should be true, either we are 
to suppose his station in this part of the house required such 
a method of the position of his face, or that he contracted 
the marks of this distemper after the time that this picture 
was taken.” Certainly, if this matter was to be decided by 
the two representations which we have of the Cardinal, one 
in this draught of the house of lords, A. D. 1524, and the 
other, which is much larger in Mr. Cavendish, it would 
go clearly in the Cardinal’s favour; for they being both 
profiles, (or perhaps one of them a three-quarters face) it 
has so fallen out, that one of them represents to us the right, 
and the other the left side of his face, and in both the eyes 
are very perfect. But one of these drawings was taken 
1524, and the other nobody knows when, wherefore, as Mr. 
Anstis observes, he might have contracted the distemper 
after these pictures were made. Besides, the former of 
them is so small that one would not build too much upon iU 
But as he certainly had lost an eye, as I shall shew by and 
by, if It were before the larger of these drawings were 
made, it must have been his right eye ; for his left is very 
conspicuous in that larger one in Mr. Cavendish. Now, 
that he really had lost one of his eyes, I prove, not only 
from the tradition mentioned by Mr. Anstis, but by the tes- 
timony of a contemporary writer, the poet Skelton, who 
wrote bis poem, intitled, Why go you not to court in 
the Cardinars life-time, and expressly calls him Poliphe^ 
mus ; the words are these : 

Scqiiitur Epitoma 

De morbilloso Thoma, 

Nec non obscocno 

De Poliphemo, &c. 

I’his Thomas here is tlie Cardinal, who, he says, was be-- 
come a monoc, by means of a distemper, which distemper 
he intimates, in the verses that follow, was a-kin to the le-' 
prosy,, for he calls him ^‘Naman Syrum,”and Mr. Beckethas 
shewn in the Philosophical Transactions, that the great jpox: 
formerly often passed here in England under the name of the 
leprosy, the distemper with which Naaman was affected. But 
our poet calls it expressly the Neapolitan disease, and says 
the Cardinal had been cut and slashed for it. But pray take 
Skelton’s words from the edition of 1736. 
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' JPorro perbelle dissimulatum 
Illubi Paadulphum tantum legatum 
Tam formidatam nuper prelatum 
Namaii Syrum nunc longatum 
In solitadine jam commoratum 
Neapolitano inorbo gravatum 
Malagmate, cataplasmati statum 
Pharmacopolm ferro foratum, &c. 

Itm.aybe said indeed, that this piece of Skelton’s is a 
virulent satire ; but let his lines be coloured never so 
strongly, it is ridiculous to suppose he should say the Car- 
dinal had but one eye if he had both ; and therefore I must 
insist, that though he should be mistaken as to the cause of 
the blemish, yet we must believe, that by one means or other 
his eminence was really deprived of the sight of one of his 
eyes. But X cannot imagine the poet was mistaken as to the 
cause ; for 

Fourthly, his testimony is very full for the Cardinal’s be*r 
ing infected with this distemper, and that it occasioned the 
Jqss of his eye. So, p. i 74. 

This Naaman Syrus 
So fel and so irous 
So ful of melancholy 
With a jftap before his eye 
Men wepe that he is pocky 
Or els his surgions they lye 
For as far as they can spy 
By the craft of surgery 
It is m^nus Domini. 

Se again, p. 175. 

He ij now so overthwart 
And so pained with panges 
That al his trust banges 
In Balthasor which healed 

Dohiingo’s nose ^ - , 

* Balthasor that healed Domingo’s pose 
From the puskilde pocky pose 
Now with his gummes of Araby* 

Hath promised to hele our Cardinal’s eie 
Yet some surgions put a dout 
Lest he will put it clean out. 

For Domingds pose we must read Domingds nose, and 
it is veiy evident from the seat of Domingo Lomelyn’s dis- 
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temper, whom Balthasor bad cared, that this last was a 
doctor at that time famous for the cure of the pox. The 
Cai\l]iiai’h frionds may call this piece of Skelton’s all ca- 
lumny and slander if tlicy ploii'-'C ; but more impartial judges 
will think the Cardinal’s case notorious^ since he was so 
openly taxed with it, not only by this poet, but in repeated 
acts of the privy council. 

The conclusion is, that this charge, as well several 
others, was true, but being nothing to the purpose, the 
house passed it o\ci, upon the representation of Mr, Crom- 
well, who no doubt could easily give the house satisfaction 
on such a futile accusation as this. 

YourS;^ &c. 

PauI GehsegB. 

1755, August. 




Y. Case of Ch \iiles Brandos, Duke of Suilblk, An obscure 
pd'^&age in History illustrated. 

At the close of the proceedings at Black Friars, in the 
cause of the divorce of King Henry VIII. from his queen 
Catherine of Arragon, it was expecred that the two legates, 
Campeuis and Wolscy, would have passed a definitive sen- 
tence; but instead of that, Campeiiis, who was speaker on 
the occasion, declared, to the disappointment of all the 
king’s friends, that they could not finally determine the suit 
without acquainting the i*ope, and that it being vacation 
time in the court of Rome, by authority of which their emi- 
nences sat, the court here nuibt be adjourned from that day, 
which was the 23d of July, to the 1st of October, and accord- 
ingly he did so adjourn it. 

The king was then present either in, as Shakespeare has 
it,* or rather near the court, as say other authors, and Being 
highly exasperated by theae delays, the duke of Suftblk, 
at his highness’s couimandaicnt, lor so we read in Caven- 
dish,t slept up, and with a haughty countenance uttered 
these words, ‘Mt u as never thus in England until w^e had 
cardinals amongst us;” whicli words were set forth (as the 
author observes) with such vehcmency, that^ifi^Jl men mar- 


* See hi5 Henry VIIL 
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veiled what he intended, the duke further expressing some 
opprobrious words. Campefiis being a foreigner, it is pro- 
bable, understood little of what was said, and therefore was 
not likely to make the duke any reply ; but Wolsey, who 
neither wanted spirit nor words on any occasion, answered 
him, by saying with grdkt sedateness, “ Sir, of all men in 
this realm you have least cause to dispraise cardinals, for if 
I poor cardinal had not been, you should not at this present 
have had a head upon your shoulders, wherewith to make 

such a brag in despite of us, who wish you no barm. 

Speak not reproachfully of your friends; you best know 
what friendship I have shewn you ; I never did reveal (it) to 
any person till now, either to mine own praise, or your dis- 
honour/’ Whereupon the duke went his way, and said no 
more, being much discontented. 

It is very plain the duke was stung, being conscious of 
the truth of what Wolsey alleged; out the question is. 
What it was that tlie Cardinal alluded to ; when, and upon 
what occasion he had saved the duke’s life ? Dr. Fiddes, who 
has written this Cardinal’s life, when he comes to this pas- 
sage, professes himself ignorant of his meaning; his words are, 

But that the charge itself had some foundation, though 
the fact upon which it is founded is still unknown,”* &c. 
And yet, I think, it is not difficult to unriddle it ; however, 
for the clearer apprehension of the matter, we must take 
things a little higher. 

Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, had a fine person, was 
endued with great strength of body, and of a noble courage, 
and having been brought up along with king Henry VIII. 
his disposition was so conformable to that of the king, that 
he became a great favourite with him. Nay, that king ac- 
tually raised him from the condition of a commoner to a 
dukedom, creating him first viscount Lisle, and then duke 
of 'Suffolk ; and this at a time when there were so few peers 
of that rank in England; for I think we had no other duke 
when their graces the duk^ of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
made, 5 Henry VIIL but Edward Stafford, duke of Buck- 
ingham. Brandop, by means of his close connexion with 
the king and the court, had an opportunity of recommend- 
ing himself to the favour of the princess Mary, the king’s 
youngest sister, and one of the nnest women of her time. 
The princess, it is thought, had no dislike to him ; however 
she was afterwards married to Lewis XII. king of France, 


^ FMdeSj p. 454. 
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but he dj’ing within three montlis after the marriag^e, she* 
became a dowager; and the king, her brother, writing her 
a letter of condolence upon the occasion, and to know her 
inclination as to her return into England, amongst others, 
deputed the duke of Suffolk to carry it; when^the duke, 
in possession of an opportunity so favourable to his inclina- 
tions, makes his addresses to the young queen, and in short 
married her in France, without the king’s privity or con- 
sent 

. This fact, I presume, would have been in construction 
law, high treason ; for let the king be never so favourably 
disposed towards him, the marrying his sister without his 
consent was a high crime ; and had the king, in the vio- 
lence of his resentment, been inclined fo have pushed mat* 
ters to extremity, his grace would have been tried by his 
peers ; and, as they were to determine whether a treason 
had been committed or not, the duke’s head would have 
been in the utmost jeopardy in such a reign. This I infer 
from the words of the statute 25 Ed. III. “ And because 
that many other like cases of treason may happen in time 
to come, which a man cannot think nor declare at this pre* 
sent time, it is accorded, that if any other case, supposed 
treason, which is not above specified, doth happen before 
any justices, the justices shall tarry without any going to 
judgment of the treason, till the cause be shewed and dc-- 
'dared before the king and his parliament, whether it ought 
to be judged treason, or other felony.” Which shews, that 
to denominate an act treasonable, (fepended very much at 
that time on interpretation ; to wit, whether the fact ex* 
tended to the king and his royal majesty, which is what the 
statute required ; and Henry, earl of Surrey, was accord- 
ingly executed in this reign, only for bearing certain arms 
which belonged to the king. It is true bishop Burnet says^ 
in his History of the Reformation, tom. i. p. 9. that Henry 
designed a marriage between his sister and the duke of 
Suffolk, but would not openly give liis consent. But this 
is said without proof, and wdien we consider the king’s tem- 
per and ciieumstauccs, not at all probable. He was fiery, 
and \ery jealous of his honour; and Thomas Howard, 
youngest son to the duke of Norfolk, was imprisoned in his 
reign for affiancing himself without the king’s consent, to 
Margaret, daughter to Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, 
and his lady, Margaret, the king’s sister, and actiaally died 
in prison, A. D. 1537. The king bad no child himself at 
this tune, his two sons being dead, aud the princess Mary, 
who afterwards reigned, not born ; insomuch that the suq- 
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cession might possibly depend upon it : a point which this 
king ever kept in view, having, though not a personal, yet 
a bleeding remembrance of the broils that so lately bad de- 
populated the kingdom during the long contests of the two 
houses of Lancaster and York# Henry takes particular no- 
tice of this affair of the si^fcession in his speech at the Black 
Friars and it is well known that the remote issue of this 
very match, in the person of that accomplished lady, the 
lady Jane Grey, was very near creating this king’s daughter 
Mary much trouble at the time of her accession. 

Brandon himself, though a prime favourite, was still but 
a subject, and though the king afterwards might be induced 
to pardon him, and did so, yet it is not likely that he either 
intended or approved of the match : na}^, I must think it 
impossible but that the marriage being solemnized and 
consummated without his leave, he, or indeed any other 
prince, would be highly offended at it ; and if he had pro- 
ceeded to take off the duke’s head for it, it would have 
been far from being the most arbitrary, or most unjustifiable 
measure of his but too bloody reign. Both Brandon and 
the young queen were sensible of the danger they were 
incurring : she, for her part, interested Francis L king of 
France, to use his good offices with her brother before the 
celebration of the nuptials ; |tnd the duke in his letter to 
the Cardinal upon the occasion says, he told the king of 
France He was like to be undone if this matter should 
come to the knowledge of his master,’^ and yet he ventured 
to marry without obtaining his hard-ruledf master’s leave, 
or even without acquainting him with his design. It was 
certainly an act of great presumption, and the duke accord- 
ingly in one of his letters to Wolsey expresses his fears, 
that when the king comes to be acquainted with the mar- 
riage, he will displeased,^ and so he desires him to me- 
diate in his favour ' 

After the marriage, Suffolk and the French queen wrote 
to the king to implore his pardon ; and one is obliged to sup^ 

E ose, from the natural impetuosity of Henry’s temper, that 
e was incensed enough at first, and that there was the ut- 
most need for some powerful friend to interpose between 
the duke and danger: Wolsey W'as that friend: Wolsey was 
then but archbishop of York, neither cardinal nor lord high 
chancellor, and consequently his greatness was but just 


^ Cavcadish, p. 90. 

f So Shakespeare makeg Wolsey style Ileory VIII, 
{ Fiddes^ p., 
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dawning, Wherefore the laying an obligation so personal on 
two such great personages as the king’s sister and the duke 
of iSuiFoIk, would be viewed by him as a step most advanta- 
geous to his own rising, and as such be most greedily 
catched at, since by their assistance he might effectually 
overbalance tlie duke of NorfoIk^4he duke of Buckingham, 
the bishop of Winchester, or any others that he deemed his 
most powerful rivals in the king’s favour. In short, a pardon 
•was obtained for this noble couple, and it was very much 
owing, as Fiddes himself observes, p. 88, to the good offices 
of Wolsey. Well might this cardinal then afterwards say to 
the duke^ upon this sole account, that he of all men had 
the least occasion to speak ill of cardinals,' for had it not 
been for -him, his head would not have been upon his 
shoulders; intimating ihethinks plainly enough, that the 
king at the time was so violently enraged against the duke 
for marrying his sister without his leave, that had not the 
Cardinal pacified him, when perhaps no person living else 
could, he would have brought him for it to the scaffold. 

Yours, &c. 

P. Gemsege. 

1755, March. 


VI. Strange Incident in the Life of Henry V. explained. 

Mr. Urban, Oxford^ Feb. 13. 

Speed, in the life of Henry V. (Edit. 3.) tells us that 
when he was Prince of Wales, He came into his father’s 
presence in a strange disguise, being in a garment of blue 
satin, wrought full of eylet-holcs, and at,.every eylet the 
needle left hanging by the silk it was wrought with.” This 
strange disguise has often pu: 22 lecl me as well as the author;^ 
and may be one reason why R^apin has taken no notice of 
it But since my residence in this city, I have found the 
meaning of it in the following custom, observed annually 
on the Feast of the Circumcision,, at Queen’s College, 
where the Bursar gives to every member a needle and 
thread, in remembrance of the founder, whose name was 
Egglesflcld, falsely deducing it from two French words, 
Aguille Fil, a needle and thread ; according to the custom 
of former times, and the doctrine of rebusses. Egglesfield, 
however^ is pure Saxon and not French; and the founder 
ef Queen’s College was an Englishmans born in Cumberland. 
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He was, however, confessor to a queen of Dutch extraction 
daughter to the earl of Hainault and Holland; a circum- 
stance which probably gave rise to the false derivation of 
his name. 

Now prince Henry having been a student in that cpllege, 
this strange garment was probably designed by him to ex- 
press his academical character, if it was not indeed his aca- 
demical habit, and such as was then worn by the sons of 
noblemen. In either case it was the properest habit he 
could appear in, his father being at that time greatly appre- 
hensive of some trouble, from his active and ambitious 
temper, and afraid of his taking the crown from him, as he 
did at last; and the habit of a scholar was so very different 
from that of a soldier, in those days, that nothing could 
better efface the impressions the king had received against 
him, than this silent declaration of his attachment to litera- 
ture, and renunciation of the sword* 

Yours, &c. 

G. S, Greek 

,1756, March, 


VII. The Proclamation for celebrating the Coronation and esta* 
blishing a Court of Claims, with the Claims made out before the 
Coronation of James II. 

PROCLAMATION. 


George Rex. 

Whereas we have resolved, by the favour and blessing 
of Almighty God, to celebrate the solemnity of our roysd 
coronation upog Tuesday, the twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember next, at our palace at Westminster; and forasmuch 
as by ancient customs and usages, as also in regard of di- 
vers tenures of sundry manors, lands, and other heredita- 
ments, many of our loving Subjects do claim, and are bound 
to do and perform divers several services on the said day, 
and at the time of the coronation, as, in times precedent, 
their ancestors, and those from whom they claim, have done 
and performed at the coronation of our famous progenitors 
and predecessors; we therefore, out of our princely care 
for the preservation of the lawful rights and inheritances of 
our loving subjects, whom it may concern, have thought fit 
to give notice of and publish our resolutions thereon ; and 
do hereby give notice ofiand publish the sanae accordingly; 
voi.. 1 . 
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and we do hereby further signify, that by our commissioit 
under our great seal of Great Britain, we hare appointed 
and authorised our most dearly-beloved brotlier and coun- 
sellor Edward Duke of York, with all the other members of 
the privy-conncil, or any five or more of them, to receive, 
hear, and dotcniiinc, the petitions and claims which shall 
be to them exhibited by any of our losing subjects in this 
behalf: and we shall appoint our said commissioners, for 
that purpose, to sit in llic painted chamber of our palace at 
Westminster, upon Tuesday, the twenty-first day of this 
instant, July, at ten of the clock in the forenoon of the same 
day, and, from time to time, to adjourn, as to them shall 
seem meet, for the exeention of our said commission, which 
we do thus publish, to the intent that all such persons, 
whom it may any ways concern, may know^ when aW where 
to give their attendance for the exhibiting of their petitiohs 
and claims, concerning the services before-mentioned to be 
done and performed unto us at our said coronation: and we 
do hereby sigmly unto all and every our subjects, whom 
it ma} concern, that our will and pleasure is^ and we do 
hereby strictly charge all persons, of what rank or quality 
soever they be, who either upon onr letters to them di-» 
rected, or by reason of their offices or tenures, or otherwise, 
are to do any service at the said day or time of our corona- 
tion, that they do duly give their attendance accordingly, in 
all respects furnished anti a]) pointed as to so great a solem- 
nity appertaineth, and answciablo to the dignities and places 
which every one of them respectively holdeth and enjoy- 
eth; and of this they or any of them, are not to fail, as 
they will answer the contrary at their periU, unless iipou 
special reasons by ourself, uiitler our hand, to be allowed, 
wc shall disj^onse with any of their services or attendances. 

Given at our Court at St. James’s, the ^Sth day of July> 
1761 , in the first year of our reign. 

Jn order viore particularly to explain to our readei^s i^ke 
tiire of those claims^ we have here marked the clams qf seve* 
ral pei'som to do service at the coronation tf king James IL 
and his queen, 1683. 

1. The lord great chamberlain of England claimed at^th'ife 
said coronation, to carry the king his shirt and clothes the 
morning of the coronation, and with the lord ch&mberlain to 
dress the king. To liave forty yards of crimson velvet for a 
robe, also the king’s bed and bedding, and furniture of hi« 
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chkttiber where he lay the night before, with Tiis wearing 
apparel and night-gown : also to serve the king with water, 
before and after dinner, and to have the basons and towels, 
and cup of assay. Allowed, except the cup of assay. He 
received the forty yards of velvet, and the rest of the fees 
were compounded for 200l 

2. The earl of Derby counterclaimed the office of lord 
great chamberlain, with the fees, &c. but was not allowed. 

3. The king’s champion claimed his office as lord of Seri- 
velsby manor in Lincolnshire, to perform the said office, 
and to have a gold cup and cover, with the horse on which 
he rides, the saddle, armour, and furniture, and twenty 
yards of crimson satin. — Allowed, except the said twenty 
yards of satin. 

4. The said office counterclaimed by another branch of 
the said family, but not allowed. 

5. The lord of the manor of Lyston, in Essex, claimed to 
make wafers for the king and queen, and serve them up to 
their table, to have all the instruments of silver and other 
metal, used about the same, with the linen^ and certain 
proportions of ingredients, and other necessaries, and live- 
ries for himself and two men. — Allowed, and the service, 
with his consent, performed by the king’s officers, and the 
^ees compounded for 30l. . 

6. The »lord mayor and cit^^^Eehs of London claimed to 
serrn the king with wine after dinner, in a gold cup, and to 
have the saibe cup and cover for his fee, and with twelve 
other citizens, by them appointed, to assist the chief butler 
of England in the butlersfaip, and to have a table bn the left 
hand of the hall. Not allowed in the reign of king Jfames, 
because the liberties of the city were then seized into the 
king’s hands ; but yet they executed the office, ex gratia^ 
and dined in the hall, and had a gold cup for their fee. 

' ^ 7. The said lord mayor and citizens of London claimed 
to serve the queen Jn like manner j and were only disallowed, 
at that time, for the same rgason- 

8. The mayor and burgesses of Oxford, by charter, claimed 
to serve in the office of butlership to the king with the ci- 
tizens of London, with all fees thereunto belonging. — ^Al- 
lowed, and to have three maple cups for their fee ; and also, 
ex gmtiu regh, a large gilt bowl and cov^r. 

9. The lord of the manor of Bardolf, in Addington, Sur- 
rey, claimed to find a man to make a mess of grout in the 
king’s kitchen, and therefore praying that the king’s master 
cook might perform that service. — ^Allowed, and the said 

-lord of the manor brought it up to the king" s table. 
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10. The lord of the manor of llnier. in Bucks, claimed to 
be marshal, surveyor, and couservuior of his majesty's 
hawks in England, with dixers fees, and the nomination of 
under officers. — ^Not allowed, because not respecting the 
coronation, but left to take his course at law, if he thought 
fit. 

11- The lord of the manor of Little Wilden, who at that 
time was also seised of the bailiwicks of keeper of the 
king^'s buckhounds, claimed to be keeper and master of the 
same, and to keep twenty-four buckhounds and sixteen 
harriers, and to have certain fees and liveries for himself 
and servants. — Disallowed, for the same reason as the for- 
mer, but left to take his course at law. 

12. The master of the king’s great wardrobe, claimed to 
receive fronj his deputy a pall of cloth of gold, and to carry 
it to the altar for the king to offer, and that bis deputy 
should attend near Garter king of arms, in a robe of scarlet 
cloth, with a gold crown embroidered on the left sleeve. 
Not allowed, but left to take his course at law, if he thought 
fit. 

13. The clerk of the great wardrobe, claimed to bring a 
rich pall of cloth of gold, to be held over the king’s head, 
while he is anointed, as also the arinil of cloth of tissue, 
and to attend near Garter king of arms, in a robe of scarlet 
cloth, with a crown embroidered on the left sleeve. — Not 
allowed, but left to take his course at law, if he thought fit 

14. The master of the horse to the king, claimed to at- 
tend at the coronation as seijeant of the silver scullery, and 
to have all the silver dishes and plates served on that day to 
the king’s table, with the fees thereto belonging, and to 
take assay of tlie king’s meat at the kitchen-dresser bar. — 
Not allowed, because not claimed heretofore ; but left to 
make application to the king ; who was pleased to allow the 
said service and fees, as the duke of Albemarle enjoyed 
tliem on the coronation of king Charles II. by virtue of the 
same post. 

15. The lord of the manor olf Nether Bilsington, Kent, 
claimed to present the king with three maple cups, by bimn 
self or deputy. Allowed. 

16- The lord of the manor and hundred of Winfred, 
Dorset, claimed to serve the king with water for his hands, 
and to have the bason and ewer for his fce,“ — Not allowed, 
but left to make his ai>plication to the king, if he thought 
fit. 

17. The duke of Norfolk, as the first earl of England, 
claimed to redeem the sword offered by the king at tho' 
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».ltaY, and .to carry it before his majesty, in his return to his 
palace, and reseiTation of other rights and dignities, with 
tees, &c. 

18. And also, as earl of Surrey, claimed to carry the se- 
cond sword before the king, with all privileges and dignities 
thereto belonging; neither of which allowed, the claims not 
being made out, and the same being disallowed at the last 
coronation. 

, 19. The earl of Ereter,,! As seised of several parts of the 

20. Sir George Blunde), > barony of Bedford, respectively 

21. Thomas Snaggs,' > claimed to execute the office 
of almoner ; and as the fees of that office, to have the silver 
alms-bason, and the distribution of all the silver therein, 
and of the cloth spread for their majesties to walk on ; as 
also the fine linen towel, a tun of wine, &c. — On reference 
to the. king to appoint which of them he pleased, the earl 
was appointed, pro hue vice, with a salvo jure to the other 
two ; but the silver dish, and the cloUi from the throne in 
Westminster-hall to the west door of the Abbey-church, 
were only allowed. 

22. The dean and chapter of Westminster claimed to in- 
struct the king in the rites and ceremonies used at the coro- 
nation ; to assist the archbishop in divine service ; to have 
the custody of the coronation robes ; to have robes for the 
dean and his three chaplains, and for sixteen ministers of 
th€> said church ; the royal habits put off in the church, the 
several oblations, furniture of the church, canopy, staves 
and bells, and the clotB on which their majesties walk from 
the west door of the church to the theatre, Allowed, 
except the custody of the regalia ; and the fees referred to 
the king’s pleasure. 

23. The churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
claimed, to have fhe cloth (lying in their parish) whereon the 
king goes in procession, for the use of the poor. 

24. The vicar and churchwardens of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, claimed ai&halre of tbe said cloth, for their poor.*— 
Which claims were only read and not admitted. 

25. The earl marshal of England claimed to appease the 
debates that might arise in the king’s house on this day ; to 
keep the doors of the same, and of the abbey, &c. and to 
dispose pf the places to the nobles, &c. with all fees belong- 
ing thereto.— Disallowed, as unprecedented ; and several 
of the particulars being counterclaimed by the lord great 
di^amberll^in; but with a salm jure^ to the said earl marshal. 

26. The lord of the manor of Ashlee, Norfolk, claimed to 
perform the office fall the napery, and to have all the tabfo^ 
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linen, when taken away. — ^Not allowed because that he had 
not his evidence ready to make it out, but with o,sahoojure» 

21. Ti'<‘ carl oi* Derby, as seised in fee of the isle and 
castle of Pelham, and dominion of Man, claimed to present 
the king' with two falcons on this day. Which was allowed, 
and the falcons presented accordingly. 

28. The earl of Kent claimed to carry the great spurs be^* 
fore the king ; but not being made out, was not allowed. 

29. The same counterclaimed by the lord de Grey of 
Thyne, and allowed. 

30. The same counterclaimed by the duke of Norfolk, as 
earl of Surrey; but disallowed for want of evidence, and 
because it was not admitted at the preceding coronation. 

31. The barons of the cinque ports claimed to carry the 
canopy over the king, and to nave the same, with the staves 
and bells for their fees, and to dine in the hall on the king^s 
right hand. — Allowed. 

32. The lord of the manor of Scoulton, alias Bourdclies, 
Norfolk, claimed to be chief larderer ; and to have for his 
fees the provisions remaining after dinner in the larder. 
Which office and fees, as also that of caterer, were like- 
wise, 

33. Counterclaimed by the lord of the manor of Eston. 
at the Mount, Essex ; and on reference to the king, it ap- 
pearing that other manors were also severally held by the 
same service, the former was appointed pro hac vice^ with a 
salvo jure to the other. 

34. The lord of the manor of Wirksop, Nottingham, 
claimed to find the king a right-hand glove,. and to support 
the king’s right arm while he holds the sceptre. — ^Allowed. 

35. Bishop'> of Durham, and Bath and Wells, claimed to 
support the king in the procession. — Allowed ; the king 
having graciously consented tliereto; and the bishops of 
London and Winchester being appointed to support the 
queen. 

36. The Ion) of the manor ofrFyngrith, Essex, claimed to 
be chairi)erlain to the queen for the day, and to have the 
queen’s bed and furniture, the basons, &c. belonging to the 
office; and to have a clerk in the exchequer to demand and 
receive the queen’s gold, &c.' — Disallowed, because not 
made out; but left to prosecute it at law, if hp thought fit* 

37- The lord of the manor of Great Wytnondley, Hett^ 
fordshire, claimed (as. chief cup-bearer) to serve the king 
wuth the first cup of silver gilt, at dinner, and .to have tlie^ 
cup for his fee. — Allowed. 

38. The lard of the manor of Heydon, Essex,, claimed te. 
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hold.the bason and ewer to the king, by virtue of one moiety, 
and the towel by virtue of another moiety of the said manor, 
when the king washes before dinner, — ^Allowed, as to the 
toweJ only. 

39. The duke of Norfolk, as earl of Arundel* and lord of 
Kenninghall manor, Norfolk, claimed to perform by deputy 
the office of chief butler of England, and to have for his fees 
the best gold cup and cover, with all the vessels and wine 
remaining under the bar, and all the pots and cups, except 
those of gold or silver, iu the wine-cellar after dinner* — ^Al- 
lowed, with only the fee of the cup and ewer. 

1761, Julj/. 


VIII* Origin of the Hugonots. 

Hugo Aubrlct, who by merit had gained the esteem of 
Charles V. of France, was invested with the dignity of pro- 
vost of Paris when Charles VL mounted the throne. He 
shewed himself worthy of that important post by the care 
which he took for the maintenance of good order, for the 
embellishment of the city, and for the convenience of its 
inhabitants. He had contributed to the wholesomeness of 
the air, and to the neatness of the streets, by means of sub- 
terraneous cliannels, pf which he was the htventor. He had 
built many bridges, in ci^rder to facilitatte the communication 
between various quarters of the city, and he employed on 
these different works the beggar, the idle, in a word, those 
unhappy wretches whom indigence and want of work ren- 
dered enemies to the state. Every thing manifested his 
distinguished zeal for the public good; but he had offended 
the university, and that ruined him ; the students, most of 
them men grpwn, proud of their numbers, and of their pri- 
vileges, frequently abandoned themselvps to scandalous ex- 
cesses* The proyost, attentive to the public tranquillity, 
treated them with all l\xe rigor that their repeated enormi- 
ties deserved i he had qrdored his Serjeants to seize them 
wherever they committed disorders, and to confine them iu 
the dungeons of the little Chatelet, which he had caused to 
be dug on purpose for them. The members of the univer- 
sity spared no pains to take, the most * cruel revenge on him ; 
they made private inquiries into the morals of this rigid 
pldvost, and ^yben they thought their proofs sufficient, tjhey 
cited him before the ecclesiastical tribunaU At first, de» 

£ 4 
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pending on the protection of the court, he despised their 
prosecution; but the credit of his adversaries prevailed 
over tlie favor of princes; he was arrested, and carried t5 
the prison of the spiritual court^aind on the evidence of 
some witnesses, (such as they were) condemned as a bad 
catholic, intemperate, debauched, as an enCourager of wo- 
men of dissolute lives, particularly of Jewesses, in short, as a 
Jew and a Heretic. He would have been burnt alive, if the 
court had not mitigated his sentence. He was obliged to 
mount a scaffold, and there bare-headed, and without a- 
girdle, he was forced on his knees to ask pardon, in the pre- 
sence of a crowd of people. The rector, at the head of the 
university, assisted at this melancholy spectacle, and the 
bishop of Paris, dressed in ]xis pontifical robes, publicly 
preached to the accused, and concluded with condemning 
him to end his days in a dungeon, with bread and water 
only for his support. Hugo Aabrict was released the year 
after, by the same populace, who had joyfully assisted at 
his punishment. — It is from this provost of Paris that the 
Protestants have been called Hugonots, an injurious appeU 
lation used in France to signify the enemies of the church. 

1764, June^ 


IX. A particular and authentic Account of the Escape of Charlks 
Edward Stuart, commonly called the Young Chevalier, after the 
Battle of Culloden. 

The battle of Culloden was fought on the 16th of April, 
1746 ; and the young chevalier having his horse shot through 
the neck with a musket ball, and seeing the' 1*out among his 
troops universal and irretrievable^ was persuaded to provide 
for his own safety as well as he could. He was soon 
mounted on a fresh horse, and, apccompanied by a few cho-* 
sen friends,* he retreated by Tordurock, a village about 
nine miles from Inverness, to Aberardar, about three miles 
farther in Mackintosh’s country j thence to Faroline, five 


^ Sir Tbomas Sheridan ; Wis two aid-de^oamps, Bavld Murray, and Mr* 
Alexander Maclepd 5 captain O^SuUivau, and captain two Irish gen- 
tlemen, who had the French king»s commission j Mr. John Hay, one of hil 
lecretarres; with those weVe i;dwaril Bdurk, a Herrant of Mafileodj a servant 
of Mr. Hay ; and OHO* Ailan Maodonald. ‘ } ’ 
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miles farther iti Lovat’s country ; and thence to Gortulaig, 
one mile farther, a house,of Mr, Fraser, steward to lord Lo- 
vat. At this place he found lord Lovat himself, who ex- 
horted him most pathetically to keep up his courage, and 
remember his ancestor Robert de Bruce, who, after losing 
eleven battles, by winning the twelfth, recovered the king- 
dom. On the other hand, O’Sullivan, and O’Neille, took 
him aside, and begged him to listen to no such insinuations. 

This was certainly the best advice, and he followed it; 
for, about ten at night, he set forward and reached Inver-, 
gary about five o’clock the next morning. Invergary was a 
castle belonging to Macdonald of Giengary, which was not 
then burnt, nor was its owner, who afterwards suffered long 
confinement in Edinburgh Castle, yet taken prisoner ; but, 
the famil;y being absent, it could afford no entertainment 
Bourk, however, was fortunate enough to catch a brace of 
salmon early in the forenoon, which furnished the little 
company with a meal. After their repast, a consultation 
was held and it was thought proper that the adventurer, 
should proceed with only O’Sullivan, Allan Macdonald, and 
Bourk, for a guide ; it was farther thought necessary, that 
he should change clothes with Bourk, which was accord- 
ingly done ; and setting out about two o’clock they reached 
Donald Gameron’s, at Glenpean, about nine at night. Being 
exhausted with fatigue, and not having closed his eyes for 
more than eight and forty hours, he threw himself upon a 
bed in his clothes, and fell asleep ; he awaked early in the 
morning greatly refreshed, and continued his course on 
foot, through places that perhaps had never before been 
trodden, and over mountains which would have been inac- 
cessible to all who were not in equal danger, and at length 
arrived at the Glen of Morar. After a short respite, he pro- 
ceeded to Boreflale in Arisaig, a country of Clanranald’s, 
where he rested several days, giving and getting intelli- 
gence. At this place he was again joined by captain 
U’Neille, who acquainted hkn, that there was not the least 
hope of re-dssembling his men, and that he had nothing left 
but to get out of the country. With this view, he deter- 
mined to move towards the western isles, hoping there to 
find a ship to c^tty him abroad, more easily than on the 
continent 

At a place called^ Gualtergil, in the Isle of Sky, there 
lived an old man, one Donald Macleod, who was a good 
pilot, and thought to be trusty ; this man therefore was sent 
fbr> and the adventurer committing himself to him, he en- 
gaged to conduct him through the isles to a place of safety«. 
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Accordingly^ an eight-oared barge vtras procured, and an 
the 26th of April, in the dusk of ihe evening, the chief, with 
O'Ncille, O’Sullivan, Allan Macdonald, Bourk, who oiBci- 
ated as boatman, and the old pilot, embarked ap Lochnan- 
naiight, in Boredale, the very place whore he first landed 
in Scotland. 

By the time they had put off from shore it was bccomeqnite 
dark ; and in a short time they were overtaken by a violent 
storm of wind and rain : their boat had no covering, and 
they had neither light nor compass on board, so that they 
drove all night they knew not whither, the sea every mo- 
ment breaking over them, and the boat being in equal dan- 
ger of sinking and oversetting; it happened, however, that 
when the day broke, the storm spbaided, and they disco- 
vered, with great joy, a promontory, called Rossinish, in 
the east part of Beiibicula, a small isfand belonging to Clan- 
ranald, and lying between north and south Vist. fiere they 
soon landed in safety, and with all possible expedition made 
a fire, the little crew being half perished with cold. 

In the mean time, the duke of Cumberland supposing, 
cither from conjecture or intelligence, that the fugitive 
had repaired to the western isles, sent general Campbell in 
pursuit of him, who went immediately to St. Kilda, where 
he might probably have found him, if it had not been for 
the storm 5 so that what appeared to be their danger was 
their security. The general soon found that there was no- 
body at St. Kilda but the inhabitants, who had no other 
commerce with the world than the payment of their rent 
once a year in Soland goose feathers, and who did not know 
that such a being as Campbell sought, existed in the world. 

While this was doing, the adventurer lay weather-bound 
at Benbicula ; but, after two days and two nights, he and 
his attendants set sail again, on the 29 th, fbr Stornway, the 
chief port of Lewis, which is the northernmost of the V est- 
erii isles : it lies about fourteen leagues north of Benbicula, 
and belongs to Seafort. Soon rafter they put to sea, they 
were overtaken by another storm, which forced them, the 
next morning, into Scalpay, or Glass, an island belonging to 
the laird of Maclcod, and passing for shipwrecked mer- 
chants, were hospitably entertained by t)onald Campbell, 
the farmer of the island. 

On the first of May, a boat was procured, and Ifacleod, 
the old pilot, dispatched to Stornway,* to fteight a vessel for 
the Orkneys f in two days he seat notice mat the vessel 
was ready,’ and the chief immediately put. to sea, and on 
the fourth at Loch Sheito;; from whence, w|tb: 
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O’l^ullivan, O^Neille, and Bourk the guide, Allan Macdo- 
nald taking his leave for South Vist, they proceeded on foot 
for .Stornway, Having travelled, or rather wandered through 
the hills all night, they arrived on the fifth at noon, wet and 
weaxi, at the pomt of Arinish, about half a mile S.E* of 
Stonnvay. Here Macleod, their pilot, was sent for from- 
Stor/i^ay, who brought them some refreshments, and then 
conducted them to lady Kildun’s, a Mackenzie, at Arinish, 
to wail till all should be ready for an embarkation. But the 
next mornings upoa Macleod^s return to Stornway, he found, 
to ais inexpressible confusion and surprise, all the people 
up in arms, and an embargo laid upon all shipping. 

His servant, it seems, iiad got drunk in his absence, and 
discovered for whom the ship had been hired. The whole 
project being therefore totally ruined, the unhappy fugitive 
went haslily fiom lady Kildun’s without knowing what 
course to take : it was at first proposed to sail for the Ork- 
neys, in the boat they had ; but this the crew, now^ reduced 
to two, did not dare to attempt, and it was then resolved 
that they should steer southw'ai:d, along the coast, in hopes 
of succeeding better elsewhere.. 

They were, however, soon driven upon a desert island, 
called Evirn, or Ilfurt; it lies about twelve' miles from 
Stornway, and is not more than half a mile over each way. 
They found, liowever, some fishermen upon it, who, taking 
the wanderers for a press-gang, ran away, and took to their 
boat with great precipitation, leaving ail their fish behind 
them. Fitiding, by this means, a gopd .dinner where they 
least expected it, the chief proposed to leave money in its 
place;, but being told, that this piece of honesty might 
raise a dangerous suspicion, be was persuaded to take his 
rbeai at free cost 

In this island, the weather being very tempestuous, they 
subsisted isome days upon some fish which they found cu- 
ring, and some shell-fish which at low water they picked up 
on the b^acb.. This was l?ad board, but they bad worse 
lodging ; for, upon the whole island, there was * no trace of 
human dwelling, except one wretched hovel, of' which the 
walk only were sUnding^ within these walls, therefore, they 
lay down at night upon the bare ground, and spread a sail 
ov^r. them by way or. canopy. 

In* the morning of the. tenth, the Wjsather being more fa- " 
v«oiurdhile, they embarked for the Harries, and touched at the 
hospitable ftirmeris at Scalpay, when they offered money in 
ihm i better boat. 

' yras, to be lost, they put to sea again in their 
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oiMi; but it happened, whether by inattention, the sittia^ 
tion of the coast, or the haisiness of the weather, they were 
5!irpnsed by an English man of war, who immediately gave 
them chartc. They rowed away with all their might, and the 
■vessel continued to gain upon them, during a chase of three 
leagues, so that she was once within two musquet shot. 
The adventurer encouraged his men by the promise of a 
reward if they escaped, but declared at the same time, that 
he would not be taken alive ; they therefore redoubled their 
efibrts, and the wind ‘suddenly dying away, the man of war 
was becalmed, and the skiff was soon out of sight Having 
thus escaped once more, when it was but just possible to 
escape, they got in among the rocks at the point of Roudil, 
an inland in the Harries, belonging to Macleod, and keep** 
ing close along the shore, at length landed upon the island 
of Loch Sibert, not far from the promontory in Benbicula, 
where they had been forced on shore by the storm that 
overtook them soon after their first embarkation at Loch 
Nannaugb, 

It being low water when they came on shore, the chief 
assisted the boatmen to fill a keg with partans, or sea-crabs, 
and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Macleod, their 
pilot insisted upon carrying it as his share of the baggage. 

Having wandered about two miles inland, without seeing 
the least appearance of a house, they at last lighted on a 
little hovel, the entrance of vihich was so low, that the ad- 
venturer was forced to creep into it on his hands and knees^ 
Bourk, tlieir guide, endeavoured to remedy the inconve-’ 
nicnce by sinking the threshold, which, however, made but 
a very little difference. In this hiding-place, he continued 
several days, and Clanraaald, the lord of Benbicnla, and his 
lady, hearing where he was, came to see him, and promised 
him all the service in tbeir power. 

By their advice, he retired sixteen miles farther up the 
country, near the mountain of Corrodale, in South Vist; 
where he arrived under the conduct of Ranald Macdonald 
on the sixteenth. 

Macleod, their pilot, had been sent off the day before to 
the continent, with letters to Lochiel and Murray, to pro- 
cure throe articles of great importance —intelligence, mo- 
ne\, and brandy. After an absence of eighteen days, he 
returned with some intelligence, and two ankers of mndy, 
but no money; Murray, whom he found with Loobiihl,.at 
tlie head of Loch Aigaig, declaring that he could spare 
none, having only sixty louis d’ors for himselfi Macleod 
was glad to find ms in a better dwelling than be had 
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left him, though it was no better than two cow-hides, sup- 
ported by four moveable pillars of wood. 

Having continued here about a month, during which 
time he endeavoured to amuse himself by hunting, fowl- 
ing, and fishing, exercises which, if they did not much sus- 
pend his anxiety, greatly contributed to the subsistence of 
his company. But hearing that some militia were landed 
in pursuit of him at Eriska, a little island between Barra 
and South Vist, be found it necessary to shift the scene : 
on the fourteenth of June, therefore, with O’Neiile, O^SuI- 
iivan, Bourk the guide, and Macleod the pilot, he put once 
more to sea, and landed at Ovia, or Fovaya, a small island 
between South Vist, and Benbicula. 

Here he was hospitably entertained four days by Ranald 
Macdonald, who hajipened to be upon the island grazing 
his cattle. 

On the eighteenth, he set out for Rossinigsh, the pro- 
montory, where he had landed after his first embarkation ; 
hut perceiving that boats, with militia on board, were con- 
tinually cruising round it, he embarked, in order to return 
to Glen Corrodale in South Vist, and after being forced out 
of his way by a storm, and obliged to take shelter from the 
winds and waves, in the cleft of a rock, he at last arrived at 
Celiestiella in ^uth Vist, and kei>t moving, to and again, 
between that place and Loch Boisdale, according to the 
motions and appearances of his various enemies. 

While he was thus shifting his ground, and pressed on 
different sides, he received intelligence, that captain Caro- 
line Scot was landed at Kilbride, within two miles of him.— 
Upon this, he immediately dismissed all his associates, ex- 
cept O'Neille, with whom he repaired to the top of a moun- 
tain, where they passed the night. In the morning he 
learnt, that general Campbell was at Bernera, a small island 
between North Vist and the Harries, His distress and dan- 
ger were now very great ; he was hemmed in between the 
forces, that were on both tjjie landsides of him, and it was 
impossible to escape by sea, for Macleod the pilot being de- 
serted by the boatmen, on his dismission, had been obliged 
to sink the boat. In this dilemma O’Neille thought of ap- 
plying to Miss Flora Macdonald, whom he knew to be then 
at Milton, her brother’s house in South Vist, whither she 
had lately come from the Isle of Sky, on a visit. He ac- 
cordingly went to Milton, leaving his^ friend, who did not 
dare to quit his hiding-place, behind, and telling the lad? 
big situation, urged her to go to hi'm.^ To this, at length 
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convinced' of the necessity, she consented,, taking with het 
onlv one Mackechan as a servaiit. 

Miss Flora being conducted by O’Ncille to the forlorn 
fugitive, it \va& agreed that she siioiild procure him a female 
dross, and, in that disguise, carry him out of the country as 
her maid-servaiiL 

ill prosecution of this plan, she set out, on the 21st of 
June, for Clanranald’s, where she hoped to procure such 
apparel as would he necessary for the execution of it ; but 
having no passports, she, and lier servant Mackechan, were 
made prisoners by a party of the militia. 

The lady desiring to see their oflGiccr, was told he was 
absent, and would not be with them till the next morning : 
this was an unfortunate delay, but patience was the only re- 
medy. In the morning the officer arrived, and Miss’Mac- 
donald was agreeably surprized to find that it was Hugh 
Macdonald, of Armadale, her fether-in-law. Of him she 
soon procured not only her discharge, but the passports that 
would be necessary in the prosecution of her scheme ; one 
for herself, one for Mackechan, and one for Betty Bourk, 
the name to be assumed by the adventurer. She also' pre- 
vailed upon him to give her a letter for her mother, recom- 
mending Betty as an excellent spinner, knowing that her 
mother was in great want of such a person. 

Macdonald accordingly wrote the following letter to his 
wife : 

1 have sent your daughter from this country, lest’ she 
should be frighted by the troops lying here. She has, got 
with her one Betty Bourk, an Irish girl, who, as slie tells 
me, is a good spinner. If her spinning pleases you, you 
may keep her till she spins all your lint, or if you have any 
wool to spin, you may employ her. I have^sent Mackechan 
along with your daughter, and Betty Bourlc to take care of 
them. 

I am your dutiful husband, 

" Hugh Macdonalb,’^ 

Thus Miss Flora’s having been stopped by the militia, 
proved a very fortunate accident, and having obtained all 
she desired, she proceeded to Clanranald’s, where she 
communicated her design to the lady, whom she found 
ready to do all in her power to promote it. Several days 
were spent in preparations, and in receiving and retuniing 
messages, by the trusty O’Neille. 

On the 27th of June, all things being ready, a boat was 
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procttred, and Miss Flora Macdonald, lady ClanfanakI, and 
honest Mackechan, were conducted by O’Neilie to his 
friend’s hiding-place, being about eight miles distant ; he 
received them with an ktipatience and joy suitable to the 
occasion, and they congratulated themselves upon the 
prospect of being soon out of danger; hntf while supper 
was preparing, a servant arrived out of breath, with iiitel- 
ligetice that an advanced party of the Campbells^ under 
captain Ferguson, were within two miles of them. 

This, at once, put an end to their repast, and they all 
hurried to the boat, in which they escaped to a farther point, 
where they passed the night without farther alarm. 

But the next morning, the 28th, another servant came, 
in great haste, to lady Claiiranald’s, and informed' her that 
captain Ferguson was then at her house, and had passed 
the night in her bed. This made it absolutely necessary 
for her to return, in order to prevent inquiries where she 
was. When she arrived, Ferguson questioned her very 
strictly where she had been, but she gave him such answers 
as left him wholly in the dark. 

As soon as lady Clanranald was gone, Miss Flora told her 
ward that no time was to be lost ; he therefore put on his 
female attire ; and they repaired to the water-side, where a 
feoat lay ready: O’Neille earnestly desired to accompany 
them, but the lady’s prudence got the better of his imjwr- 
tunity. Betty Bourk then, Miss Flora, and Maekechan, be^ 
ing come to the water^side, it was thought advisable that 
they should not embark till it was night* They therefore 
i^ade themselves a little fire, on a piece of the rock, as well 
to warm as to dry themselves; but they bad scapc^lygot 
round it before the approach of four wherries, full ‘of armed 
ttteti, obliged them to extinguish it in all haste, and hide 
themselves, by squatting dow-n in the heathy till the enemy 
wasgoheby* 

Having escaped this danger, they embarked,- about eight 
o’clock in the evening, under a serene sky, but the uiglat 
proved tempestuous, and drove them out of their course, so 
that in the morning, when the wind abated, the boatmen, 
having no compass,* knew not Irow to steer ;‘at last, however, 
they discovci’ed the point of Waternish, on» the west comer 
of the Isle of Sky, and attempted to land, but, upon ap- 
proaching the shore, they found the place -possessed by a 
body of forces, and saw three boats, or yawls, tipofl the 
strand. They bore away, therefore, with all speed, .and, 
though fired at to bring to, escaped a pursuit ' » 

* On; Sunday, the 29th;, in the forenoon, ^ they landed at 
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Kilbridge in ToUernish, about twelve miles north from Wa- 
termsh ; tliey went on shore just at the foot of the garden 
belonging to a scat of sir Alexander Macdonald, called 
AJoiiggesiot, tiiul Miss Flora leaving Betty Bourk in the 
boat, went up with her servant to the house. Sir Alexan- 
der WHS absent, and she found his lady, and a military offi- 
cer, who was in quest of hei charge. The officer asked her 
many questions, which she evaded as well as she could, 
and, at last, found an opportunity to acquaint lady Macdo- 
nald with the adventuroi’b situation. Her ladyship was 
somewhat at a loss how to act in so critical a juncture, but 
having, by great ciccident, Mr, Macdonald, of Kingsborrow, 
a rehiLion ot sir Alexander, and his factor, with her in the 
house, she consulted him, and they agreed to send imme- 
diately for a friend, Mr. Donald Roy Macdonald^ who was 
at a surgeon’s in the neighbourhood, under cure of a wound 
which he had received at Culloden, in his foot 

When Roy Macdonald came, it was agreed that Macdo- 
nald should conduct the wanderer that night to Port Rey, 
by way of Kingsborrow, and put him under the protection 
of the old laird of Rasay. In consequence of this resolution, 
Roy Macdonald was dispatched, to give the laird of Rasay 
notice ; and Mackechaii was sent to their charge, who was 
lurking near the boat on the shore, to acquaint him with 
the scheme that had been concerted for his preservation, 
and to direct him to the back of a certain hill, about a mile 
distant, where he was lo wait for his conductor. 

These steps being taken, and the boat and boatmen dis- 
charged, Macdonald found his ward at the placb appointed^ 
and after he had taken some refreshment which Macddnald 
brought him, on the top of a rock, they set forward. 

In their walk they were joined by some country people 
who were coining from kirk ; the awkwa^‘d appearance of 
poor Betty Bourk seemed strangely to excite their curio- 
sity; and they asked so many questions, that Macdonald 
was ver^r desirous to get rid of them : this however was no 
easy matter, till at last, he said, 0 sirs, cannot you let 
alone talking of worldly affairs on the Sabbath,. and have 
patience till another day V" The simple and honek-hearted 
peasants were struck with the reproof, and immediately 
retired, , ' 

The travellers weie soon after overtaken by Miss Flora 
and her servant, on horseback, who had also been joined by 
some acquaintances on tlie road. One df the strangers 
could not forbear making observations upon the long strides 
and masculine demeanour of the great tawdry woman that 
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was walking with Macdonald ; and Miss Flora, being under 
great apprehensions for the efects of farther travelling to- 
gether, urged her company to mend their pace, upon pre- 
tence that they would be benighted : this artifice succeeded, 
and the riders soon left the two travellers on foot oni of 
sight 

They arrived at Kingsborrow, Macdonald’s seat, about 
eleven at night, having walked seven miles of their journey 
inconstant rain; and Miss Macdonald having given her 
company the slip, arrived nearly at the same time by a way 
farther about. 

The wife of Macdonald, called lady Kingsborrow, who 
was going to bed, immediate!}’ dressed herself again, and 
ordered a supper. Betty Bourk eat heartil}’, smoaked a 
pipe, and went to bed. 

When lady Kingsborrow was alone with Miss Flora, and 
had heard Betty Bourk’s adventures, she expressed great 
regret at finding that the boatmen had been dismissed ; 
and observed, veiy justly, that they ought to have been de- 
tained at least till the fugitive had got farther fioin his pur- 
suers. As it was thought probable that these boatmen 
might discover the secret of his disguise, he was advised 
next morning to lay it by ; he readily consented, but as 
it was necessary for the servants, who took him for a wo- 
man, to see him depart in his woman’s dress, a suit of man’s 
apparel was carried to the top of a hill in a neighbouring 
wood, whither he repaired to put it on. 

The female dress was concealed in a bush, and afterwards, 
upon the alarm of a search, burnt. Betty having now again 
changed her sex, proceeded with Mackechan, and Mac- 
donald’s cow-boy, about eleven years old, named Macquen, 
who was to be guide, to Portsey, distant seven long Scotch 
miles, where h<? arrived safe, but very wet. 

It was fortunate for him that be performed this journey 
without detection ; yet it w’oukl have been more Ibitunate 
if be had continued hidden where he parted with liis faith- 
ful friend O’Neille; for O'lSeille, repairing to South Vist, 
met with O’Sullivan there, and two days after a French 
cutter, with armed men, arrived to carry off the adven- 
turer to France. O’Sullivan immediateh'' went on board, 
but O’Neille, with a noble and generous friendship, prefer- 
ring the interest of him, whom he considered as his prince, 
to his own, went immediately in quest of him. After some 
search, he* learnt that he bad left the place two days be- 
fore; and in the mean lime, the cutter being discovered 
and pufsued, took the benefit of a fair wind to sail for 
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France. Poor O’Neillo, being thus left behind, was soon 
after taken })nbonei, and coniined in Edinburgh Castle, till 
he was released on the caitcl as a Frencli officer. 

At l\)iLbcy the adventmei met with Miss Floia and Hoy 
]M a*‘(lonahl, \vIh» had becai dispatched to apprise the old 
land of Kasay of his guest. liasay is an island at a little 
dislancc fioiu PorUt'y ; and thougli the laird was absent, a 
boat had been proruied to carry the adventurer thither; 
iuid John and Muidoch, Maclcod of llasay’s eldest and third 
sons, and one Malcolm Maclcod, who had been in the re- 
bclSion, were come to Poitsey to attend him. Here then 
he took leave ol‘ his fiiend Roy Macdonald, who could not 
conveniently tiavel, as the wound in his foot was not cured ; 
and of J\Lss J'loia Macdonald, whose sex would not permit 
her to accompany him faithcr without suspicion, and early 
on the (list ot July tn rived at Glam, in Kasay. 

This place, however, they found in acoudiiion very dif- 
ferent from wliat they cxpeclcd ; for a party of the king’^s 
troops had burnt all the hou'^cs, to the number of several 
hundred, so that the wandeier had no better asylum than a 
mibciahic hut, in wiH<‘h lu» lay upon the bare ground, with, 
only a wdnsp of heath for his pillow ; nor had he any other 
pioVibiou than biicli as one of tlie gentleincn who could ap- 
peal wiihout dungoi, lelchcd Inni from time to time in the 
Corner <d liis plauL 

After continuing here two tiays, he sailed, on the third of* 
Julvjfoi 'I'roUcrnibli, in >k}, in ihe same small boat, whicli 
yould nor cimUun moie than seven persons; he met with a 
storm, but hi‘ divcitcd the cicw from their intention of put** 
ting back, by ^mgmg them an Highland song; and about 
eleven at uiglil llu-y landed at a place in Sky called Nichoir 
soifs Great i{ock ; the pn‘cij)icc was very sleep, yet they 
made shill to clamber u[), and after wandening about some 
Lime, ill lenglli look up thcii abode in a byre, or cow- 
lioiisc. 

At sercii o’clock the next mojuing, July 4th, he set out 
will) only Malcolm Maclcod, upon a new progress, as it was 
d.ingcious to ctmtiuuc long in a ‘place, though he had yet no 
j)io^}>c<‘i oi' (‘scaping to another country. It was now agreed 
that Ik- 'Hho'ilil tia\cl as Maoleod’s servant, and, the better 
to support the cliaractcr, he carried the baggage, which 
consisted of two sliirts, one pair of stockings, one pair of 
brogues, a buttle of brandy, some mouldy scraps of bread 
and cheese, and a three-pint stone bottle of water. 

In this manner they inarched, till they came near Strath,^ 
in Miickinnoifs countiy : here a new circumstance of danger 
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arose; for MackInnon\inen having been out in the ad- 
venturer’s service, there was the greater risk of Ids being 
known. As a farther disguise, theiefore, having exchanged 
his vvais^^coal for that of his supposed master, whi.h was not 
so tine, ne took olV his wig, and putting it iido pocket, 
tied a dntj handkerchief about his bead, and pulled his 
bonnet over it. 

This was no sooner done, than it appeared to have been 
done in vain ; for meeting three oi Mackinnoids men, they 
instantly knew their late master, and burst into tears 

I'hlsiriark of their aflection pievented any appie!ien*^ions 
of treachery ; and the travellers, pursuing their w ay through 
the worst roads in Scotland, alter a stretch ci ioui and 
twenty Highland in lies, arrived at the house of Jolm M-.c- 
kinnon, Maeleod’s broiher-in-law Theadvenlmei rvas in 
a miseiabhi condition, having slipped up lo the mu* lie in a 
hog; ho therefore stood greatly in need of leiu'-soiiirnL 
Mackiiinon not being at home, he was inlrodufod to Ids 
wife, Mncleod's sister, as oae Lewis Crew, his servant; and 
after Uo hud been well washed and fed, he lay down to 
sleep. 

Macicod, in the mean time, went in quest of Mackinnon, 
wliom he soon found ; and telling him whom he had got for 
a guest, dispatched luni to hire a boat for the Continent. 
Mackinnon applied to the old laird of Mackinnon, who un- 
dertook to biing his boat immediately. 

• The boat soon after arrived, with the laird and his lady, 
who brought what wdne and provisions they couul furnish. 
They all dined together in a cave; and it was thought 
proffer that no person should proceed with the wamieier, 
but the old laird and John Mackinnon, Macleocrsbrolher-in- 
lavv ; these three therefore went on board the boar, -nanned 
with four rowers, in the evening of the same -i;!i of Jidy , 
having made this progress, slept, dined, and procured a 
boat, m little more than thirteen hours. 

They landed safely abovit four o’clock the next morning, 
after a tempestuous voyage, on the south side of Ij{)ch Ne- 
vis, near Little Malloch, whore they lay three nights in the 
open fields. On the morning of the fourth day, the old 
Jaird and one of the boatmen went in search of a cave, that 
might afford them better lodging; and in the mean lime 
the adventurer, with John Mackinnon and the three other 
boatmen, took the boat, and rowed up Loch Novi-), along 
the roust, upon the same errand; but upon doubh /g «he 
point, they were surprised and alarmed by the appcaiaisce 
of another boat^ with five of the Highland mihtui on board 
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■whom they 'knew by the red cross^cs in tboir bonnets ; the 
iinlitici called lo them to come up, but this was only a sig- 
nal for tlicin to stand away with all the speed they could 
make: the mihtia iinmecliatcly pursued them; but the 
three rowers exerted thoinsclv<‘s with such strength and 
dexterily, lliat they oiiL-weiit them, and by turning another 
point, got out of sight. They llioiight it safest, however, 
to go on shore ; and the adventurer, with John Mackiimou, 
and one of the boatmen, being safely landed, they ran lo 
the top of a hill, wheie they saw the boat that had pursued 
them lowing back again : on this hill the poor hunted fugi- 
live slept three hours, and then re-embarking, crossed the 
Loch to a little island about a mile from Scotus’s bouse j 
from thence soon after they again passed the Loch, and 
landed at Malloeh, wheie they met again with the old laird 
and the boatman that had been with him ; and having re- 
fiesliod themselves, they set out foi Macdonald’s of Morar, 
which was distant xibout eight miles. 

1’hcy liad not gone fai bcfoic they discovered some peo- 
ple at a distance, who wore coming towards the road ; upon 
this the adventurer, v\ith the assistance of John Mackinnon, 
took oirhis phiid, and folding it up, laid it upon his should- 
eis, with a knapsack upon it; and then tying a handker- 
chief about his head, walked behind his associates as a set* 
Vfiiit: in tins disguise he passed unquestioned, and coming 
up to a shoaling, or cow-house, they were refreshed with a 
draught of milk by Aicliibalcl Macdonald, grandson lo Mac- 
donald of Scotus; they then pinsiicd their journey, and at 
another shoaling proem od a guide to Morar. When they 
ciinie thitlier, they found Macdonald in a bothy, or hut, his 
house having been burnt : he received his guests as well as 
his situation would permit, and having conducted them to a 
cave, tlicy slept ten hours. Jn the mean ttaie, he went iu 
quest of young Clanrauald ; but not finding him, it was re- 
solved that the adventurer should set forward for Borodale’s 
of Glen liiasdalc, with only Jolnj Mackinnon, and a boy,, a 
son of iVIacdonald's, their host, for a guide. At Glen Bias- 
dale they ni rived before day, but found their friend’s house 
burnt, and himsclj' at a hut hard by. To this gentleman 
John resigned liis charge, saying, I have done my duty, 
do you do yours,” 

To this IiiiL Glcnaladalc, a Macdonald of ClanranaJd’s fa- 
mily, was sent for, who arrived about the 15th of June, and 
bi ought intelligence of Lochicl and others of the party, 
Tlie adventurer propoj^cd Lo go to Lochabar, where Lochiel 
was supposed to be; but as all the passes were closely 
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guarded, iliis was deemed impracricjble Upon move pai- 
ticular inquiry, they ibiind that the king’s troops fbiiiied 
one entire line tiom Inveine.'.s to fort Augustus*, and rioiii 
Fort Augustus to Fort W illiam ; and anothei fiom the head 
of Loch Arkaig across all the avenues lo Jjochabar. The 
adventurer, therelore, detei mined Lo continue some time at 
Glen Biasdale ; btit in a few days he was ala lined by an ac- 
count, that some intelligence liaviug been obtained of his 
retreat, general Campbell was airi\ed with 400 men on one 
side of him, and captain Caioliiic Scot With 500 on the 
other ; and that they were fornimg a circle round him at 
about two miles distant. 

In this situation he was advised lo attempt an escape to 
the braes of Glenmonston immedidteh-, and to sciilk tliere, 
and in Loval’b coimtiy, till the passes <ihould be opened ; 
but as he was nUoily unacquainted with the conntiy, JJo- 
nald Cameron, of Glenpcan, was sent for to be his'gj.ide, 
Cameron jcturned witli the messenger, and conducted his 
charge, accompanied by Glcnaladale, in safety, througli the 
guards that were in the pass; though they were obliged lo 
creep u[ion all fours, passing so close to the tents, that 
they heard the soldiers talking to each other, and could see 
them walking between them and the fires. 

At a little distance from these tents they w'erc obliged to 
pass over a mountain, and a small rivulet ibat issued from 
the precipice, which in gliding downward spiead over its side, 
and rendered the steep and pathless route which they took lo 
descend it extremely slippeiy, it being a mixture of grass 
and heath. The night was now shut in, and the guide go- 
ing foremost, his charge came next, and Glenaladale crept 
along at some distance behind. In this siiuaiion it happened 
that the advenkmcr’i* foot slipped, and rolling down the de- 
clivity, he would inevitably have been dashed to pieces, if 
Cameron, who was a little befoic him, had not calched 
hold df his arm with one hand, and w'lLh the other laid fast 
hold of the heath. In thib situation, however, he found it 
impossible to continue long, for he that fell not being able 
to recover his legs, and he that held him, being unable long 
to sustain liis weight, lie would soon have been obliged 
either to quit his hold of the heath, and fall with him, or to 
let him fall by himself Glenaladale was still behind, and 
knew nothing of what had happened ; and Cameron fcaicd, 
that, if he called out, his voice might be heaid by some 
who were in seaich alter him. In this dilemma, how'ever, 
bo at last resolved to call, as their only chance ; and Glena- 
ladale, alarmed by the cry, ran to their assistance, just in 
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tiijv Id [)jlmt\c : li(* laid iujld ol‘ tlio aclventnior’s 

Dlii ‘i a Dij and UiJi giotiL diiiK.nii} dnw liiia up, aiid .set 
JiivD u|).)n ins ieeu 

T!u‘ d«ni,;<M.‘' befoio Imu, iiowevi'i , scar<'0 iuOador 
lo UU)se lu‘ liafl e.seatx'd , he bad no nu.an.:j of ejeltiag ulf 
b> .sea, and on llu* laud— »i<le lu; was lienuned hi by a m Hi- 
lary line, eousisUug of tvvenl^ -seven Kr'ie camps, whudi 
weie called llie elui.u ; and lliN hue it was rlieroiorc ueees- 
sarj iui* him lo jiabs, as the only expedient to avoid being 
staived lo death !ii bis huh «'»g-p dice, oi iaiiiug into the hands 
of those v\ho soii^^hl hu-i. 

Tiicy faci out on this peiilous attempt after sun-set, and 
the n»i;iil happened to be remarkably dark ; when they 
came ueai Lite chain, whicli, notwilbbtaiiUiiig the darkness, 
they could, as they had been long in it, discover at some 
(hsl.Liice, It was wisely proposed by Dimaid Cameion to |)ass 
it alone, and reiiiru agdin ; lor, said he, it I pass it in safety, 
you may venture to follow me the second time ; and if I am 
taken, you may for the present esea])e. CJameron accoul- 
iiigly passed the chain alone, and leliiined , and bis friend 
then stifeiv passed it with him ; but iL v\a> ilum ni'ccssary to 
walk a co'Hideiablc way paiallel lo il, at a small diit^tiinee, 
theie bciua no other way lo the place tlnw were bound for. 
As iL haj)j»ciK(l, howov'T, they passed uodiscoveied, and 
ahoiiL thiee oVk>c‘k in the iiioinmg of July the liny 

eaiiK* lo a jilaee calleil Coi iiscoindill, near the head of 
lioeii-l'iin, vvhcic, chusing a laslness, llxy took such re- 
tu shnieiil as csiuld be had, whu h was onlv a slice of cheese 
<'o\eied with oatmeal, and a diaiight of water from the 
In (>ok. 

In this hold they stayed the whole day, and at eight 
o’clock in the evening, Cameron, knowing the way uo far- 
ther, ciepl out with (ilcnaladale, lo sec if any body could 
be found who might bciiusLed as a guich the rest of the 
way. At this time the sun was not quite set ; and they had 
gone but a veij little way fioiir their hiding-pluce, when 
they discovered it Lobe within cannon-sliot of two small 
camps that made pari of the chain, and .s*i\v some soldiers 
driving a few sheep together ior slaughter, Lpon this dis- 
co veiy they thicw themselves flat on the ground, and in 
that posture crept back to warn tnoir fiicnd of his danger; 
and Lliey all three set out on a difierenl course, Cameron 
soon after lef hnn, and lie pursued his coinse towards Glen- 
monstuii, *aiciuied only by GlenaUdale. 

It happened, as they weie making their way through the 
most unfrequented parUofthe hilL and moors, Glenalada)^ 
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suddenly missed his piirsc ; thi'» u as a drcadliil stroke, lur it 
cuntaiiied forty which was tii^ur wl»olo ''tjc.'v. 

After some consulirUion, it was clcrt‘nuuK(i tiinr lie 
venture buck to sec*: it, b.U ihal he >lu)iild go alone, and 
that his friend should le^t himself on an adjacent hill ull his 
return. 

The adventurer, ih.eiefne, sat down alone ro wait the 
event; but he had not sat loiig, heroic !ie wa-. ahi'ined hy a 
party of soldiers, whom he -.iw advancing at a di-tanct- : 
he immediately stoojicd J<n\n, and concealed himsclf as 
well as he could, yet not so, but that he iniglit ht'\e bccni 
seen by the soldiers, if they h id looked wi'-thdlv that way, 
for he saw them vciy [ihniily na^s hy, and Lake the veiy 
route that he and his guide would [iu\e taken, if liic loss of 
the purse had not ‘topped them. WIk.i they wcic gone, 
it was some alleMcifiou <jf thal ml^foiuine, to niloit ifiaL it 
had prevented a gieatei. In this dicary solitude, foiloin 
and desolate, his situation was eudeaied by the dangei that 
he had escaped, and lus mind vvas diverted fioin pioseut 
evils by the appichcusiuii of Imuic. In a s>hoic liine, how- 
ever, Glenaludale ictnrned, and by great good foilune had 
found his purse. They immediately' continued thcii louto 
together, but weic again obliged to change its diiection. 

By these accidciiis, the length and fatigue of ihcir jour- 
ney were greatly inci eased ; however, they' reached Glcn- 
morisioii on the ‘i4Lh, but were almost famished, hating 
been eight and foily liouih without food. It happened that 
at this place Glenaladale toimd eight men who weie fugi- 
tives from the rebel aiaiy, and who, the moment tliey saw 
their commander, knew him and wxpt. By these sliaier* of 
his fortune he was conducted to a natural ca\c, called Col- 
ragoth, ill the brae of Gien-inoriston, wbeie they rclicslicd 
him with the p ovImohs they' had, and made him up a 
bed with fern and tops t)f heath. Atlcr his lefiasl, he lay 
clown and soon fell a-siccj*, not needing the muiiiuirs of a 
fine transparent sticam thal glided Lhiough the cave by tfis 
bed side to lull him to icpObC. In this lomantic habitation 
he continued three days, and then, being sufficiently re- 
freshed, they removed two miles larther, to a place called 
Coirskreasch, where they Look up their abode in a naluial 
grotto, not less romantic than that they had left. 

They mounted guard regularly every day, placed sentry- 
posts at the head and foot of the Glen, and had a foraging 
party of two, to fetch in provisions in their own Ccuiuous 
way. It is greatly to the honoui ot riiese poor fellows, thid 
though neither of them had a shilling in the world, yet they 
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were proof against a icward of 30,0()OL which they knew 
they might obtain by belruyiiig their trust. 

^Villi these men, and his friend Glcnaladale^ the adven- 
turer continued between the braes of Glen-moriston and 
Glcn-stialhferrar, till the guards wcic removed, and the 
passes opened. It was then generally believed that he was 
killed, a person having been killed who was taken for him; 
and the guards after that remitted their vigilance. 

On the 14th of August he went with his new retinue to 
the seat of Lochiel, at Achnasnal, on the side of Loch Ar- 
kaig, two miles fiom Achnacarie in Lochabar. They brought 
no provisions with them, expecting to be better provided 
in that country ; but, to their unspeakable disappointment 
and distress, they found the seat burnt, and the cattle 
driven away. Heie then they remained some time, looking 
upon each other with a dejection and despair which kept 
them silent, and which indeed no words could express. 

At last one of them happened to see a single hart, at 
which he took aim, and fortunately shot. On this, without 
bread or salt, they made an eager and hasty meal, as soon 
as it was possible to gel it ready. 

From this place one of the company went in search of 
Lochiel, at the very time when Lochiel had sent in search 
of the adventiiier. Lochiers messenger found him in a 
hut, built on purpose for bis use, between Achnasnal and 
Loch Arkaig : he was wiihont shoe or stocking, had a long 
beaid, a dirty shirt, an old black kelt coat, a plaid and phi- 
libeg, with a [iistol and dirk by his side; but cheerful, says 
the writer of this narrative, and ni good health. 

When be heard that Lochiel was safe, he thrice gave 
solemn thanks to God, and proposed going immediately to 
him; but understanding that there was a rumour of his 
having passed Crcyarock, with Lochiel and thirty men, they 
rightly judged that it might occasion a search in the coun- 
try they weie to pass through, and tliereforc resolved to 
stay some time longer where Urey were; and Glenaladale 
was dispatched to look out for ships on llie west coast; and 
the (ilcn-moriston men, whose services were no longer 
wanted, w^eie dismissed. 

In this place he was joined by the sons of Cameron of 
Cluns; Mr, John Cameron, an itinerant pieacher; captain 
Macraw, of Gleugary’a regiment, and a few others; with 
this company he continued moving about, between three 
different huts, till about the 08l!i of Augiist- 

As they were one *day in the hut, which Cameron of 
Cluna had built for Uis family, after his house had been 
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burnt, one of the children gave an alarm, that ’a party of 
the king’s troops weie in sight. The adventuicr \mis tiion 
asleep, it being about eight o’clock in the monnng, and the 
rest were thrown iiuo great coiihleination : they waked Inm, 
however, and apjjr’zed him ot the dangei, upon which ho 
called for his gun, a:3-.embled ins fow fiiends, examined their 
pieces; and having cncouiaged them, by a shoit exhorta- 
tion, to sell their lives au dear as they could, he marched 
with them to a neighbouring hill, which commanded a 
prospect of Glenkingie, but no enemy w^as to be seen: two 
of the party were then dispatched to reconnoitre more 
closely, and it was resolved to go that night to the top of 
Mallantagart. 

When the scouts had got to the strath of Cluns, the wo- 
men told them that the party wdixh had been seen, con- 
sisted of two bundled men of Loudon's regiment, under 
the command of captain Grant, of Knockando, in Strath 
Spey; that they had caiued off ten milch cows, which 
Cameron of Cluns had bought after the loss of hib own; 
that they had found out one of the huts in which the adven- 
turer had been hiclden, and that they were gone to letch 
Barrisdal’s cattle to the camp. 

Upon receiving this intelligence, the company and their 
chief removed from the braes of Glenkengic, to those of 
Achnacarie, wading through the water of Arkey up to mid- 
thigh* 

While they were at this place, the messenger who had 
been dispatched to Lochicl, returned, and brought it as 
his opinion, that the adventurer would be more safe among 
the hills between the braes of Badcnoch and Athol, where 
he was skulking himself, than in his present situation, and 
advised him to go thither immediately. This advice was 
very .pleasing, ahd the adventurer putting it in execution 
without delay, the tw^o friends met to their unspeakable 
satisfaction, soon after. 

About the twelfth of September, Mr. Cameron was sent 
southward to hire a ship to carry them off from the east 
coast. A ship was accoidingly provided, and a messenger 
dispatched to give proper notice. But before his arrival, 
the two friends, wdio had been watching in the mean time 
on the west coast, received intelligence that two French 
ships waited to carry the adventurer off at Mordait 

He therefore sent round to all his friends, that were 
within reach, acquainting them with the opportunity, and 
set out himself for Mordart the same night. 

He arrived on the nineteenth of September, 1746, and 
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nice scveial of his fiicirls \^iio aniv<'d in time, regretting' 
those v\ho had not the banie good fouuuc. 

On the tuonticLh, hci\in‘^ seen ah the fiicnds lhal v^olc 
■with him on board, he v\eiiL on board him-elf. The vessel 
was called the l5elloiui, a Naiilz piivaLeci of St. M aloes, 
moimling thirty-two eaniage, an<l twelve swivel gmis, and 
carrying "UO men; and wa'. brought thither by captain 
llairow, of i)illou’s legimcnt, vvlio had gone over to riancc 
for lhal purpose. 

As soon as the adventurer was on board, the vessel set 
sail, and on the GQdi the ««amc month, aher a pleasant 
voyage, landed him and In*^ friciuK safely at Roscou, about 
throe league^ west of Moihux, liaving narrowly escaped 
admiral Lestock’s squadron, which was then on the coast of 
llrotagne. 

The Bellona was taken the second of Febru^fry following, 
by three men of wai, the Eagle, the Edinbmgh, and the 
Nottingham. 

17G5, Aug, and Sept. 


X. Ilvstorical Anecdote from a Manuscnpt of Sir jAMrsWAar. 

Queen Mary having dealt scveiely with the Protestants 
ill EngliUHl, about the lattei end of her reign, signed a com- 
mission to Lake the same couise with them in Jicland; 
and to execute the same with gi eater foice, she nominates 
Dr. Cole one of the commissioners. This doctor coming 
with the conimission to ChcsLei, on his journey, the mayor 
of that city, hearing that her majesty was sending a messen- 
ger into Ireland, and he being a cluirclunan, waited on the 
doctor, who, in discourse with the niayor/laketh out of a 
cloak-bag a leather box, saying unto him, Here is a com- 
mission that shall lash the heretics m Iiolaiid,” calling the 
Protestants by that name. The good woman of the house, 
b(‘ing well affected to the Protestant religion, and also hav- 
ing a brother, named John Edmunds, of tiie same, then a 
citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the Doctor’s woids, 
but watching her convenient tunc, while the mayor took 
his leave, and the doctor compliincnlcd him down the stairs, 
she opened the box, lakes the commission out, and places 
in lieu theicof a sheet of paper, with a pack of caids 
wiappecl up tlit'.cin, ttie knave of clubs being placed upper- 
most. The (loeloi* eoining up to his chamber, suspecting 
nothing of what iuiJ been clone, put up the box as formerly. 
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The next day, ^oing to the watel-'^ide, wind and weather 
serving him, lie sad towaidn li eland, and landed oi» the 
seventh oF Oetoi^r., 1 3o8, at !)ui)!in; then coming to the 
castle, me loicl Fjr,z-\v niter, beiii'C loid deputy, sent Ibr 
him, to come bed him uud tiie privy council, who condng 
in, after he ban UMcie a speech, n latiiig upon what account 
he came over, lie p.CaO.iis the box unto the loid deputy, 
v\ho ciiubing 1 . to be opened, ihat the secretary might read 
the commi^.'sion, rheie nothing save a pack of caids^ 
wiui the kna\e of clubb uppermost, which not only staitlcd 
the lord deputy and council, but the doctor, who assured 
him he had a coininisse a, but knew not how it was gonc. 
Then the lv)id depulv made answci, Let us have anollier 
commission, and \re will abiirHe the cards in the mean 
while.” The doc'tor, bemg lioubied in his mind, w’Ciit awav, 
and rctuincd into IviigUind, and coming to the court, ob- 
tained another commission; but staying for a wind on the 
W’aler-sidc, new 3 came to him that the queen w^as dead. — 
As d tin's CJod pscsei vod the Protestants of Ireland. — See 
Cov’s ILbernia Antihcana, or Ilisioiy of Iieland, Vol. 11. 

Q’ e m rjizahoih was so deliehted with this story, which 
was rv.latcd to her by loid Fitz- Walter on his iclurn to 
England, that she sent for Elizabeth Edmunds, whose 
husband’s name was Maltorshe id, and gave her a pension 
of 40L during her hlb. — irlarleian Misc. 

1771, Januarj/. 


XL I’he Triiunph^ of the or. The grand Reception and 

EnlortainiiK'iit of* (>i locn r,l‘zabeili at C’ambridge, in 1 504, by 
Dr. Nicholas R^>biiis()n, Chaplam to Archbishop Parker, and 
afterwards Li&hop of ISangor. 

On Friday, August 4th, l,)()4, sir Willianri Cecil, sccic- 
tary of state, and cn.mcellwi of the Univcr'^ily of Cam- 
bridge, ha\ing a soie leg, came, with his lady, in a coach, 
and took up his todgiilg at the master’s chamber of 8L 
John’< College, whcie he w^as iecei\ed with an oration; 
and, when iu* had icposed himself, he sent for the vicc- 
chancelior (Dr. Haw loid, inaster ot Christ’s College,) and 
all the heads, and there at large discoursed with them, con- 
cerning his lormer instructions, relating to the manner of 


^ Created Loid Bmleigh, 1576. 
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the queen’s reception; lulcling, that order should be dili- 
gcnlly kept by all bOits, and that imiforniitj should be 
shewed in appaicl and leligion, and especially in sitting at 
the cominmnon-table and so ior that time^ he dismissed 
the whole eonipaiiy^ willing and commanding the beadles 
to wail upon the vice-chancellor homeward; tor they would 
liavc remained with sir William, he being high chancellor. 

The ( fni vcisil}’ then presented him with two pair of gloves, 
ft March-pain [a kind of bist uil], and two sugar-loaves, 
and so departed to their lodgings. 

August o, being Saturcla}^ sir William Cecil, with the 
heads of Colleges, rode to meet lord Robert Dudley,^ at 
King’s College, then called the court, all the beadles going 
before him baie-headed; and there lord Robert, after salut- 
ing sir William, first perused the queen’s lodging, and 
af lei wards the chapel, and the way that the queen should 
come to the same. Then, both taking their hoises, they 
rode together to his lodging in Trinity College, where the 
master (Mr. Beaumont) received his honour with an oration, 
and so bi ought him through the whole soc‘iely, being* in 
number Q04 persons, to the hall; from lUence to his lodg- 
ing, in the master’s chamber, the doors and walls of which 
weie hung with verses of his praises and welcoming; and 
the Univeisity gave to his lionour two pair oF gloves, a 
March-pain, and two sugar-loaves. Immediately they both 
departed to St. John’s College, where they were likewise 
received with an oration; and then they came to Mr. Secre- 
tary’s chamber, where tiic vicc-chanccllor was asked to 
dinner. 

Then the vice-chancellor, with the heads, repaired to the 
duke of JNorfolk’s lodgings, which was at one Mr Ray’s, an 
alderman, (the duke being sleward of the town) and gave 
to his grace two pair of gloves, a Maich-paiu, and a sugar- 
loaf; and fioin tbcuce to the cail of Suffolk, and presented 
him with a pair of gloves, and the like to the rest of the 
nobility. * 

August 5, being Saturday, at two o’clock, all the Univer- 
sity, at the ringing of the University bell, assembled at 
King’s College, and theie^ by the chancellor, vice-chan- 
cellor, proctors, and beadles, wcie set in order, and strictly 
charged, every man to keep his place,” and all otheis 

not to mingle themselves with them.” 


^ FiHli son of l\iv Julc^of Northuinbiiilainl, created caiI of Leicester, in 
Scptcinbei tollownici. 
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First, at the corner of Queen’s College, was set a great 
falling gate, with a lock and staple. From that place to 
King’s College chapel west door, stood, on both sides, one 
by one, the whole University. Fioni the gate stood the 
lUKlei-graduatebj then the bachelors of arts, then the bache- 
lois of law and pln^sic, then the regent masters of ai ts, then 
the non-regents and bachelors ol divinity, and, lastly, the 
doctors in the seveial faculties, all in their lespective habits 
and hoods. The senior doctor and the vice-chancellor stood 
on the lowest step of the west door, and by him the three 
beadles. The whole lane between King’s and Queen’s Col- 
leges was strewed with inshes and flags, hanging in several 
places with coverlets and boughs, and many verses were 
fixed on the walls. St. Austin’^ Lane was boarded up; and, 
that no peison might bland there but scholars, eight men 
weic apponued as tip-btaves ; and the great south gate of 
King’s College was kept by the queen’s porter, with strict 
chaige to sufler none but the queen’s tiain to enter. King’s 
College chapel was hung with line tapestry, or arras of the 
queen’s, from the north vestry door round by the commu- 
nion table, to the south vestry door, and all that place 
strewed with rushes. The communion table and pulpit 
were also richly hung. 

On the south side, about the middle, between the vestry 
door and the communion table, was hung a rich traverse of 
crimson velvet for her majesty, with all other things apper- 
taining. Also a fair closet, glazed towards the choir, was 
made in the middle of the rood-loft for the qncen, if she 
pleased to repose herself, whicli was not occupied. 

The ante-chapel, not being paved, was strewed with 
rushes, and in the middle, a fair Turkey carpet was laid, 
and upon that a short form was set, covered with another 
carpet, with one Cushion to kneel on, and another to lean 
on, of cloth of gold, on which was laid the bible in Latin. 
All these were of the queen’s stuff. 

On the pait of the college, Dr. Baker, the provost, with 
all his society, were in copes, standing in a hue, from the 
choir door to the north and soiuh doois. 

The beils, both of the colleges and of the town, were 
rung most part of the afternoon ; and such churches as were 
negligent therein, were afterwards fined, some 8s. 4d. some 
mure, some less. Care too was taken, that, on the queen’s 
coming to the chapel door, all the bells should cease, that 
her majesty might hear the oration. 

All things being thus ordered, the quccu came from ]\Jr. 
Worthington’s house at Hasluigfield. wheic she Jay ail 
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night, by rirandchchlev; and, hv the way, tlie dnko ot Mor- 
folL, the carl of Suts-^(‘x, the bLshop oi i..\ (ih C’o.\), and 
fiCveial olljci honoaiabie poisionages, nu‘l iiv.r iiia{<‘sty, ar:d 
t‘(}H\eved her tovva»<ls Gunbiidge. 

The mayor of the town (liohert [.ane), with ti\e ii'> -cr- 
iijcn, and all the burge- ses, willi the leeoJcL-j, met len nia- 
jcrily a little above -Newnham, on lior i hack, a^d \kio 
alighted and did iheir dulich, and made liie iex.o’(lor, an 
orauou in Englibli, 

Then the mayor delivered the mace, v i .'11:1' ^ anihao: 
oil]), winch eo^l lOl. and twenty old an^e.M la A, r, b e), her 
niajc-ity lecened graciously, re-dciivenng the m .. to die 
iiiayoi, who rode w^ith it befoie her, and giving tliC cup, 
Cs:('. to one of her footmen. Thus she came to New i. lit*. 11- 
inilh, wheie, being iccjuesied to change her hor-c, she 
alighted, and went into the miller’s house, and then took 
liorse ami came forward. 

Sir W illiam Cecil all this time sat upon lii^ hoi'^e, at the 
gate beyond Queen’s College, and caused certain ol’ the 
guard to keep the stieel, with strict oideis to turn all llic 
train into the town, except tlie lords and chief oHieors ap- 
pointed to wait on lier giacc. 

Then (‘iime the tnnnpeieis, and by solemn blast, de- 
clared the queenks appioael). 'Hum followed the loids, iii 
their order and degree, her almoner, the bishoj) of Ho- 
(diester (Dr. Olieast), baio-licaded, with the bis’.iop of lily, 
then Gaitei king at aims, in his loyal eoat, w’ltii sov( ral sen- 
joaiits at aims ; then ioid I i unsdon, with tlic sword, in a 
loyal beahliTid oi" goldsmith’s woik, and after him, the 
ejueen, with a git\it eonipany of ladies and maids of lumour, 
\Uu>, at tile eiileiingat Qiu‘en’s (-oilege, was informed by 
Mr. Si'cu’laiy, of what suit and degree the seholais and 
graduates weie. ^ 

When her niajesly w'as about llic middle of tlic under- 
giadnales, Uvo came foiLh, and kneeled bofoic hei, and 
ki-sing their papers, exhibiiycl them to her majesty, in 
which wcie eon^anu'd Uvo gratulatoM oiations, the one in 
veise, the oUiei in |)ro«c, winch her highness received, and 
gave them to one of ilie foolmen. 1 'iic like was done by 
the bachelors oi ails and masieis of arts; and so she \vaj» 
brought aman 1 (he doeiois, where all tlie lords and ladies 
alighted, and h(‘r majesty only unnamed on liorsehock, 

IShe was drcs>-ed in a gown of bhick velvet, pinked, and 
had a canl upon her head set with peaiK and precious 
s i I rs, and a hat tlj.at was S})anglcd with gold, and a bush 
of ftalhers. 
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Tlie mayor of the town, riding before her majesty, bare- 
headed, stopped at King’s College south gate, as acknow- 
ledging that he had no authority or jurisdiction in that 
place, of which he had been advertised by Mr. Secietary. 

When her majesty came to the west door of the chape! 
sir William Cecil kneeled down, and welcomed hci, shewing 
her the order of the doctors: and the beadles, kneeling, 
kissed their staves, and then delivered them to Mr. Secre- 
tary, who likewise kissing the same, delivered them into the 
queen’s hands, who could not well hold them all ; and her 
grace gently and men ily re-deli vered them, willing him 
and other magistiates of the University, to minister justice 
uprighliy, as she trusted they d‘d, or .sne world take them 
into hei own liaovls, und sec ro it;*’ addin-^. that though 
the chancellor halted (his leg being bOic, as above-mention- 
ed), yet sfie misted that justice did not halt.” 

The queen uas tiicn informed, that the University, by 
their oiator, would speak to her majesty: whereupon she 
inquired for the oratoi, and willed him to begin. 

Then Mr. William Mast(*r, of King’h College, orator, 
making his thiee levcrences, kneeled dov'm on the first 
step of the west door (w’hicli was, on the walls outward, 
covered with veracs) and made liis oration, in length almost 
half an hour, containing, in cflect, as tollows : — 

First, he piaisod and extolled manj’and singular virtues 
set and planted in her niajcsty;’’ which her highness not 
acknowledging, bit her lips and fingers, and sometimes 
broke into passion, and these woids, Non est vcrilas ; tt 
litimm — The orator piaising virginity, she said to him, 
God’s blessing of thine heait; there continue.” 
Afteiwards, he spoke of the joy the University received 
from her piesenee; — of the antiquity of the Univeisity, 
wdiich,” he said, # is much older than those of Oxford and 
Paris; out of which, as J'lom a ino.-.t clear fonnlaiii, they 
sprung; — and of the foundation ol’ most of the colleges, 
describing at laigc the whole slate, ficandalion, and fortune 
of King’s College: — and, lastly, dwelling on the piaises of 
lord Robert and «=u William C^ecri, and humbly intreating 
her grace to hear them in all such Usings as the Ihiivcrsity 
should intend or puiposc for her majesty’s cnlcitainmcnt,” 
When he had finished, the queen much commended him, 
and much marvelled that his memory did so well serve him, 
to repeat such divers and sundry inatlm-s, saying, that " she 
would answer him again in Latin, Imt for fear siie should 
speak false Latin, and tlien they would laugh at her.” But, 
in fine, in token of her con ten linen t, she called him to her 
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presence. anJ offered him her hand to kiss, requiring his 
name. 

TIjo queen then alighted from her horse, and, asking of 
%vhaL degree every doctor was, offered her hand to be 
kissed; and then four of the principal doctors, viz. the 
1 ice-chancellor (Dr. Hawford), the master of Peter-house 
(Dr. PoLne), the master of C. C. C. (Dr. Porie), and Dr, 
Newton, bearing a canopy, she, under the same, entered 
into the chape!, and kneeled down at the place appointed, 
between the north and south doors, lady Strange bearing 
the train, and all the other ladies following. 

Then the provost, vested in a rich cope, all of needle- 
work, (standing about four yards from the queen, towards 
the choir, in the middle of his society, kneeling on both 
sides) made his obeisance three times, coming towards her 
majesty. At last, kneeling at his stool, he kissed his hand, 
and pointed to the psalm. Dens misereatur, inquiring 
“ whether it would please her majesty to answer and say 
'with him r” and, understanding that she would pray pri- 
vatcl}', he said that psalm, and after that a collect for the 
queen. Which done, the whole choir began in English, a 
song of gliulness, and then went orderly into their stalls in 
the clioir. The queen • following, went into her traverse 
under the canopy, and admiring the beauty of the chapel 5 
praised it above all others in her realm. 

This song ended, the provost began the Te Deum in 
English, in his cope, which was solemnly sung in prick- 
song, tiic organ playing. After that, he began even-song, 
wliu-h was also soiomnly sung. Which being ended, her 
majesty caiiic out of her traverse, and went towards the 
lodge l)y a jirivate way made through the cast window of 
the north \csrry door; and, as she went, she thanked God 

for having sent her to this University, wltere she, contrary 
to her expectation, was so well received, that she thought 
she could not be better.” 

During all the prayer-time, <4:he lords, and other honour- 
able persons, sat with the doctors in the high stalls; and 
afterwards, between the doors and walls of the vestry, and 
the porch of the provost’s lodge (now the court), stood the 
two proctors, and, by lord Robert, and Mr. Secretary, pre- 
wsented to her majesty, in the name of the University, four 
pair of Cambridge double gloves, edged and trimmed with 
two laces ol line gold, and six boxes of fine comfits, and 
other conceiis, devised and provided at London, by Mr. 
Osborn of the Exchequer, late’ a Scholar at Cambridge, at 
the appointment of Mr. Secretary, which she thankfully 
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took, and so went to her chamber. And the beadles, re- 
ceiving Mr* Chancellor at the same place, went before him 
with their staves to his lodging at St. John’s, he riding on a 
little black nag. 

Sunday in the morning', Au^st 6tb, the beadles brou^t 
the high chancellor, with their staves, into the court, viz. 
into the porch of the provost’s place (for you must go at 
no time further, bearing up your staves); and then, by his 
commandment, warned all the doctors to give their attend- 
ance at the court at such times as the queen’s majesty would 
go to church. 

Morning prayer was done between seven and eight, unto 
which came divers of the lords ; for whose better placing, 
none of the college but masters of arts sat in the higher 
stalls; and they next unto the vestry doors; the provost 
sitting hard by them ; the bachelors of arts, priests, and 
clerks, in the fower seats, and the scholars on the forms of 
the choristers. 

When matters were ended, every man repaired unto the 
court-gate, to wait upon the queen ; all the doctors, saving 
the physicians, in their gowns of scarlet, as they went con- 
tinually as long as the queen tarried, and so, accordingly as: 
they were in degree and seniority, stood. 

At the queen’s coming, all the gentlemen, under the de- 
gree of knights, went first ; then (by the gentleman-usher) 
were appointed the doctors; then the lords after them, 
with the^ gentleman-usher, and the seijeants at arms; im- 
mediately before the sword went the three beadles bearing 
their staves, as they customarily do; and so the queen, on 
foot, came up to the north door of the church, which was 
kept with yeomen of her guard ; and so was the choir door 
also ; to whom, by Mr. Secietary, commandment was given, 
that they should suifer none to enter, but the masters of 
arts coming in their habit, to the sermon ad clevum. 

At the said church door four of the eldest doctois carried 
a canopy over her majesty to her traverse; incontiueiitly be- 
gan the litany; and after that, Mr. Andrew Perne, D.D. 
ready in his doctor’s cope, was, by the beadles, brought to 
the pulpit, which stood over against her traverse, which her 
highness caused to be drawn open, and so, at the end of the 
stool, did sit down, and was seen of all the people at the 
time of the sermon. 

The preacher, after he had done his duty, in craving leave 
by his three courtesies, and so kneeling, stood up, and ^be- 
gan his matter, having for his theme, (hnnis amma subdita sit 
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potesiatibus supcrcminentibus. About the niiclst of his sermon^ 
her majesty sent the lord llunsdon to will inin to put on his 
cap, winch" he did unto the end. At which .lime, or before 
he could get out of the pulpit, by the lord chamberlain, she 
sent him word, It was the lirst scM-mon that ever she heard 
in l^atin; and she thought she should never hear a better."^ 
And then the choir sung, in prick-song, a, song, which done, 
she departed to her palace by the secret vf/ay ; the four 
doctors bearing the canopy as before, w Inch the footmen, as 
tbcir fee, claunod, and it was redeemed for 3l. 6s. 8d. 

This day, Mr. Chancellor called the \ ice-chancellor to din- 
ner with "the beadles, and afterwards sent to them five 
bucks, to bestow upon the University. He also sent one 
unto the beadles; also the lord Robert sent ten for that 
purpose. 

At evening prayer, the company of King’s college being 
informed that the queen’s majesty would not come unto the 
same, began, and did sing; and then, being advertised that 
lier grace was coming, staid. And when she was come unto 
her traverse, the secret way, they of new did begin the 
even-song, w'hich ended, she departed liack by the same 
way to tlie play Aulularia P/aufi; for the bearing and 
playing whereof was made, by her bigimess’s surveyor, and 
at her ow’ii cost, in the body of King’s College church, a 
great stage containing the breadth ol the church from the 
one side to the otlicr, that the chapels might serve for 
houses. In the length it ran two of tlic lower chapels full, 
with the pillars of a side. Upon the south wall was hanged 
a cloth of state, w-iih the appurtenances, and half path, fdr 
her mayesty, lii the rood-loft, another stage for ladies and 
gciiilewonien to stand on; and the tw^o lower tables, under 
the said rood-loft, vvcrc greatly enlarged and railed for the 
choice officers of the court. * 

There w^as, before her majesty’s coming, made in King’nl 
College hall, a great stage. But because it w’as judged b}^ 
divcis to be too little and loo clc^e lor her highness and het 
company, and also far fioni her lodging, it was taken 
down. 

W hen all things were ready for the plays, the lord cham- 
berlain, witii Mr. vSccretary, came in, bringing a multitude 
of the guard vviih them, having every man m his hand a 
torch-staff, for the lights of the pla}" (for no other lights 
were occupied), and would not suffer any to stand upon the 
stage, save a very few upon the north side. Ajnd the guard 
fctood upon the ground, by the stage side, holdipg their 
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lights. From the choir door unto the stage was made as it 
were a bridge, railed on both sides, for the queen’s grace 
to go to the stage, which was straightly kept 

At last her highness came, with certain lords, ladies, and 
gentlewomen ; all tlie pensioners going on both sides, with 
torch-staves; but the suord was not carried, neither the 
maces; and so took her seat, and heard the play fully, 
which was played by certain selected persons, chosen out 
of all colleges of the town, at the discretion of Mr. Roger 
Kelke,^ D.D, who was by the vice-chancellor and heads of 
colleges specially appointed to set forth such plays a^ 
should be exhibited before her grace. To wham were 
joined four others thought meet for that charge, chosen ogit 
of the four principal colleges. 

When the play was ended, her majesty departed to her 
lodging about twelve of the clock, in such order as she 
came. 

Upon Monday, August 7, at eight of the clock, the Uni- 
versity bell did sound unto the ordinai-y lectures: for the 
term, by public consent, was resumed upon Friday, Aug. 4, 
to continue all the time of the queen’s abode here; and 
during that space, all things touching all lectures and dis- 
putations, to be done as fully and wholly as at any other 
time and season. The ordinaries reading, Mr. Secretary, 
with other lords and gentlemen, came to the schools, and 
heard the lectures, as well of physic, dialedt, and rhetoric, 
as of divinity and law- 

The divinity lecture was read in the logic schools at nine 
o’clock; for the great divinity school was frai^ht with 
wardrobe of beds, and the higher with the office of th^ 
spicery ; and in the little chapel (where the doctors usually 
stand at divinity disputation) was placed the groom porter. 

At nine o’clock was a disputation in arts, and the master 
brought to the schools with the beadles ; and to that came 
so many lords and gentlemen, that no man could stir in the 
schools, The lords comr^ianded the proctors and Mr. Ley- 
ton the disputer to put on their caps, and to observe tne 
old ancient riles. In this disputation, Mr. Secretary ordered 
the same, as moderator ; and none departed until the end 
of the disputation. 

Against one o’clock was provided, in St Mary’s church, 
for disputations, a great and ample stage, from the wall of 
the belfry-head unto the chancel. In the east end was 


♦Collated’ to tke archdeaconry of Stowe, 5th of May, 1553. La Kin?. 
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made a spacious and high room for the queen’s majesty, 
which was, by her own servants, richly hanged with arras 
and cloth of state, and all other necessaricis, with a cushion 
to lean upon. All the disputations were driven to that part 
of the stage ; and because both the sides were little enough 
for the lords and ladies, new stages were devised for the 
doctors, upon the sides, fixed to the side- posts : being 
some space above those who sat upon the forms, and yet 
lower than the rails of the higher stages.' The divines sat 
upon the south side, and with them, next to the queen’s 
feet, Mr. Secretary as chancellor, having before him the 
usual cloth and a long velvet cushion. Upon the other side 
sat the lawyers and physicians, next the queen’s stage, with 
whom sat Mr. Dr. Haddon, master of requests, in his senio- 
rity. In the middle almost stood the responsal’s seat, look- 
ing forv\ard. Above that, eastward, sat the B. U.’s on both 
sides, with the non-regents. And last of all, westward, 
stood the who were commanded to be at the dis- 

putation. All, save the doctors, were in their habits and 
hoods. 

And here it is to be noted, that great inquisition was 
made, both at this time and 3 "esterday’s sermon ad clemniy 
and some fault found, as well by the prince as by others of 
the nobility, why some masters regents went in white silk, 
and others in mynever."*^ Also some masters were noted by 
the queen’s majesty to be but masters, because their habits 
and hoods were torn and too much soiled. Sed hac hade-- 
nus. 

The proctors’ stall was set, not far from the responsal’s, 
under the D.D.’s. And under them sat the proctors of the 
University of Oxford, who by common consent, and spe- 
cial couunaiulmciit of that whole University, were sent 
hither, with their esquire and principal beacfle, to sec and 
hear, as near as they could, for their better instructions, (if 
it should fortune the queen’s majesty to visit that Univer- 
sity) all our doings, order, and proceedings. Tliesc men 
went daily in their gowns and hoods, imcl were very well 
used of all men, and especially of Mr. Secrelaiy, I)y whose 
counsel one of tlioin confessed unto mo why they were 
moved to come hither. The}^ were daily feasted of one or 
other; and now, by especial commandment of Mr. Secre- 
tary, after this sort placed (as thej’ were continually placed) 
and sat next our proctors, in all ourcoiiimon and open doings. 


* A skin speckled vith streaks of white. 
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When all things were ready, and after the ringing of the 
Univ'ersity bell, the queen's majesty came to the said place 
with royal pomp. At whose entering, all the graduates 
kneeled, and cried modestly, Fivat Regina I and she thanked 
them ; and after, by Mr. Secretary, understood the order^ 
difference, and placing of every person within the theatre. 
Then she inquired, what the proctors’ seat meant 
And when answer was made, that it was for the proctors 
to moderate and rule the disputation/' she asked for them. 
Then the beadles brought them in, who kneeled down; 
unto whom she gave licence to order the schools, being 
moved thereunto fay Mr. Secretary; saying. Omnia fant 
ordine. 

When the proctors had taken their place, slie inquired 
of the other seat appointed for the respondent ?” And 
when her grace perceived the end of the same, and the 
respondent placed, she willed “ all to stand up (for until 
that time all kneeled), and the disputations to begin, and to 
have the questions delivered unto her." The respondent, 
named Mr. Thomas Byng,* of Peter-house, delivered his 
orations, with the questions, to the beadle ; he to Mr. Se- 
cretary, and he to the queen's highness. 

Then the proctors accordingly set the respondent to his 
oration, and all were permitted to sit; for otherwise of 
order none were permitted to sit in her presence. 

When the respondent had ended his oration, four M.A.’s 
standing near her grace’s stage, and looking westward, re- 
plied ; with whom her majesty was so much pleased, that 
she, by divers gestures, declared the same; and sundry 
times stayed the proctors from taking them up. And when 
they had cut them off, she seemed to be offended, saying, 
if she had ijie moderation, they should not have been so 
abridged." 

In the time of this disputation, tbe beadles, according to 
the custom, put on their coifs and hoods, and so entered, 
and kneeled down ; unto whom, after she bad for a little 
time looked upon their habit, she with her hand beckoned 
to stand up. 

When the disputation was ended, Mr. Dr. Haddon, ask- 
ing accordingly leave of her highness, determined the ques- 
tions with a long oration. The questions were, 1. Monarchia 


* Afterwards brator of the University of Q^nahridge, (in the place of Wil- 
liam Master) master of Clare Hall, and king’s professor of civil Law. 

Fasti Oxou. Yol. k eol. 
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cst optimus status reipublicee. 2. Fvequcns legum viutatio e$i 
q^ericulosa. 

As soon as this disputation uas ended , begap the act of 
physic. Dr. Lorkin, taking the responsars seat, defended 
fir.'it, 1. Simplex cibiis prafercndits multiplici, 2. Cmnandum 
liheralius qiunn prayulcndum. First, the proctors willed the 
disputcrs 10 propound the questions; then Dr. Caius, as 
ancient in the faculty, moved the questions, and then the 
respondent moved his position. The doctors, in their 
order, did dispute, being three. But because their voices 
were small and not audible, her majesty first said unto 
them, Loquiniini altius. And when that would not help, 
she left lier seat, and came to the stage over their heads. 
But because their voices were low, and yet she could not 
well hear them, her grace made not much of that disputar 
tion. 

The questions were of one of her own physicians, doctor 
of this University, named Dr. Hycke, determined; witl^ 
whom her majesty merrily jested, when he desired licence 
of her grace. 

Aftei lie had ended his oration, being about seven o’clock, 
her liigiiness \erv merrily departed to her palace. And, 
about nine o’clock came, as the night before, to a play 
called Dido, which was exhibilod and played by, and at the 
charges of, the company of King’s College: and from thence 
to her lodging. 

T’uesday, August 8, ordinary lectures, disputations, and 
frequenting of the same, uere done as tlie day before. In 
the afternoon, when all things were prepared, as before, for 
the disputation in divinity and law, hei" insgesty, for other 
considerations, deferred the same until the next day. 

This day the lords of the council did si# in tnc south 
vestry, called Dr. Argentyn’s chapel, then called the coun- 
cil-chamber. 

At night, about the accustomed hour, and in the same 
manner, her highness came to the play, called Ezekias, in 
English; which was played by King’s College, and the 
charges thereof by them borne; ’and then her majesty went 
to her rest. 

This day also order was taken that her majesty should re- 
main here one day longer tlian at the first it was appointed; 
for lier guests were to cfcpart upon the Wednesday : and a 
saying was, if provision of beer and ale could have been 
made, her grace would have remained until Friday,’* her 
highness was so well pleased with all things. 

Wednesday, August 9, after the ordinary lectures and 
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disputations were done, about six o’clock in tlie morning, 
the queen’s majesty took her pi*ogrcs5 about to tlie colleges, 
riding in state roj-al ; all the lords and gentlemen riding be- 
fore her grace, and all the ladies foliouing on horseback. 

' The beadles waited upon her highness, and in the same 
manner and order as on Sunday before. 

The mayor that day came not abroad, ulucli was noted of 
divers, and thought some part of his duty. 

From her palace she went first to Clare Hall, where the 
master, Dr. Edward Leeds, waited with his company, and 
received her majesty with an oration. 

Then entered her grace into King’s College, where the 
provost, Dr. Philip Baker, stood, with the whole houscliold, 
and caused an oration to be made unto her highness, and 
then gave unto her a fair book covered with red velvet, 
containing all such verses as hib company had made of her 
grace's qoming. There was also compiled in the same 
book, an account of the founder of the said college, (Henry 
VI.) benefactors, and the names of all such persons as were 
of any worthy memorj’', who had been hi ought up in ihac 
college : which book she received, with a mild countenance, 
and delivered to one of her footmen. 

Here is to be noted, that, before her majesty came to 
town, by advertisement of Mr- Secretary, order was taken 
for making of two books, to be exhibited to her grace, lu 
the one should be written, in the Roman hand, all the 
verses both of Greek and Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
English, which were made of her coming, and otherwise 
set up in divers places of the town, as is mentioned i)efore; 
and that every college should be placed by itself in that 
book. In the other should be copied and digested the 
founders and Jbenefiic tors of everv college : the names of 
every company at this present time, and rheir degrees ; and 
the names of all those who had been brought up in, the 
same, who had come to some great estimation in the world, 
or been in any high fuilttion, as bishops, ambasbadors, or 
any special or entire servant of the prince. 

These books were accordingly made, and fairly bound, 
severally ; and delivered to Mr. Secretary, who delivered 
the same unto her highness. And, riding about to the col- 
leges, Mr. Chancellor carried the books m his hands, and, at 
every college, perused the same. . 

From King’s college, her majesty rode into Tiinity Hall, 
and from thence to Gunvill and Caius College; and m both 
places was received with an oration. 

From thence she departed to Trinity College; and riding, 

G 1 
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as in a lane, in the midst of her company, came almost to 
the east gate, where the master, Mr. Robert Beaumont, 
stood, and caused an oration in Greek to be made unto her 
highness. 

Then she went into St John’s College, and, riding into 
the hall, heard there an oration. 

From thence she rode to Christ’s College, leaving Jesus 
College, because it stood far out of the way ; and in her 
journey next morning she minded to see Magdalen College, 
At Christ’s College was made an oration before her majesty 
in Greek verses, for the which she rendered thanks in 
Greek. And the master, Dr. Edward Hawford, (then also 
vice-chancellor) presented unto her a pair of gloves, in re- 
membrance of her grandame, the lady Margaret, countess 
of Richmond and Derby, foundress ot that College and St. 
John’s.* 

From thence her grace, by the Market- Hill and Butchery^ 
came to Bene’t College. And, because, the time was passed, 
she would hear no oration* But the master, Dr. John Porie, 
gave her a pair of gloves, and certain boxes of comfits. 

From thence she went into Pembroke Hall, and Peter 
House, and in both places heard an oration ; and at Peter 
House, she much commended the son of sir Walter Mild- 
may,f who, being a child-, made a very neat and trim ora- 
tion, and pronounced it very aptly and distinctly. 

From thence her majesty came home by Queen’s College, 
and St. Catherine’s Hall, only perusing the houses, because 
it was almost one o’clock. And so returning to her lodging, 
as her grace rode through the street, she talked very much 
with some scholars in Latin, and at her alighting off her 
horse, with Latin dismissed them. 

At three o’clock the University bell rang to the disputa- 
tions in divinity, unto the which her majesty came, as be- 
fore. And, at her entrance, Mr. Halton, who defended the 
causes, exhibited thirteen copies of his conclusions, made 
in verses : whereof one was deli^^ered unto her highness by 
Mr. Secretary ; the others were given to the noblemen by 
the beadle. 

The conclusions were, 1. Major est authoriias scriptur^e 


^ Emanuel and Sydney Colleges vreve not then founded. The former of 
these was founded in the year 1584, hy Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor and 
nuder-ire surer of the Exchequer; and the latter in 1598, by Frances Sydney, 
counti^-s of Sussex. 

f All ijony, who inherited his father’s estate at Apthorp, in Northamp- 
tonshire. flis only daughter married Francis Fane, earl of Westmoreland, 
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qmm ecclesirnm 2. Civilis maghtratus habet aiithoritaiem in 
rebus ecelesiastids. Five of the eldest doctors were ap- 
pointed to oppugn the first question ; and the rest, the se- 
cond. 

In the disputations it fortuned, that for lack of time, anci 
through haste to die second question, Mr. Dr. Bakei, ])ro- 
vost of King’s, and Mr. Dr. Francis Newton,^ were preter- 
mitted ; and Mr, Dr. John Stokes, president of ftneeifs 
College, senior of the last five, ready to dispute of the se- 
cond. ]But my lord chamberlain reinembered the queen of 
Dr. Newton; whereupon he was commanded to dispute 
briefly; and afterwards put in mind by my lord Eobert, 
that Mr. Dr. Baker was yet left behind in that cause to reply ; 
she willed him to dispute also, alleging in open audience, 

That he was her host, and she feared to lack her lodging, 
if she should chance to come again hereafter, if he should be 
disappointed.”t And so he disputed. 

After him disputed two doctors of the second conclusion. 
And so because the time was passed (for it was after se\en 
o’clock,) the other doctors were staid. And then the lord 
bishop of Ely, Dr. Cox, sitting in his bishop’s weed, between 
Mr. Secretary and the vice-chancellor, with a solemn oration 
determined the conclusions. For the night coming on clean 
took away the disputation of the lawyers, which were but 
two, beside the determiner. 

The questions ready to be maintained by her reader, Mas- 
ter Clarke, of Clare' Hall, were, 1. Privatm quilibety ut mv7ius 
publicum jubeut, cogi poiesL 2. Muiuans pecuniam ludsvti 
alea non potest repetere. 

At the end thereof the lords, and especially the duke of 
Norfolk and the lord Robert, kneeling down, humbly de- 
sired her majesty to speak somewhat to the University, and 
in Latin. IlerTiighness at the first refused, saying, that, 
if she might speak her mind in English, she would not stick 
at the matter." But understanding by Mr. Secretary, 
that nothing might be said openly to the University in 
English, she required him the rather to speak, because 
he was chancellor, and the chancellor is the queen^s mouth. 
Whereunto he answered, that he was chancellor of the 
University, and not hers.” Then the bishop of Ely kneel- 
ing, said, that three words of her mouth were enough.” 


^ Installed dean of Winchester, 21st 1565. Xx. Neve. 
f Or. Baker was deprived for poperj';, 22ndtFebraary, 1569, and lied be- 
yond sea. Ibid. 
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So, being moved on every side, she complied, and made a 
ver\' sensible speech ; in uhich, among other tiling'*,, she 
raised the e^pect^lions of the Unl^crslly, with respoci to 
some royal foundation, viliich, lio\ve\cr, she never thought 
fit to gratify. 

At this speech of the queen’s, the auditors being all mar- 
vellously astonished, and inwardly revising and revolving the 
sense of it, they presently spoke forth in open voice, rivat 
Regina! But the queen’s majesty said on the other side, in 
respect of her oration, Taceat Regina I and wished all they 
that heard her oration had drank of the flood Lethe. And so 
her majesty cheerfully departed to her lodging. 

Great preparations' and charges, as before in the other 
plays, were employed and spent about the tragedy of So- 
phocles, called Ajax Flagellifer in La.tin, to be this night 
played before her. But her highness, as it were tired with 
going about to the colleges, and with hearing of disputations, 
and over watched with former plays (for it v\as \ery late 
nightly before she came to them, as also departed from them,) 
and furthermore minding early in the morning to depart from 
Cambridge, and ride to a dinner unto a house of Uie bishop 
of Ely, at Stanton, from thence to her bed at Hincliinbrook,'^ 
a house of Sir Henry Crom well’s, t in Huntingdonshire, 
(about t\\elvc miles from Cambridge,) could not, as other- 
wise no doubt she would (with like patience and cheerful- 
ness, as she was present at the othei) hear the said tragedy, 
to the great sorrow, not only of the players, but of the whole 
L'ni\ersity. 

Upon Tliuisday, August 10, early in the morning, wan 
called a congregation, against eight o’clock ; in the which 
divers lords of the garter, and other nobieiiien, were made 
masters of arts; who gentlv accepted the oQer of the Uni- 
versity, and w'-ere admitted, and promised their fidelity to 
the University in the chamber of presence, viz. Tlionuis 
Howard,}, duke of Norfolk ; Thomas llatclilf, earl of 
Sussex; Ambrose Dudley, § §arl of IIarv\ich; Edward 
V ere, earl of Oxford; Edward Manners, carl of JLitland ; 
lord Robert Dudley, high steward; Edward Clinton, lord 


Now the icat of the earl of Sandwich. 

+ Grandfather to Ohvei CroiuwcII. 

J llcheadcd on Tower-hiil, ‘2nd June, 15 Eliz, for endeavoiiniig^ to marry 
Mwiry queen of Scots, 

§ Eldest surviving son of ^qhn duke of Northumberland, and cider biathcr 
to lord Robert Dudley, 
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Clinton; Heinv Carey/" !onl lianscion; W'liiiam Kow- 
nr.l/l' lord Eihe.gnaip., lord cUainb'jriain ; Sir Wiiliam Ce- 
cil, k light, clj.ii'CL*lIoi ; ‘^ir Fkiiic 1'» Knollys, kiiigot ; John 
A'shlov, Richaro Bercic/ 'riioiihi^, llonciige, KdwarLi Cooke, 
aiiJ William Cooke, W il'itini I.auiiieij^, cicik of 

her m.i/eMCri elo^'ei, doc'cor m diMiiUy 

loe qiie.M s 'iigonoss, ahooL nuie o’clock, hasted to horise- 
bat \ : .aio -iL llic poich of !o '^ing met her the provost, 
(Dr. B.ke'-) ji.d certain ot hi'i comr-ain, unere ]Mr. Tlioiiia^ 
Presioiijli J . fellow of King’i Co.icgc (whom before in all 
his uoi igsj i.i rhe Unoeraity the qisccri well likco.) made a 
-\cc\ gOvjuK ora ion ; lakino their leave, and bidding her 
inujes' ihreweil; uitb. whom ohc wab then so well pi' ased, 
that '.iit; ■li'iuo him, a’lvi epeniy caded mm “ her acholcir 
and, n token tl t-i\ok etiered him her iu-iid to kiss ; and so 
took lier k-axeanu depmted. 

At thi^ Lime ^Ir. Ch.ik, of Chirc* ILih, her inajobh’s reader 
in law, txiiihitcd to lici iiN oration (ol the \crity of the 
qncbiions \vrULo:i hofoia} in writing; and ceiLaui rcdsoiib 
against them; vvhicii lie did, hccaase the sboi tness of tlie 
time would neither suiler inni to speak hi> mind of die 
quc'^tions, neither hib adversaries to repel them, nor die de- 
terminer to judge of the truth, bocauac no man must be 
judge of his own causes. 

Passing by King’s College, by the schools, Dr. Andrew 
Pernc, and diverb others of the UnivcrsiU, kneeled, and 
■wished her grace, in Latin, a pio^perous ana safe progiess. 
To wh;m she mildh’ anbwered again with aloud \oice, Fa-- 
kity o,nnesi I 

'I’lie ina^'or on horseback, and bearing In’s macc, with all 
the aldermen, tanied for her majesty against the west end 
of St. MarCs thnrcli, and so waacd upon her to the far end 
of Howse-Caiisey. And coming by Slagdalcn College, the 
master, Roger Kclkc, and die compaiu oftuesaine, weie 


r i'!t-cou''in to q;u'f n Ku/.'ivi’tl’. 

•}■ Son or Tli<»mas. ti <? so' oiul ol’ Xoiiulk. 

J: falin‘i to lord Wil!ciijj.rta/y, oi l-io'-by, and ancestor of the iT^sor.t duke 
of Ancasti'i and tail ot ■\b".gdon. 

§ JDcan of ?i tcrl oiuu^li, in L/60, aiul arrlulcacon of WV-'linm^ter. 

I' Afui'Wciids. LL D. aiui iiiafc«rir of'l inniv ilalj. Ilo aited -o .tdmiral#ly 
ntU in the. tiagedy OT Dido, and did "O gontoellv and irrai-Lhilly dispute bofoi*; 
the qm'on, that she gave inin 201. pei ainiiiiri, f.i bodoitm. A. Wood. — Pres- 
tonN antagonist in lUesc d^^pntallOTl‘* 'w.is The lamous Thoma® C im\i iglii, of 
Trinity College. Cat tw right had neall most the :Masi.s, Prc.ston with the 
Uraces. Caiiwiiglit disputed like a great, Pieslon like a gent ccl, scholar. 
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roa*Jy to rooeivc her grace with an oration. But her high- 
ness cxciibed her .‘'ra.viiig to hear the same, by reason of the 
heat oi’tlie tiay and tiio press of the people, and therefore 
recpiiivd the inipv r of the oidUoii ; winch being exhibited, 
she eleparten ; and was, l)y all men’s prayers, comnaitted to 
the giacc and tuition of Almighty God, who ever bless her I 
Amen. 

The duke of Norfolk accompAnied her majesty out of the 
town ; and then, returning, entered Magdalen College, and 
gave much money in the same, promising 40l. by year, till 
they had budded the quadrant of their college; and further 
promised, that he would endow them with land for the in- 
crease of their number and studies.” 

1772, Oct, Sup. 

1773, Jayi. 


XIL Clueen Elizabeth’s Speech to the Uni\*ersity of Cambridge, 
alluded to in the preceding Article. 

KtSI foeminilis pudor, clarissima academia, subditique 
lidelissimi, in tanta doctoriun turba inelaboratum hunc ser- 
moncm et orationem me probibet apud vos narrare ; tamen 
nobilium meoruni intercessio, beno^ oloniiaquc mea erga aca- 
demiain, me aliquicl proferre inviiavit, 

Diiobus stiinuhs ad hanc rein commovcor. Primus est, 
bonax’um literarum propagatio, quam mulium cupio, et ar- 
dentissimis votisexopto; alter est, vostra (ut audio) omnium 
expectatio. 

“Quod ad literarum propagationcm spcctat, umim illud 
apud Deniosthcneiu meniini, ‘ Siiperiorpm verba apud in- 
feriores Ubrorum locum habent; et princi])um dicta legum 
authoriiatem apud subditos rctment.’ Hoc itaque uinun 
VOS omnes in raemoria rctinere velim, quod semita nulla 
rectior, nulla aptior erit, sive'" ad bona fortunac acquirenda, 
sive ad priiicipis vestrae gratiain conciliandam, quam ut gra- 
vitor studiis vestris incumbatis, ut ccepistis. Quod ut faciatis, 
VOS omnes oro, obsecroqiie. I)e secundo stimulo, vestra 
nirnirum cxpeclatione, hoc uunm dico me nihil hbenter 
prajiermissuram esse, quod vestrae de me animse benevolse 
concipiunt cogitationes. 

“ Jam ad academiam venio. Tempore antemeridiano 
vidi aedificia vestra sumptuosa, a nieis antccedentibus, cla- 
rissimis principibusr, literarum causa extructa: et inter vi- 
dendum, dolor artus meos occupavit, atque ea mentis sus- 
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piria, quas Alexandrum Magnum quondam tenuisse ferun- 
tur; qui, cum legisset multa aliorura principum monu- 
menta, conversus ad familiarein, seu potius consiliarium 
suum, multum doluit ^aliquem fuisse qui eum tempore vel 
actis praecessisset.’ Sic ego non minus dolebam, cum 
vestra mdificia videBam, me nihil adhuc hujusmodi fecisse- 
Haec tamen vulgaris sententia me aliquantulum recreavit, 
qu £3 etsi non auferre, tamen minuere possit dolorem meum; 
quce quidem sententia hsec est, ^ Romarn uno die non fuisse 
conditam.’ Non ^st enim ita senilis mea setas, aiit tarn lon- 

S us fuit guberiiationis mese ordo,^ quin, ante redditionem 
ebiti naturse, (si non nimis cito Atropos iinearn vitas nieaa 
amputaverit) aliqiiod opus eximiuni faciam. Et, quamdiu 
vita hos regit artus, nunquam a proposito deflectam, Et si 
contingat (quod quam cito futururn sit plane nesciam) me 
mori oportere, antequam hoc ipsunp quod polliceor, com- 
pi ere possim, aliquod tamen opus egregium post mortem re- 
linquam, quo et memoria mea Celebris liat, et alios excitem 
exemplo meo ; et vos omnes alacriores faciam ad vestra 
studia. 

Sed jam videtis quantum intersit inter doctrinam rectam, 
et disciplinam animo non rctentam, Quorum alterius sunt 
complures satis testes ; alterius autem vos omnes, nimis qui- 
dem inconsiderate, testes hoc tempore effeci. 

Nunc tempus est, ut aures vestrae, hoc barbaro orationis 
genere tarn diu detentse, tsedio liberentur. E. R. A. dixL” 

TRANSLATION. 

Though female modesty^ most celebrated Univefsitj, 
and most taithful subjects, deters me from delivering an 
unstudied speech and oration before so great an assembly 
of the learned, yet^the intreaty of my nobles, and my own 
regard for the University, have induced me to say some- 
thing.. 

For this I have two motives. The first is, the increase 
of good learning; which I much desire, and most ardently 
wish. The other is, (as I hear,) all your expectations. As 
to the increase of learning, I remember that passage in 
Demosthenes, ^ The words of superiors supply with infe- 
riors the place of books; and the sayings of princes have 
with their subjects the authority of laws.’ I would, there- 
fore, have you all remember this, thafthere wdll be no way 


^ Queen Elizabeth was at this time In the tbirty*£irjst year of her age, and 
the sixth of her reign. 
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more direct, more proper, either to acqiirc the gifts of for- 
tune, or to procure the ia\oiir of your prince, than by dili- 
geutlv' ap})lying to your studies as you have begun. And 
tills 1 beg and intreat of you all. As to the second induce- 
ment, nameU, your expectations, I say only this, that I 
would willingly omit nothing, as your benevolent minds are 
so partial to me. 

I now come to the University. I have seen this morn- 
ing your costly buildings, erected by my predecesbors, most 
illustrious princes, for t^e sake of learning ; and on seeing 
them gi ief overwhelmed me, and that anxiety of mind, wliiidx 
is said formerly to have oppressed Alexander the Great, wno, 
on surveying the various memorials of other princes, turn- 
ing to his favourite, or rather counsellor, much lamented 
* that any one should have preceded him either ui life or 
actions.’ In like manner I grieved no less, when I beheld 
your structures, that I had hitherto done nothing of this sort. 
But this common saying gave me some consolation ; and 
though it cannot remove, may yet abate my grief; namely, 
that Home was not built in a day. 

For my age is not so far advanced, nor have I re‘igned so 
long, but that before I pay the debt of nature, (if fate does not 
cut the thread of my life too soon) I may periorm some ex- 
cellent work. And while life remains, I will never deviate 
from this design. And should I happen to die (which how 
soon it may be I cannot tell) before I can fulfil this my pro- 
mise, yet I will leave some excellent work after my death, 
by which my memory may be renowned, others may be ex- 
cited by ni\' example, and I may make you all more diligent 
in your studies. 

But now you perceive the great difference between true 
, learning and instruction not well retained. Of the former 
you yourselves are sufficient evidence; efthe latter I, too 
inconsiderately, have made you all witnesses. 

It is now time* that your ears, too long detained by this 
barbarous sort of an oration, should be released.”' 

1773, Feb. 


XIII, An Attempt to prove the precise Day when Julius Caesar 
made his first Descent upon Britain,; also the very Spot where 
he landed. 

The authors that mention this expedition, with any cir- 
cumstances, arc, Cifisar in his Commentaries, hb. 4, and 
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Dion Cassius, in lib. 39 ; Livy’s account being lost, in whose 
iOjth hook might possibly have been found the story more 
at large. It is certain, that this expedition of Caesar was in 
tlie year of the consulate of Pompey and Crassus, which 
was in the year of Rome 699, or the 55th before the usual 
sfcra of Christ : and, as to the time of the year, Caesar says, 
that, exigua parte (cstaiis rcliqm^ he came over only with two 
legions, viz. the seventh and tenth, and all foot, in about 80 
sail of merchant ships, 1 8 sail that were ordered to carry the 
horse, not being able to get out at the same time from 
another port, where they lay wiqd-bound. He says, that 
he arrived about the fourth hour of the day, viz. between 
uiuc and ten in the morning, on the coast of Britain, where 
he found the enemy drawn up on the cliffs ready to repel 
him ; wiiicb place he thus describes : Loci hcec erat natura^ 
adeo montibus august is mare continebaiu)\ ut ex lock superiorly 
bus in liitiis telum ndjici possit , by which the cliffs of Dover 
and the South Foreland are justly described, and could be 
no other land, since he says, in the fifth book of his Com- 
mentaries, in Britanniam trajectum esse cognoverit circiter 
millia passiium trigmta a continenii; the cliffs of the North 
Foreland being at a much greater distance. Here, he says, 
he came to an anchor, and laid till the ninth hour, or till 
between three and four in the afternoon, expecting his 
wh^te fleet to come up ; and, in the mean time, called a 
council of war, and advertised his officers after what manner 
they were to make their descent, particularly in relation to 
the surf of the sea, whose motion he calls ceUvein atque in- 
stnbilem^ quick and uneven. Then, viz, about four in the 
afternoon he weighed anchor, and having the wind and tide 
with him, he sailed about eight mileii from the first place, 
and anchored against an open and plain shore. 

Here he made Ris descent; and, having told us the op- 
position that was made, and the means he used to get on 
shore, he comes to say, that, after he had been four cays in 
Britain, the 1 8 slnps with his horse put to sea, and were come 
in sight of his camp, when a sudden tempest arose, with 
contrary wind, so that some of the ships put back again, 
others were driven to the westward, not without great dan- 
ger, and coming to an anchor, they found they could not 
ride it out ; so, when night came on, they put off to sea, and 
returned from whence they came. That same night it was 
full-moon, whicii makes the greatest tides in the ocean ; 
and they being ignorant thereof, their galleys, which were 
qtawn on shore, were filled by the tide,-.&c. 

, Then says, that the day of the autumnal equinox being 
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athanil, after soaie days stay, wherein there passed no action, 
because? he kept close in liis camp by the shore, and not 
thinking it proper to stay till the winter came on, he re- 
turned into Gallia. I’he next year he made another expe- 
dition, with five legions, and a good body of horse ; but there 
is but little in the history thereof serving to our purpose, ex- 
cepting that he says lie set sail from the Portus Idas about 
sun-set, with a gentle south-west wind , Africa prqfectus; 
that, about midnight, it fell calm, and being carried away 
with the title, b}" tbe time it was day, be found he had left 
Britain on the left hand ; but then the tide turning, they 
fell to their oars, and by noon, reached that part of the island 
where he landed before, and came on shore without op- 
position, and then marched up into the country, leaving his 
ships at anchor in littore rnoUi et aperto. 

This is all in Caesar that is any thing pertinent ; and I 
find no where else any thing to guide us farther, except 
one passage in Dion Cassius, who, speaking of the first 
landing of Ca?sar, says, w ^ivroi 5 eht j that is, as I 

translate, “ But he landed not where he intended,*’ for that 
the Britous, hearing of his coming, had possessed all the 
usual places of landing. *‘Ay^^av bv nva Ite- 

quart 7rcc^BjiofAio’97i* KavrSfrwS'a Ttf? ct If rcc rsvayvt etiro^etfivam 

nxva-a s(p9fi rvi : ill my English, “ Wherefore, 

doubling a certain head-land, he made to the shore on the 
other side, where he overcame those that skirmished with 
him at the water’s edge, and so got well on land.” Here I 
make bold to translate tbe words, h rsvuyvi, at the wateris 
edge,” which, in H. Stephen’s edition, is interpreted m pa-^ 
ludibiis; but I have the authority of Suidas, who says, T/yayo?, 
01 the sea-iiHid,” and is therefore properly the 
ouse on the sea-shoie, and, by an easy figure, may be put 
for the shore itself, where such ouse coinifionly is found. 

From these data, that it was in the y.ear of the consulate 
of Pompey and Crassus, that it was cxigua parte lestatis reli-- 
iind four days before a fuli-moon, which fell out in the 
night time, the time of this invasion will be determined to a 
day ; for, by the eclipse of the moon, whereof Drusus 
made so good use to quiet a mutiny in the Pannonian army, 
upon the death of Augustus, it follows, that Augustus died 
anno Christi 14, which was reckoned anno urbis condita 3 767 ; 
and that this action was 68 years before, viz. in the 55th 
year before Christ current ; in which year the full-moon 
fell out August 30, after midnight, or 31, in the morning, 
before dayj and tte preceding ftill-moon was August 
soon after noon ; so that this could not be the full-moon' 
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mentioned as falling in the day time; nor that in the be- 
ginning of July, it being not ten. days after the summer sol- 
stice, when it would not have been said exigaa parte mtatis 
rebqua. It follows, therefore, that the fiill-inoon spoken of 
was on August 30, at night, and that the landing on Britain 
was August 26, in the afternoon, about a moutli before the 
autumnal equinox, which agrees to all the circumstances of 
the story in point of time. 

As to the place^ the high land and cliffs described could 
be no other than those of Dover, and are allowed to have 
been so by all ; it remains only to examine wnether the 
descent was made to the northward or southward of the 
place where he first anchored. The data to determine this 
are, first, that it was four days before the full-moon; se- 
condi}^ that that day, by three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the tide ran the same way he sailed ; thirdly, that a S. by E. 
moon makes high water on all that coast, the flood coming 
from the southward Hence it will follow, that that day it 
was high water there about eight in the moniing, and, con- 
sequently low water about two ; wherefore, by three, the 
tide of flood was well made up, and it is plain* that Caesar 
went with it ; and the flood setting to the northwaid shews 
that the open plain shore where he landed was to the north- 
ward of the cliffs, and must be in the Downs, and tWs I 
lake to be little less than demonstration A second argu- 
ment is drawn from the wind wherewith be set out on his 
second expedition, viz. S. W. as appears by the words lent 
Africa profectm^ with which the navigation of those times 
would hardly permit a ship to sail nearer the wind than 
eight points, or a N.W. course, which would serve, indeed, 
to go into the Downs, but would by no means fetch tne low 
land towards Deiigyness, which is much about .west from 
Calais, and not more tlaan W.N W. from Bouiogue, if it 
shall be said that that was the Portusicius from which Cae- 
sar set out Whence I take it to be evident, that, if Caesar 
was not bound! more northerly than the South Foreland, he 
could not have thought the Africus, or S.W. wind proper 
for his passage, which was then intended for the place 
where he first landed the year before. 

Justly to determine which the Portus Icius was, 1 find no 
where sufficient s^rounds ; only Ptolemy calls the promon- 
tory of Calais-Cliffs by the name of'^Utov whence there 
is reason to conjecture, that the Portus Icius was very near 
thereto, and that it was either Ambletuse on one side, or 
Calais on the other. The same Ptolemy places rcr/.laxor 
hffkvmv in the sUiiie latitude with ihe^'iwov but sometliing 

YOL* I. H 
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more to the east, which seems to refute thobc that have 
supposed the ancient port of Gessoiiaciim to have been 
Boulogne ; whereas, by Ptolemy’s position, it must be either 
Dunkirk or Graveling, but the former most likely, both by 
the distance from tbe''ixtov being about twenty miles, 
or half a degree of longitude, to the east, or two-fifths of 
the whole coast of Flanders, which he makes but a degree 
and a quarter from the Aaron Icion to the mouth of the 
Scheld, which he calls Ostia Tabudm ; as also for that Pliny, 
1. iv. c. l6, speaking^ of Gessoriacuin, says, the proximm 
trajectus into Britain from thence is fifty miles, which is too 
much unless Gessoriacuin were something more castor]}’' 
than Calais. Dion Cassiub makes the distance between 
France and Britain 450 stadia, or 56 miles, and says like- 
wise it is the nearest,' TO crt}vro(A>tkarov. But this is in part 
amended by the explication given in the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus, where the space between Gessoriacuin and Rutu- 
piuni IS said to be450biaclia (for this was the ordinary passage 
of the Romans into Britain) Rutupiiim being more northerly, 
and Gessoriacuin more easterly, than the termini of CassaPs 
voyage, consequently the distance is more than thirty miles, 
which Caesar had observed ; and now lately an accurate survey 
hasproved the distancebetween land and land tobe26Engtish 
miles, which shews hownearCaesaPsestimate wasto the truth. 

A farther argument (but not of equal force with the 
former, because of the modernness of the author, who wrote 
above 250 years after) may be drawn from the words of 
Dion Cassius, where he says, 

M^aerg 9ragHX0fticr8»} : that after his nrst anchoring, he sailed 
about a promontory to the place whei*e he landed. Now 
there a^e no other promontories on all that coast but the 
South Foreland and Uengyness ; the latter of which it could 
not be, because Caesar says be sailed but tiigbt miles, and 
the Ness itself is about ten miles from ibe south and nearest 
end of the Chalk-Cliffs, by the town of Hithe 5 and, to have 
gone round that point to the other side, the distance must 
have been much greater; so that the promontory spoken of 
by Dion must needs be the South Foreland, and Caesar 
must anchor near over against Dover, from whence sailing 
eight miles, he w’ould double a headland, and come to the 
Downs, which is such a coast as he describes in one place 
by apertum ac planumjatm^ and, in his fifth book, by moUt 
ac apertum littus. As to Dion’s word k rarsvAyv), what I have 
already said about it seems sufficient to prove that he means 
no more than the water’s edge ; and the etymologists de- 
4ve it from Tiyyw, madefacio^ because the wash and breach 
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of the sea do always keep it wet. And this word nvdyn' 
is used by Polybius for the sea-ouse: and, in another 
place, he speaks of the difficulty of landing at the mouth of 
a river, hi rijy nvot/ytS^vi ob limosutu aecesswrt ^ so that 

it is not to be doubted that it ought to be rendered, in this 
place, ad mdum mari$, rather than in paludibus. And so 
this objection against the assertion, that Caesar landed in 
the Downs, which is known to be a firm champaign country, 
without fens and morasses, will be removed ; and the whole 
argument will, it is hoped, be admitted by the carious* 
1774 > Julp. , 


XlV. The Precise Place of Caesar’s Lauding in Britain disputed. 

Mr. Urban, 

The ingenious disquisition (in your July Mag.) on the pre- 
cise day and spot of Cmsar’s landing in Britain, which, I 
think, is Dr. Halley’s, published long ago in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactionsi No. I93, has long also been answered in 
the following manner by Dr Battely Aristotle has dis- 
tinguished these two, (sandy), and (muddy)* 

The Scholiast, on that passage of Apollonius Rhodius, 

' yi^ rivttyoq^’'^ 

says, *rivayti^ is a inarshy place.’ Plutarch, relating the 
action performed by Scaeva, at the landing of C^sar, says, 
' it happened in a place that was marshy, and full of water, 
and near some muddy streams/ which expressions seem 
clearly to intimate, that there was, in the place where they 
fought, a river*! or some muddy stream, such as can scarcely 
be found on the Deal coast; for there is only sand, than 
which nothing can be more steady, or more proper for a 
firm footing, on which account it used even to be spread in 
the theatres.” Dr. Battely, therefore, supposes, (and so do 
those great antiquaries, feurton, Horsley, and Gale) that 
CgBsar landed not in the Downs, but "^in the mouth ot 
Richborough-harbour, the ancient Portus Rutnpinus. That 
exactly agrees with Dion’s description. A promontory w as 
there ; that being doubled, such a harbour appeared Cse- 
sar sought, fit to receive a number of large ships.” There, 


^ In hl» Antiquitates Rutupinaa, of which an abridgment has lately been 
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as is usual at the mouths of riveis, was a marshy and muddy 
isliorOj on which Caesai’s soldiers leaping from their vessel!* 
could not keep Lhcir fooling” iJirmitcr insistere]. On the 
Stuno piomoutory, if Plot and i)rirell be light in their con- 
jecture, was Cmsar’s iiu\al camp, and from thence the place 
was called Cmsar's Camp. As to Ciesar’s saying that he 
sailed about eight miles from the first place, and then 
anchored on a plain and open shore,” a distance which (from 
Dover) is undoubtedly more suitable to Deal than to Rich- 
borough, be it observed, 1. 'fhat the words eight miles” 
oUo millia passuiDHy do not occur iiivaiiably in all the edi- 
tions of Caesar. 2. 'fliat there are odiei places on that coast 
no less difficult of access than Dover, on account of tlie 
wondciful clifls by which Cicero attiuns that the approaches 
to the island arc fortijSed. 3. Who but must allow, that 
Caesar, sailing near an unknown coast, with the wind and 
tide in his favour, of whose force, he acknowledges, his peo- 
j)le were ignoiant, being driven perhaps farther than he 
suspected, might possibly mistake in his calculation, espe- 
cially when we coiibidor how unskilful and inaccurate the 
ancients weie in measuring distances by sea, and remember 
that this great commander, who never erred' in war, is 
charged, however, by Cluverius, with erring in bis' measure- 
ment of our island. 4. Though Ctesar says, In Britanuiam 
trajectum esse cognoverit circiter millia XXX a continenti, 
and the cliffs of the Noitli Foreland are at a much greater 
distance, the reading in the most authentic copies is 
XXXX/’ This also is approved by those learned 
writers. Is. Casaubon, ChifHet, and Menila, and is most 
clearly confirmed by Strabo; who says, that Cicsar’s pas- 
sage to Britain was 3C0 tuilongs, or 40 miles and all ex- 
perienced seamen know that this is the exact distance be- 
tween the uiouUi' of Richborongh hai hour and Boulogne; 
for that this was the ancient Gessonucuin fiom whence 
Cmsar sailed, J)r. Batlcly has also, in my opinion, cieai ly 
proved. But for that I must refer to Ins work, observing 
only, that, though Dion Cassius, Pliny, and Antoninus, all 
make the distance between Oess-oiiaciim and Rutupiij* 
above 30 miles, in tliese numbers there is apparently an 
egregious mistake ; for how could Butain be distant from 
the contioenc 50 miles or moic,” when Caisar, by the 
testimony of Strabo, relate^ that the most ooniniodioiis 
harbour of Gaul was no more than foUy miles distant from 
the most celebrated harbour of Britain ? In short, the 
promontory which DiOn mentions, wat probably neither* the 
South Foreland, nor Dengyness^ but the utmost exlremily 
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of the «hor€, on the left hand of those who entered Brich- 
horough harbour^ now^ perhaps, by the returning of the 
waves, far distant from tlae sea. 

That Ciesar landed in our island on August 26, in the 
afternoon, Dr. Halley seems clearly to have proved ; but, 
for the reasons above given, your readers, 1 am apt to 
think, will still be of opjnion, that the place where Caesar 
landed was Jiutupias, or Richborough, and not the Downs, 
m Deal . 

1 am. 

Yours, &c. 

Ckito. 

1774, Sept. 


XV. Caesar’s Passage over the Thames. In a letter from Dr, 
Stukeley to Andrew Coltee Ducarel, LL.D. F.S.A. 

Knowing well your love for ancient learning, especially 
that of our own country, I need not plead the title ot friend- 
ship to render the subsequent account agreeable to you, 
toeing the result of my observations in the afternoon of a 
jonrjjey i took to Chertsey. 

I first went ,with e^gcr steps to view the abbey, rather 
the site of the abbey 5 for, so total a dissolution I scarcely 
ever saw ; so inveieriate a rage against every the least ap- 
pearance of it, jos if they meant to defeat even the inherent 
aajaetity of the gr^mnd. Of that noble and splendid pile, 
which took up four acres of ground, and looked like a town, 
nothing remains ; scarcely a little of the outward wall of 
the precinctus. 

The gardener can*ied through a court on the right- 
hand at the south side of the house, where, at the entrance 
of the kitchen-garden, s^ood the church of the abbey ; I 
doubt pot, splendid enough. The west front and tower- 
steeple was by the dpor and outward wall, looking toward 
the town and entrance to the abbey. The east end reached 
up to an artificial mount along the garden wall. That 
mount, and all the terraces, of the pleasure-garden on the 
Jhack-^front of the house, are entirely made up of the sacred 
tmdera and rubbish of continual devastation. 

: Human bones of the abbots, monks, and great person- 
ages, who were buried in great numbers in the church, and 
cloisters which lay on the south side of the church, were 

H 3 
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spread thick all over the garden, which lakes up the whole 
chuicii and cloisters; so that one may pick up handfuls of 
bits ol bones at a tune eveiy whcie among the garden-stuff. 
Indeed, it put me in mind of what the Psalmist says : “ Our 
bones lie scattered before the pit : like as when one break- 
eth and heweth wood upon the earth.” cxli. 8. 

Foundations of the religious building have been dug up, 
carved stones, slender pillars of Sussex marble, monumental 
stones, effigies, bias&es, inscriptions, every wheie; even be- 
yond the terraces of the pleasure-garden. 

The domains of the abbey extend all along upon the side 
of the liver for a long way, being a very fine meadow. 
They made a cut at the upper end of it ; which, taking in 
the vvaiei of the river, when it approaches the abbey, gams 
a tiill sufficient for a water-mill for the use of the abbey and 
of the town. Here is a very large orchard, with many and 
long canals, or fish-ponds ; which, together with the gieat 
moat around the abbey, and deriving its water from the 
river, was well stocked vnth fish. Koiwithstanding it is so 
well fenced, in the ninth century the abbey w’as sacked by 
the barbarous Danes, the abbot and ninety monks mur- 
dered. 

1 left the ruined ruins of this place, which had been con- 
secrated to religion ever since the year 666, with a sigh for 
the losa of so much national munificence and national history. 
Di eadful was that storm which spared not, at least, the 
churches, hbraiies, painted glass, monuments, manuscripts; 
that spared not a little out of the abundant spoil to support 
them for the public honour and emolument. But, sure, it 
was highly ciil jiable not to give back a sufficient maintenance 
to the parochial clergy, and without it, little hope can the 
possessors entei loin for the prosperity of thejir families. 

One piece of history belonging to this place I must men- 
tion, lately retrieved by our friend the Rev. Mr. Widmore. 
The body of that murdered monarch, Henry VT. was depo- 
sited in this church under a sumf>tuous mausoleum. King 
Henry VII. intending he should be beatified into a saint, 
removed it to Windsor chapel ; thence to Westminster 
abbey, where it still rests, but in what place paiticularly is 
unknown. The court of Rome demanding too high a price 
for the favour, the king dropped liis design. 

I now resumed my former ardour to pursue the footsteps 
of the great Caesar, who passed the Thames near here. 
When I lived formerly in London, I made many excursions 
in quest of his Hoctnrhal mansions, and the track of his 
journeyings in his two expeditions hither. Very largely 
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Iiave 1 treated that subject in MS. with many drawings, se- 
veral of whicli have been engraved thirty years ago, 

I have no great hope of printing this, and many like works, 
for more reasons than one. The spirit of solid learning is 
visibly sunk in my own time, and since 1 prosecuted these 
studies. With a national regard to religion, sunk and neg- 
lected, all true knowledge and wisdom falls to the ground. 
No patrons of that which is really noble and praise- worthy ! 
Nor can authors hope for any returnfor their labours, through 
the bookseller’s craft. 

They that have written on Cmsar’s journeys hither had 
very slender notions of it, and of his passing tne Thames in 
particular. That we may come at a proper knowledge of 
this matter, the great author tells us, in cap. 17 of lib. V. De 
Bello Galileo, that the Bxitons at noon-day attacked with 
the utmost vigour his foragers, horsemen, and the legionary 
troops sent to protect them ; but, in the end, received such 
a defeat, that all the auxiliary forces left the general Casvel- 
han. Nor did the Britons after this, attempt to fight the 
Romans in a regular battle.” 

This was in Kent, on this side Barham Down. Caesar 
found out then, that their intention was to retreat over the 
river Thames into Cusvelhan’s own territories, thinking he 
would not pursue them so high into the midland country. 
The river Thames was fordable only at one place ; and even 
this t&grt transiri potest j in Ca3sar’s words. This one place 
Is undoubtedly Coway stakes, between Wey bridge and Wil- 
ton, over against Shepperton, 

The river at this place is wider than’ elsewhere, any where 
near it of some miles, and that is the reason of its being ford- 
able. At this place Casvelhan was determined to make, a 
stand against Ronian arms- We are to disabuse our- 
selves from the vulgar notions of the Britons being so bar- 
barous a people ; none could behave with more policy and 
valour. 

At Shepperton, Casvelhfin collected all his forces, and 
those not a few. Moreover, he had fortified the bank-side 
with sharp pallisadoes ; and, besides, the like stakes were 
fixed in the very bed of the river, under water. 

Caesar would not have merited his consummate character, 
had he not taken care to have the best intelligence. Maii- 
dubratius, king of the Trinobantes, who inhabited London, 
Middlesex, and some part of the country about Southwark, 
was now with him. He bad been driven out of his own 
country by Casvelhan, and fied’to Caesar. From him, from 
capti^^, md deserters, Caesar learned all this. But it was 

H 4 
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in vain to hesitate, and quite dibtanL from hh temper ; he 
leads his army to VValton, over against the place ; it consisted 
of full 30,000 effective men. 

Alany years ago I visited this place for the purpose we are 
upon. There was reason to judge that his nocturnal camp 
was in the present lowii, and where brigadier Watkins’s house 
Stands- This houbO is in his camp ; l\ie ditch of the camp 
having been converted into canals in his garden, the dimen- 
sions properly coriesponding, which gave me a notion of it^ 
being about 300 feet on a side. 

Authors geneiaily mistake in fancying that the great and 
operose camp on St. George’s hill, hard by, was Caesar’s; 
that was a bUitionary camp ; by whom made, i have no con- 
cern at this time to inquiie. But far otherwise was the 
Roman method on expeditions and marches. It is true, they 
made a camp the very night; such was their discipline; and 
with reason. But this camp was of very small dimensions, 
two or three hundred feet only on a side. It was chiefly for 
state and regularity. It was a praetorium, the head-quarters 
of the general and a few chief officeis; and pci haps the 
spoil was tlieie lodged. The Roman army lay around this 
praetorium ; they did not liusL iheir safety to a few drow'sy 
sentinels, but a third part of iheir aimy lay under aims ; and 
they alwa\s encamped upon plains, and open heaths, free 
from woods, to prevent sui prise. 

I have met with many ot Caisar’s nocturnal camps; some 
were engraven ihiiiy years ago, and unpublibhed for the 
reasons a bovemcn tinned. 

It w'ould have been an injudicious rashness in Cmsar to 
have pushed his passage over the Thames at Coway stakes, 
BO pallibadoed above and below water, with resolute troops 
on the other side ; disadvantages too great for Cmsai’s pru- 
dence. Bpt the matter, most absolutely n^cessaiy, must be 
accomplished. 

Therefore Caesar resolves to attempt it somewhat higher 
up the river. For this purposCrhe leaves a part of his army 
at the camp of Walton, stretched out in proper fiont, to 
make a show of his slay there ; the rest he leads over the 
river Wye, and finds a very convenient place for his purpose 
in the meadow a little below where Cheitsey bridge now 
stands. 

1 viewed the place with a great attention, and maturely 
considered all circumstances, and durst pronounce with 
assurance, that it wa^ at this very place, of which the great 
hero thus write.> ; “r He ordered the horse to enter the 
water, and the legionary troops to follow them closely. The 
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ilioldiers went with so much force and celerity, though they 
were only head above water, that the enemy could not with- 
stand the power of the legions and of the cavalry, but left the 
bank, and betook themselves to flight/^ 

Kow let Its consider the matter step by step. We cannot 
doubt of his camp being at Walton, over against the ene- 
my ; the name of the town proveh it, as coming from ml-- 
lum; it is a common name of towns where camps are found. 
Tiiere must be much wood about the river Wye then, as 
now, which would iavour his private piarcb. The river 
comes from Guilford, has been made navigable not many 
years ago, and that by means .of locks and sluices, which 
raise the water sufficiently for the purpose. JBut in its iiai- 
tural stale it-wtis easily fordable any where, xior difficult 
even now. 

Farther, there is another little brook which runs into the 
Wye about Wey bridge, but not the least impediment to 
the marcii ot an army. Descending from high ground atii 
place called Oburn, they came to a very large dry meadow,' 
of which, no doubt, they had good intelligence before,-*-^ 
This is just below Chertsey bridge. On the opposite open 
shore is another such very large dry meadow, both of gravel. 
The bed of the river is giavel. Both the shores plain, flat, 
and level with the water’s edge. 

All these circumstances are extremely fayouiablek Bwt, 
farther, this very place is aclually fordable in dry suepioers 
at this day. And, to crown all, tl>ere is a fine flexure of ihe 
river, which must afford the most desirable assistance to the 
Romans enlarging their front, contracting thSt of, the Bri- 
tons, -and giving the former an opportunity of making at- 
tack to great advantage on the flat edge of the water ; many 
opposing a few, and surrounding them on two sides as well 
^ front. In a^vord, we may compare it to the operation of 
a pair of shears. 

Though the Britons, without controversy, awaited Caesar’s 
l^jotiosos^ at Shepperton, yet we have not the least room to 
think they did not watch him higher up the river, but a mile 
off, and oppose him with part of their forces. But Caesar’s 
good fortune and Romnn valour overcame all difficulties, 
and gained the shore. They drove the Britons back to their 
’ attain body at Shepperton ; and there too they totally discom*- 
fited them, and took up their station/or that night at the very 
place. 

One more advantage, gained by his passage at Chertsey, 
is^ that the .quantity of water m the river is somewhat 
lessened by all that the Wye furnishes, and that 
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livulet, and likewise the brook that runs by Cowlo}’’s house 
at ChcrUcy^ arising at St. Anne’s hill ; all emptying them- 
selves into the Thames below tins place. ■*' 

Lastl}'^, we iiiusi obseivc, that this year of Csesai’s second 
invasion wa& leinarkably dry ; a ciicumstance of admirable 
advantage in facilitating his fording the river at this place ; 
as, uudei the like case, it is now fordable. 

1 have been inFoi ined, that the stakes at Coway, which 
Casvclhan placed in the liver, weie very thick pieces of yew- 
tree ; a wood eminent for its toughness, therefore not easily 
to be broken. 

The memorial of this passage of Caesar is kept up in the 
name of the town of Chertsey 5 for, the w’ord is made up of 
Caesar, and the British ridh^ rilvs^ a passage or ford.’* They 
heie pionounce Caesar soft, after the Italian manner; so 
Cheibourg, in France, is Caesaiis burgiis. So the Latins 
pionounced cerasns, cherry,” which was origiiiall3J' pro- 
nounced kerry by the inhabitants of Pontus, whence Lucul- 
lus brought the plant. From them the Turks now call them 
kerrys. 

1 viewed the house in Chertsey where Mr. Cowley the 
poet lived and died, as they say. It is a good old timber 
house, of a tolerable model. There is a large garden ; a 
brook, before-mentioned, arising at St. Anne’s hill, runs by 
the side. They talk of a pretlj’ biimmer-housc which he 
built, which was demolished not long since; and of a scat 
undei a sycamore-tree by the brook ; which aie mentioned 
in his poems. There are very good fish-ponds too of his 
making. 

Near Chertsey is that remarkable high hill, called St. Anne’s 
hill, fiom a chapel built upon it hy the piety of lormcr times to 
the honour of the mother of the blessed yirgin. J t is much 
higher than any ground near it, yet has a very fine spiing at 
the top, never dry ; a matter of philosophy, concerning which 
i never could in my mind form any sort ol solution. 

Ihis hill gives a noble pioof o*l' the rotation of the earth 
on its axis, and of that motion being given it when as yet^ 
the surface of the ground was not thoroughly dry. This is 
a fact 1 have every wheie observed in all my travels, and 
long since given notice of it in the beginning of my Itim- 
rariwn, Theie is reason to admiie at the incogitancy of 


♦ Perhaps these islets abo\c Chertsey bridge break the force of the stream; 
another advantage. 
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mankind, as much as that they never took notice of it before 
or since, though a matter so obvious, so exceedingly remark* 
able. 

Near Feltham runs that artificial river made across the 
common by king Charles 1. From Stanwell to Hainpton- 
court; and east of the powder mills at Belfont, on Houn- 
slow heath, I again remarked a very fair piece of the old 
Roman road from Old Street, north of London, Portpool 
Lane, Theobald's Road in my parish, Oxford Road, and so 
by Turnham Green, to Staines. 1‘his piece is just by the 
water side, and half a mile in length, where the present road 
leaves it to go to the bridge. This I mentioned in my 
Itinerary. It goes across the kingdom in a straight line pa- 
rallel to the Ikenil Street, from Chichester to Dunwich, in 
Suffolk ; the first episcopal seat there, erected by Foelix the 
Burgundian, who converted that country to the Christian 
faith, and built the school at Cambridge. 1 call this road, 
for distinction sake. Via Trinobantica. 

Wm. Stukeuey. 

Oct 19 , 175e. 

1797, March 


XVL On the Navigation of the Ancients. 

Me. Urban, ^ Aug.lQ. 

I SEN D yon a letter on Mons. T Abb6 Cartier’s work, which 
gained the prize of the academy of Antiquaries at Paris, 
which I gave to Mr. Rey, publisher of the Journal des Sga- 
vans, at Amsterdam, July 215, 17BL 

" Sir, 

In your Journal of this month, p. £88, a learned Abb6 
says, the ancients knew Anrerica ; and that, from the little 
the ancient authors have left us on the long voyages of the 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Marseillois, and Vannois, there 
is no doubt of their intercourse with the Americans ; and 
likewise, that Julius Caesar intended to reform the Roman 
navy on the Rhodian and Vannois plan. 

Though I believe easily in history when it has an air of 
truth, yet I cannot but look on these assertions as strange 
hypotheses; they appear the more so, as the most expe- 
rienced sea- faring gentlemen can give* no probable conjec- 
ture on such matters, not even how the ancients worked 
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ibeir ships^ nor the manner of managing the number of oari 
in their ships of war. 

But, Sir, as 1 have some- practice in the nautic arts, and 
inow most of the methods for working ships in the known 
world, and what has been done for shortening voyages to the 
Eiist Indies and the western part of the South Seas, 1 make 
bold to hazard some objections on the opinion of this learned 
antiquary. 

1 agiee that the Ancients built large ships, and some 
much larger than necessary to cross the Atlantic ocean, 
though not of a pioper figure for that purpose; and that 
ibe Greeks constructed vessels double the length of our 
first-rate men of war, as may be seen by Ptolemy’s ship of 
400 feet long, and 50 broad in the midship, with a propor- 
tionable height (Rollin) ; it had 4000 men for rowing, 3000 
soldieis, and 200 sailors. This pioves that Ptolemy pre- 
ferred oais to sails, which, in all likelihood, were small in 
proportion to those made use of in our days; though this 
ship was double the length of our largest, which have six 
times more sailors. 

“ To give a farther proof of the laigeness of some of the 
ancient ships of war, 1 shall mention what a Picnch author 
says, in his Commerce des Egyptiens. 

^ The militaiy navy of Ptolemy w^as two ships of thirty- 
Iwo row^s of oars, one of twelve rows, four of thiiteen rows, 
fourteen of eleven rows, thirty-nine of nine rows, with a 
double niuiibei of quadiiiemes and otheis ol less size/ 

Ilieio, king of Syiacuse, had a ship built under the 
diieclion of Au himedes ; it was of a very extraordinary 
«ize, and bad such a number of conveniences, that we can 
have no notion of them, being so different fiom those of 
our time. 

But» to speak of ships not so extraordinary, and W’bich 
weve more proper for the Mediterranean sea than of 
those bin!t by the Armoricans, or ancient Gauls, we have 
but to lopk on those constructed by Demetrius for the siege 
of Rhodes, which, as far as we can conjecture, were such as 
could contain 1200 men. 

Here IS what Plutarch says of those vessels : 

* Demetrius built large ships, which had so majestic, an 
*appeaiance that they: fascinated the eyes of all those who 
'perceived jthem, and in such a manner, that his very enemies 

re. struck with admiration when they saw this king’s ships, 
-with fifteen and sixteen i o\\ s of oars, pass so quick along the 
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The leamedl Abbe' Cartier saj^s, that ^ tlie death of Cae- 
sar hitidered the refornif he intended to make in the Roman 
navy Mark Antony, at the battle of Actiimr, followed Cas- 
^lap’s principles ; and it is known that he vroidd have gained 
■she day had not Cleopatra fied with her shi|>s/ 

To such assertions we make bold to answer, that? sneb 
mnijan as Mark Antony, engaged in continual civil wars, 
running from Rome to the Alps, then to Lombardy, thence 
to the capital, and again to Asia, against the Parthians and 
Egyptians, and., at last plunged in perpetual feastings, 
such a man, we must think,- was very improper to make re- 
forms in matters which had been found ineful for many 
centuries, since we see that in our days, we iiave been mor^s 
than fifty years in finding the proper length of our naval 
cannon, 

I shall not pretend to decide on Caesar’s intentions; buf 
I leave you to judge if such an account, as M. TAbb^ gives 
us of Cmsar’s intended reform, is probable. What Plutai’di 
says of the battle of Actiam may be a little in favour of An- 
tony’s preferring heavy ships ; but his conduct proved his 
wrong judgment. This ancient author says, 

^ Mark Antony, had no less than five hundred ships, 
OT*ong which were several of eight and ten rows of oars; bis 
teasel appeared more fit for triumph than battle. 

^ Cmsar had two hundred and fifty ships, all light, and easy 
lo work ; bat without the least appearance of poSkp. 

^ Mark Antony burnt all his small vessels, but reserved his 
best and largest, from three to ten rows of oars, and sixty 
Egyptian ships. When every thing was in order, he went 
routrf bis fleet in a light frigate^ encouraging his men to keep 
tibeir po^t in the stradts, and think tliemselves upon firm 
gsound^ fro» the weight and steadiness of their ships. After 
mmh stay i» the same plaee, Mark Antony’s men, impatient 
- to alfeaokv from the opinion they had of the strength of their 
vessels^ made their left wing advance; which Ctesar per- 
ceiving, made his right wing fall back to decoy his enemy out 
of tho straksr. Antony’s motion was very agreeable to Cae- 
sar, as be knew Antony had not hands enough to move 
his ponderous vessels ; for which reason they could not 
strike with their beaks^ as was usaal in sea fights. Thus 
Octavius, taking the advantage he had over his antagonist, 
gaikied the victory/ 

'^Thi$ battle shewed the judgment of Ca?sar, and the little 
‘ igmderstanding in Mark Antony in what was necessary to 
work h^vy ships ; for, if he had bad men in proportion to 
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the size of his vessels, he would have sunk Octavius’s ship® 
at the first shock ; but what could be expected from such a» 
impiudent man? 

‘‘ Let us now see if the Romans thought the Gallic ships 
prefeiable to theirs. When Julius Caesar’s fleet was built 
on the Loire, and had the necessary quantity of men for 
vowing, as well as pilots and sailois, in order to attack the 
Vannois, he says, 

^ The enemy bad an advantage from the make of their 
ships; iheir bottoms weie flatter than ours, and of course 
they were less liable to be damaged when the tide left them 
on the shallows ; their heads and steins were high, and 
better fitlcci to wMthstand the violence of the waves of the 
ocean ; they were built with oak ; their cross-timbers were 
a footsquaic, and fastened with nails of an inch thick; their 
anchors fastened with iron chains;* their sails weie made 
with pliahie and well-prepared skins, more proper to endure 
the tempestuous winds of the ocean, and give motion to such 
heavy bodies. It was against such ships, said he, our fleet 
was to engage, but we surpassed them in quickness of mo- 
tion, though we could not hurt them with oiu beaks, they 
being too strongly built for us ; nor could we safely attack 
them on account of tlicir height ; for the same reason they 
were not afraid of shallow water, nor being left ashore wdieu 
the tide went off, all wdiich oui vessels dreaded.’ 

To shew how much fitter the Roman ships were for 
this purpose than those of the Gauls, we sec that, when 
Caesar fir^t appeared on the Biitish coast, the natives were 
astonished at the shape and manner of going of the Roman 
ships, and at the elfcct of the Roman engines; which made 
them fall back, and give Caesar’s aimy time to land. This 
demonstiales that the Roman manner of building was fitter 
for their purpose than M. I’Abbe Cartier thinks; from 
which we may conclude, that Caesar thought little about 
changing his manner of buildbig to copy after an inferior 
one. 

A farther proof that the Romans would never have co- 
pied tlie Gallic method of building ships in the slow manner 
wiiich the Gauls made their vessels ; the Romans had sure 
rules, by which every carpenter could work propeily, as 
mav be conceived by the great number of ships they built 
when wanted, and as appears by what these conquerors did 


* These iron initruments prove that the Gauls had iron works. 
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on the Gallic shore, where Cassar ordered his army to build^ 
as many vessels as they couid wliile be was in winter- 
quarters ; but, as be had observed that, ‘ the waves of the 
ocean were lessened by the going in and out ofjjhe tide, he 
oidered his ships to be less lofty than those built in the Medi- 
terranean, in order lo have them drawn on shore with less 
difHciiliy ; and that they should he broader, in order to 
carry more burthen, and be lighter for rowing as well as for 
sailing.’ 

At Caesar’s return from winter-quarters, he found iip- 
wwds of (jOO ships, and S8 galleys built, f though his men 
had had a hard winter; so desirous were they to follow bis 
orders. 

^ Caesar, at the head of five legions, left the Gallic shoie 
with a gentle southerly wind, which fell at midnight. This 
made tlie tide carry him to the right; and, at day-break, he 
perceived Britain on his left-hand, which made him tack 
about to regain what he had lost in the night, in order to 
land in the same place which had been so foitnnate for his 
return last campaign. On this occasion his soldiers shewed 
their desire to make up for lost time, and rowed forward the 
heavy transports with as much quickness as if they had been 
galleys ; for which Caesar praised them much.’ 

This single instance shews how the Romans could make 
use of their oars in their sbip^ of burthen ; and that the an- 
cient vessels were made so as to employ sails and oars at the 
same time, and, of course, to keep up to the wind nearer 
than we do in moderate weather. 

The better to prove the improbability of the /Romans 
copying the heavy ‘Gallic ships, we have but to look at the 
sea-fight before Marseilles, wdiere they had much trouble 
with twelve great?* vessels, built in thirty days after they had 
cut down the trees ; the greenness of the wood rcndeied 
them so heavy that they could hardly be managed. 

^^from these premises evejy one will conclude, that Cmsar 


^ This shews that every maq could worlc at ship-b«ilding from easy rule*^, 
very different from our method, wliich is attended with an infinity of costly 
moulds. 

f At first sight, it is surprising how the Romans could build such a quantity 
of ships m a winter; but, if rightly considered, it will he seen, that all tlu 
soldiery could make use of saws, axes, augers, and all the neccssaiy tools for 
working wood ; and, as every man who can make Une of such mstrunieiits can 
figure timber as he please-s, all the army could be »liip-carp<‘nter'^ ; and the 
more so, as the ancients had general and simple rule's for sifip-hinlduig, ot* 
course the officers, in the winier-quaiters, filled up their time wuU suporiutend- 
ing those works. 
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never dreamed of changing his manner for that of the 
clumsy Gallic mode, since, three centuries afterwards, as 
Appian says, 

^ The Romans had two thousand light ships, and fifteen 
hundred vessels w^ith five and six rows of oars ; they had also 
eight hundred large ships, which they named Piolemiques, 
for their emperor’s pomp, carved and gilt from head to 
stern.’ 

Having said something on what is most remaikable in 
the ancient ships of v^^ar, we must take a little notice of their 
mercantile vessels. As far as we can discover, their pro- 
portions were four breadths for one length, as may be seen 
in the Wishes^’ of Lucian, when he mentions a large ship, 
which carried corn from Alexandria to Rome, which, from 
bad weather,, was driven into the Piraeus, the port of 
Athens. 

As the Grecian and Roman seas were not so extensive 
as those of the ocean, their ships had no need of such strong 
timbers as we make use of at present^ for which reason^ 
we may safely say, that neither the Grecian nor the Roman 
merchant-ships could cross the long space in the Atlantic 
Ocean, which separates Europe from America, though they 
went over the Black Sea, as appeals by what follow^s. 

An ancient author, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, saysj> 
that, ^frora the northernmost parts of the Black Sea, where 
the Scythians dwelt in ice and snow, ships have been seen to 
come, with a go*od wind, fiom those frozen countries, and 
4 irrive in ten days at Rhodes ; after which they have been 
at Alexandria in four days ; and in ten days more went up 
the Nile into Ethiopia.’ Commerce des Eg^/ptiens. And thus 
they'c&uld run, in the space of twenty-foijy: days, from the 
coldest regions to the hottest. 

From what has been seen, ship-builders in those days 
knew Irow to make their vessels run from the north part of 
the Black Sea to Egypt in fourCeen days, which shews that 
tae Ancients had more knowledge in maritime affairs than 
generally our sea-faring gentlemen think, who seldom give 
themselves the trouble of looking into antiquity, where they 
would find oar forefathers had some understanding in the 
arts as well as ourselves. From what has been said, the Ro- . 
mans had no need to'change their system of ship-building 
for that of the Gauls. 

We allow that M. PAbb6 Caftier’s remarks may be 
curious ; but, from the little which authors have said on 
these matters, how could he imagine such a problematic 
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proposition could be believed by the members of the aca- 
aemy ? Yet they did believe it. But, from what has been 
shewoj any body may boldly say^ that, nineteen hundred 
years past, our forefathers could never cross the Atlantic 
Ocean, and of course could not know AmeriSR. I have 
heard indeed, forty years ago, that an Irishman, taken by 
the savages in America, cried out in his native language ; 
and that the words he spoke had such an effect upon these 
people, that they thouglit tftere was some connection be- 
tween the Irish tongue and their own, which induced thenjr 
to give him his liberty. There, Sir, is one more discovery 
for your inventive antiquaries ; it may lead them to the 
analogy of the Hibernian grammar with that of tue Aineri- 
cans, as well as on the arts and sciences, manufactures and 
commerce, of these wild people. 

‘‘ But, to shew how cautious writers should be in advanc- 
ing hypothetical notions, the shortest way to America is 
more than thirty degrees in longitude, through strung 
currents and tempestuous oceans, large enough to swallow 
ten millions of Gallic flat-bottomed ships, ngged I know 
not how, * with pliant, well-dressed skins, and anchors fasu 
ened to iron chains/ 

Besides, they must have had other methods of working 
their ships than those they have left us a notion of, to navi- 
gate in those dangerous seas, which make the boldest mari- 
ner tremble. But to come from that new world, bow could 
they find their way in latitudes where fogs are so thick as to 
binder one man^s seeing another half way over the ship ? 

** From what you have seen, Sir, it must appear very ex- 
traordinary that M. I’Abbe Cartier should conclude so po- 
sitively from, as he says, ^ the little documents which the 
ancient authors have left us / but it is still more extraordi- 
jarawy that an academy of antiquaries should have crowned 
such a work, especially when most of the sea-faring gentle- 
men of our days are of opinion, that all that has been said 
df the ancients on their ships of war with oars is fabulous. 

Let these geatleraen remember, that Julius Caesar, in 
his Commentaries, is very particular in the description of 
his engagements with the Egyptian siiips before Alexan- 
dria, 

do not pretend to give reasons why our writers and 
mariners do not believe what the ancients have said ; but I 
am persuaded that those who generally comment on an- 
cient arts have very little experience in those of our times^ 
air may be teen in the Encycl6pedie^ which are almost 
voi.. t. I 
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written and copied by men who make it their business to 
write on arts they never have practised. 

From this we may conclude, that the knowledge of the 
ancient arts is not easily obtained from the works of 
our present writers, who, for instance, named three-banked 
ships, &c, those with three rows of oars, for want of under- 
standing the practical part; like those translators who un- 
derstand not the true style of the language, and much less 
the technical terms of arts, \vhich will ever put in confusion 
the greatest orator in the world, if he has not experience in 
the art he speaks of, 

‘‘ As you see, Sir, I have given some reasons to shew how 
far we are from having a thorough knowledge of the ancient 
maritime arts, I hope to be excused if I venture an opinion 
on what I think material for saving ships in many cases, toge- 
ther with a great number of metf slices, I mean to take some- 
thing from the Ancients, and apply it to our manner of act- 
ing, for which I should propose a premium : ^ For the best 
manner of tacking about, without sail and with sail, to go in 
and out of port backwards and forwards without turning, in 
all weathers except storms or strong winds, as the ancient 
Greeks and Romans did (this to be done without obstruct 
ing the present manner of working ships) one thousand 
pounds*’ 

Many think the French are the best theorists in naval 
architecture; but their method, as well as those of other 
nations, appears not to be founded on plain and fixed prin- 
ciples ; for the dimensions of their ships they are at variance 
one with the other* For example, says a builder at Brest, 
a ship ought to be from 175 to 180 leet long, by 47 to 50 
broad, and 22 to 25 in the hold. Vessels of other sizes 
have no better rules : a frigate of 36 guns, they say, ought 
to be from 120 to 130 feet in length, by or 34 in breadth, 
and 16 or 17 in the hold. 

I shall not say that such a diversity of dimensions 
proves their not having just ideas of the proportions of their 
art ; but I shall make bold to "iJut a few qtiestions to these 
gentlemen. ’ ' * 

What inconvenience would there be in making a first 
rate ship of 200 feet long, and 50 broad, with a hold ,of 
25 feet ? It would carry more sail, and go quicker.. Such 
dimensions are so simple that a child coula put them in prac- 
tice, since they give 'four breadths for. one length, and the 
hold is in the midship. All ships. shouI4 be made .ip. these 
proportions, that is,^in aliquot parts;* then we should be cer- 
tain which would be best for different uses* 
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build frigates of IQS or 1 iO feet long for thirty guns, 
merely for the accomniodation of metal, is like being guided 
fay accessary parts to find principles for the direction of the 
whole, whereas it should be the subject which governs the 
attribute. Nothing, in short, is more apt to lead into diiB- 
cuities than reasoning from random principles, instead of 
founding them on harmonious rules, which lead to true 
maxims, and give the first idea of the parts which compose 
an invention. This ancient manner of reasoning is not 
easily to be found in the modern contrivers, who seldom or 
never look out of the track they are in, and even offer pre- 
miums to understand a part more of the wrong routine they 
have ever followed. I am, my good friend, your humble 
servant, 

W. Blakey.’’ 

1792, SepU 


XVn. A Fragment of History relative to the Revolution. 

Mr. Urban, 

I HEREWITH send you a part of a letter from Dr. Rose, 
bishop of Edinburgh, to bishop Campbell, at London, which 
is the more curious, as I have% never seen it noticed in any 
collection of papers, or history of the times to which it refers. 
It accounts for the conduct of the Scots Episcopal Clergy 
at the Revolution, and for the suppression of the order of 
bishops in that kingdom. From this letter, likewise, it may 
fairly be inferred, that, if the Scots bishops had followed 
the example of their brethren in England, episcopacy would 
not only have been tolerated but established in Scotland ; 
and that king WilSam would have been much better pleased 
to have countenanced the bishops there than the Presbyte- 
rians, if the bishops would have undertaken to r.ave sup- 
ported his cause. But from |he perusal of the original, the 
reader will naturally draw his own conclusion. 

1 am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Y.D. 
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Dr. RozCi Bishop of Edinburgh^ to Bishop Campbell^ at 
London. 

October 1713. 

— Because you desire a short history of my own pro- 
ceedings and conduct when in London, at the late Kevolu- 
tion, I shall for your satisfaction, and that of others, set 
down a short and plain sum of it, which is as follows. 

When in October in 1688, the Scots bishops came to know 
the intended invasion by the prince of Orange, a good many 
of them being then at Edinburgh, meeting together, con- 
certed and sent up a loyal address to the king. Afterwards, 
in November, finding that the prince was landed, and fore- 
seeing the dreadful convulsions that were like to ensue, 
and not knowing what damages might arise thence both to 
church and state, resolved to send up two of their number 
to the king, with a renewed tender of their duty ; instruct- 
ing them also to wait on the. bishops of England for their 
advice and assistance, in case that any unlucky thing might 
possibly happen to occur with respect to our churcn : this 
resolution being taken, it was represented by the two arch- 
bishops to his majesty\s privy council, (in which the lord 
Perth sat as chancellor) and was agreed to and approved 'of 
by them# Whereupon, at the next meeting of the bishops, 
it was not thought fit, even by the archbishops themselves, 
that any of them (though they were men of the greatest 
ability and experience) should go up, as being less accept- 
able to the English bishops, from their having consented to 
the taking oflF the saagmnary laws against the Papists, and 
so that undertaking was devolved over upon Dr, Bruce, 
bishop of Orkney, and me; he having suffered for not 
agreeing to that project, and I not concerned, as not being 
a bishop at that time ; and accordingly aT commission was 
drawn up and signed for us two, December 3d, 1688. The 
bishop of Orkney promising to come back from that coun- 
try in eight or ten days^ time, that we might journey toge- 
ther, occasioned my stay ; but when that time was elapsed, 
I bad a letter from him, signifying that he had fallen very 
ill, and desiring me to go up post, as soon as 1 could, pro- 
mising to follow as soon as health would serve ; whereupon 
I took post, and in a few days coming to Northallerton, 
where hearing of the king’s having left Rochester, I stood 
doubtful with myself, ‘whether to go forward or return ; but 
considering the various and contradictory accounts 1 had 
got all along upon tbe road, and that, in case of the king's 
retirement, matters would be so much the more dark and 
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perplexed, I resolved to go on, that I might be able to 
give just accounts of things to my brethren here, from time 
to time, and have the advice of English bishops, whom I 
never doubted to find unalterably firm to their master^s in- 
terest. And as this was the occasion of my coming to Lon- 
don, so by reason of the continuance of the bishop of Ork- 
ney's illness, that difficult task fell to my share alone. 

The next d^ after my arrival at London, I waited on the 
archbishop of Canterbury,’*' (to whom I had the honour to be 
known, some three years before) and after my presenting, 
and his grace’s reading, my commission, his grace said that 
matters were very dark, and the cloud so thick or gross 
that they could not see through it; they knew not well 
what to do for themselves, and tar less what advice to give 
me ; that there was to be a meeting of bishops with him 
tiiat day, and desired me to see him a week thereafter. I 
next waited on the then bishop of St Asaph, t (being my ac- 
quaintance also) who treated me in such a manner that I 
could not but see through his inclinations ; wherefore I re- 
solved to visit him no more, nor to address myself to any 
others of that order, till I should have occasion to learn 
something farther about them : wherefore the week there^* 
after I repaired again to Lambeth, and told his grace all that 
had passed between St, Asaph and me, who smiling replied, 
that St. Asaph was a good man, but an angry man, and 
withal told me, that matters still continued aark, and that 
it behoved me to wait the issue of their convention, whidh 
he suspected was only that which could give light, and 
open the scene; but withal desired me to come to him 
from time to time, and if any thing occurred, he would sig- 
nify it to me. In that wearisome season, (wearisome to me, 
because acquainted with few, save those of our own coun- 
trymen, and of tliose I knew not whom to trust) I waited on 
the bishop of London, and entreated him to speak to the 
prince, to put a stop to the persecutions of our clergy, but 
to uo puipose. I was alsowvith the then Dr* Burnet, upon 
the same design, but with no success, who told me be did 
not meddle in Scots affairs. I was also earnestly desired by 
the bishop of London, and the then Viscount of Tarbat, and 
some other Scots peers, to wait upon the prince, and to 
present him with an address upon that head. I asked whe- 
ther I or my address would readily meet with acceptance 
or success, if it did not compliment the prince upon bis 
descent, to deliver us from popery and slavery ; they said 
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that was absolutely necessary. I told them I was neither 
instructed by my constituents to do so, neither had I my^ 
self clearness to do it, and that on these terms I neither 
could nor would either visit or address his highness. In that 
season also, I had the honour to be acquainted, and several 
times visited the worthy Dr, Turner, bishop of Ely, whose 
conversation was very useful to me, and every way agree- 
,able. And besides these bishops already mentioned, I had 
not the honour to be acquainted with any other, and thus 
the whole time of the convention was passed off, excepting 
what was spent in necessary duties, and visiting our country- 
men, even until the day the dark scene was opened by 
the surprising vote of abdication ; on which I went over to 
Lambeth. What passed there betwixt his graceand me (be-i* 
ing all private) it is both needless and would be very tedi-^ 
ous, and perchance not so very proper to write it In the 
close, I told his grace that I would make ready to go home, 
and only wait on his grace once more before I took my 
journey. 

While I was making, my visits of leave to my country^ 
men, I was surprizingiy told that some two or three of 
them, attempting to go home without passes, were the iSrst 
stage stopt upon the road, and that none were to expect 
passes without waiting on the prince. Whereupon I re*» 
paired again to Lambeth, to have his grace’s advice, who 
considering the necessity of that compliment, agreed to my 
making it. Upon my applying to the bishop or London to 
introduce me, his lordship asked me whether I had any 
thing to say to the king (so was the style in England then) : 
I replied I had nothing to say, save that 1 was ^ going for 
Scotland, being a member of the convention; for I under- 
stood that without waiting on the prince^ (that, being the 
moat common. Scots style) I could not have a pass, and that 
lyithout that, I must needs be stopt upon the road, as seve- 
ral of my countrymen had been* His lordship asked me 
again, saying, seeing the clergy have been, and are so 
routed and barbarously treated by the Presbyterians, will 
you not speak to the king to pul a stop to that, and in fa- 
vour of your own clergy? My reply was, that the prince 
bad been often applied to in that matter by several of the 
nobility, and addressed also by the sufferers themselves, 
and yet all to no purpose, wherefore I coiild have no hopes 
that my intercessions would be of any avail j but if his lord- 
ahip-thpu^ht otherwise, I would not decline to make them. 
IJis lordship asked me farther, whether any of our countrymen 
would go along wit^ me, and spoke particularly , qf sir George 
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Mackenzie. I replied, I doubted nothing of that; where- 
upon bis lordship bid me find him out, that both he and I 
should be at court that day, against three in the afternoon, 
and that he would surely be there to introduce us; all 
which (I having found sir George) imparted to him, who 
liked it very well, and said it was a good occasion, and 
wished that several of our nobility might be advertised by 
us to be there also; to which I replied, that I doubted 
much, whether coming in a body, he (the prince) would 
give us access; and that our nobility would be much 
offended at us, if coming to court upon our invitation, ac- 
cess should be denied them, and therefore I thought it best 
that we alone should meet the bishop at the titoe ap-* 
pointed, and advise with him what was fit to be done ; which 
was agreed to : and upon our meeting with the bishop, sir 
George made that overture to his lordship, which he closing 
with very warmly, said he would go into the king, and see 
if he would appoint a time for the Scots episcopal nobility 
and gentry to wait upon him in favour of the clergy of 
Scotland, so sadljr persecuted. Whereupon the bishop 
leaving us in a room of Whitehall, near adjoining to the 
place where the prince was, stayed above a full half-hour 
from us, and upon his return told us, the king’s answer was, 
that he would not allow us to come to him in a body, lest 
that might give jealousy and umbrage to the Presbyterians, 
neither would he permit them (for the same reasop) to come 
.to him in numbers ; and that he would not allow above two 
of either party at a time to speak to him on church mat- 
ters. 

Then the bishop directing his discourse to me, said, My 
lord, you see that the king, having thrown himself upon the 
water, must keep himself a swimming with one hand- The 
Presbyterians have joined him closely, and offer to support 
him, and therefore he cannot cast them off, unless he could 
see how otherwise he can be served. And the king bids 
me tell you, that he kno^vs the state of Scotland much 
better than he did when he was in Holland ; for while there, 
he was made believe that Scotland, generally all pver, was 
Presbyterians, but now he sees .that the great body of the 
nobility and gentry are for episcopacy, and it is the trading 
and interior sort are for presbytery ; wherefore he bids me 
tell you, that, if you will undertake to serve him to the pur- 
pose that he is served here in England, he will take you by 
the hand, support the church and order, and throw off the 
Presbyterians. 

My answer to this was. My lord, I cannot but thank the 

I 4 
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prince for his frankness and offer ; but withal I must tell 
your Jordship, that, when I came from Scotland, neither my 
brethren nor I apprehended any such revolution as I have 
seen now in England, and therefore I neither was, nor could 
be, instructed by them what answer to make to the prince’s 
offer, and therefore what 1 say, is not in their name, but 
only my private opinion ; which is, that 1 truly think they 
will not serve the prince so as he is served in England, that 
is, as I take it, to make him their king, nor ^ive their suf- 
frage for his being king; and though as to this matter, I can 
say nothing in their name, and as from them, yet for myself 
I must say, that, rather than do so, I will abandon ail the 
interest that either I have, or may expect to have, in Bri- 
tain. Upon this the bishop commended my op^mess and 
ingenuity, and said be believed it was so; for, says he, all 
the time you have been here, neither have you waited on 
the king, nor have any of your brethren, the Scots bishops, 
made any address to nim, so the kidg must be excused for 
standing by the Presbyterians. 

Immediately upon this, the prince going somewhere 
abroad, comes through our room, and sir George Macken- 
zie takes leave of him, in very few words. I applied to the 
bisljop, and said, My lord, there is now no farther place for 
application, in our church matters, and this opportunity for 
taking leave of the prince is lost ; wherefore I beg that your 
lordship would introduce me for that effect, if you can, 
next day about ten or eleven in the forenoon, which his 
lordship promised and performed ; and upon my being ad- 
mitted into the prince’s presence, he came three or four 
steps forward from his company, and prevented me, by 
saying. My lord, are you going for Scotland ? My reply was. 
Yes, sir, if you have any commands for Then he said, 
I hope you will be kind to me, and follow the example of 
Engtana; wherefore being somewhat difficulted how to 
make a mannerly and discreet answer, without entangling 
myself^ I readily replied, Sir, I r/ill serve you so far as law, 
reason, or conscience will allow me. How this answer 
pleased I cannot well tell, but it seems the limitations and 
conditions of it were not acceptable, for instantly the prince, 
without saying any more, turned away from me and went 
back to his company. Considering what had passed the 
d^y before, I was much surprised to find the prince accost 
me in these terms ; but I presume, that either the bishop 
(not having time) had not acquainted him with what had 
passed, or that the prince proposed to try what might be 
made me by the honour he did me of that immediate 
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demand* And as that was the first, so it was the last time^ 
I had the honour to speak with his highness. The things I 
write were not only upon the matter, but in the self-same 
individual words, tiiat I have set them down. Whether 
what the bishop of London delivered as from the prince, 
was so, or not, I cannot certainly say ; but I think his lord- 
ship's word was good enough for that : or whether the 
prince would have stood by his promise, of casting off the 
^rresbyterians and protecting us, in case we had come in tp 
his interest, I will not determine; though this seems the 
most prdbable to me, and that for these reasons: his had 
the Presbyterians sure on his side, both from inclination and 
interest, many of them having come over with him, ano the 
rest having appeared so warmly for him, that with no good 
grace, imaginable, could they return to king James's in^ 
terest ; next by gaining, as he might presume to gam, the 
episcopal nobility and gentry, w'hich he saw was a great 
party, and consequently that king Janies would be deprived 
of his principal support; then he saw what a hardship it 
would be upon the^ church of England, and of what bad con- 
sequence to see episcopacy ruined in Scotland ; who no 
doubt would have vigorously interposed for us, if we by 
our carriage could have been brought to justify their mea- 
sures. 

And I am the more confirmed in this, for after my coming 
down here, my lord St Andrew and I taking occasion to 
wait on duke Hamilton, bis grace told us, a day or two be- 
fore the sitting down of the convention, that he bad it in 
special charge from king William, that nothing should be 
done to the prgudice of episcopacy in Scotland, in case 
the bishops could by any means oe brought to befriend his 
interest, and pr^’ed us most pathetically for our own sake 
to follow the example of the church of England ; to which 
my lord St Andrew replied, that both by natural allegiance, 
the laws, and the most solemn oaths, we were engaged in 
the king’s interest, and that we were by God’s grace to 
stand by it in the face of all dangers, and to the greatest 
losses ; subjoining that bis grace’s quality and influence put 
it in his hands to do bis majesty the greatest service, and 
himself the surest honour; and if he acted otherwise, it 
might readily lie as a heavy tache and curse both upon hina- 
‘self and bis family* I can say no 3aoK>re for want of paper, 
save that I am as before*—- 
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Alex* Edinb. 
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XVIII- Account of King John^s Death, from an ancient MS, 
Mr. Urban, 

I SEND you herewith, copied from an ancient MS, in my 
possession, an account of the death of King John, which 
Rapin rejects, (and his translator after him), because no 
contemporary writer mentions the same, and on the impro- 
bability of a man poisoning himself to be revenged of an- 
other. A dissertator on the history of this reign however 
(whose tract is added to the fifth volume of the last octavo 
edition) gives very good reasons for receiving this account, 
which (according to Mr, Tindal) is first mentioned in Eng- 
lish by Caxton, a Monk,* Whether this MS. history, which 
is continued down to the beginning of the reign of Edward 
the third, and comes with internal evidence of being the 

F reduction of a monkish writer, be written by that Caxton, 
leave f o’ some of your ingenious correspondents to deter- 
mine. ' 

The barons of Engelond had so highe partye and heipe 
thurgh Lowys the kynges sone of Fraunce, that kyng John 
wist not whider for to turne, ne gone ; and so it felle, that 
he wolde have gon to Nichole,^ and as he wente thiderward 
he come to the abbey of Swyneshenet!,t and ther he abode 
ij dayes. And as he sat at mete, he axed a monke of the 
hows, how meche a lof was worth that was set byfore bym at 
the table ; and the monke seide that the lof was worth but 
an halfpenny. O,’' quod he, tho here is gret chepe of 
breed ; now,^’ quod the xyng, “ & I may ly ve such a lof schal 
be worth xxd. or half yeer be agon.’’ And when he had 
seyd this word mych he thoghte & oft tyme siked, and 
nomej & ete of the breed, and’ seyd, f be^God, the word I 
have spoke it schal be soth.” The monke that stood before 
the kyng, was for this woord fol sory in herte, and thoghte 
rathere he wold hymselfe sonffre pitousdeth, and thoght if 
he myghte ordeigne therefore Sbme manor remedyO, And 
aiione the monke went to bis 'abbot, & was schreven§ of 
hym & told the abbot al that the kyng seyde, and prayed 
Ins abbot for to assoyle(| him, for he wold geve the kyng 
such a watsayll^ that all Engelond schuld be glad thereol^ 


^ Lmcolu. Rapin. f Swines-hcad, or Swinstcad. J took. 

5 ooafessed by hua. ll to give him absoUttion* 

^ Watsayll, wassail or a fcSaxon Phraj»e used on drinking healths, 

literally signifying Your health from thence the bowl used on this ocensioa 
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& joyfulL Tho went the monke into a gardyn, & fonde a 
gret tode therin; & nome her up, & put her in a cuppe, 
& filled it with good good ale, & prickked the tode thurgh 
witu a brociie* meny tymes, tui that the venyme come out 
in eche side, in to the cuppe. And tbo nome the cuppe 8& 
broght it before the kyng, and knelyng seyde, Sir,” quod 
he, ‘‘ watsayll, for never dayesofyoure lyf ne dronk ye of 
«uch a cuppe” ^*The begynne, monke,” quod the kyng; 
& the monke dranke a gret draught, & toke the kyng the 
cuppe, & the kyng also dranke a gret draught, and set doun 
the cuppe. The monke anon right went into tne feru.ery,t 
& ther dide anon, on whos soule God have mercy. Amen. 
And fyve monkes syngen for his soule speciallich,j & schul 
while the abbey slant. The kyng arbs tip anon ful evyi at 
ese, & commanded to remove the table, and axed after the 
monke, and men told him that he was dede, for his wombe 
was broke in sunder. When the kyng herd this tydynge 
he commanded for to trusse, but ai it was for noght for his 
bely began so to sweile for the drynk that he drank, that he 
dide withinne ij dayes aftir in the castell of Newerk, and Ms 
body was yburyed at Wynchestre.§” 

J78$, March, 


Memoirs of Richard Planlagenet, (a natural Sou of King 
, Richard III.) who died 22d Dec. 1550. (4. Edw. VI) In a 

from Dr. Thomas Brett to Dr« William Warren/ I^ident 
pf Trinity HalL 

Dear Wiix, 

# # * Now for the story of Richard Plantagenet. 
In the year 1721), (I have forgot the particular day, only 
rernemtler it was about Michaelmas) 1 waited on the late 
lord Heneage, earl of Winchelsea, at Eastwell-house, and 
found him sitting with the i;;^gister of the parish of Eastwell 
lying open before him. He told me, that he had* been 
looking there to see who of his own family were mentioned 
in it. But, says he, I have a curiosity here to show you. 


was called a wassel«bowl. Jobn being descended from the Saxon race of 
bkigs, the monk’s address on this Occasion was pecoliarly Mattering, and may 
be supposed very pleasing to the king. 

* A spit^ or any sharp instrument. It is a Erencb word. 

’ f the Infirmary. ’ J Specially appointed. 

^ It be Worcester^ 


tiJ4 Meaioirs Richard Planiagenet, 

And then showed me, and I immediately transcribed it into 
my almanack, “ Richard PJantagenet was buiyed the 22d 
daye of December, anno ut supra. Ex Registro de £asf> 
well, sub anno 1550.” This is all the register mentions of 
him ; so that we cannot say, whether he was buried in 
the church or church-yard ; nor is there now any other me- 
morial of him except the tradition in the family, and some 
little marks where nis house stood. The story my lord told 
me was this 

When sir Thomas Moyle built that house, (I^stweli- 
Place) he observed his chief bricklayer, whenever he left 
off work retired with a book. Sir Thomas had curiosity to 
know what book the man read ; but was some time before 
he could discover itf he still pitting the hook up if any 
one came toward him. ' However, at last, sir Thmnes sur- 
j»rised him, and snatched the book from him, and looking 
into it found it to be Latin. Hereupon, he examined him, 
and .finding he pretty well understood that language, he in- 
quired^ how he came by his learning : hereupon, the roan 
^d him, as he had been a good master to him, he would 
renture to trust him with a secret he had never before re- 
vealed to any one. He’ then informed him, that he was 
boarded with a Latin school-master, without knowing who 
bis parents were, till be was fifteen or sixteen years old : 
only a gentleman (who took occasion to acquaint him he 
was’ no relation to him) came once a quarter, and paid for 
bis board, and took care to see that he wanted nothing. 
And, one day, this gentleman took him, and carried him to 
a fine greaf house, where he passed through several stately 
rooms, in one of which he left him, bidding him stay 
there. 

Then a roan, finely drest with a star and garter, came to 
h»ia ; asked hins some questions, talked kfndly to him, and 
gave him some money. Then the fore-mentioned gentle- 
roan returned, and conducted him back to his school. 

Some time after, the same gentleman came to him again, 
with a horse and proper accoutrements, and told him, he 
roust take a journey with him into the country. They went 
into Leicestershire, and came to Bosworth field ; and he 
was carried to king Richard III.’s tent. The king emWced 
imn, and told him he was his son. " But, child,” says hd, 
** to-morrow I must fight for my, crown. And, assure your- 
lelf, 1/ I lose that, I. will lose niy ^ • l>ht I hope to 
Reserve both. Do you stand in such a place, (directit^ 
biro to a partionlar plsice) where you tmy see the battle, 
roit of danger. ‘ And when I have gained victoiy, coroo 
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to me; I will then own you to be mine, and take care of you. 
Bat, if I should be so unfortunate as to lose the battle, then 
shift as well as you can, and take care to let nobody know 
that I am your father; for no mercy will be shewed to 2 xxf 
one so nearly related to me.^ Tnen the king gave him a 
purse of gold, and dismissed him, 

followed the king’s directions. And, when he saw 
the battle was lost, and the king killed, he hasted to Lon- 
don, sold his horse and fine clothes ; and the better to con- 
ceal himself from all suspicion of being son to a king, and 
that be might hare means to live by his honest labour, he 
put himself apprentice to a bricklayer. But, having a com- 
petent skill in the Latin tongue, he was unwilling to lose it; 
and having an inclination also to reading, and no delight in 
the conversation of those he was obliged to work with, he 
generally spent all the time he had to spare in reading by 
himself. 

Sir Thomas ^aid, You are now old, and almost past your 
labour; I will give you the running of my kitchen as long as 
you live.” He answered, Sir, you have a numerous 
family ; I have been used to live retired ; give me leave to 
build a house of one room for myself, in such a field, and 
there, with your good leave, I will live and die.” Sir Thomas 
granted hjs request; he built his house, and there continued 
to his death. 

I suppose ^though my lord did not mention it) that he went 
to eat in the family, and. then retired to his hut. My lord 
said, that there was no park at tliat time; but when the pait 
was made, that house was taken into it, and continued stand- 
ing till his (my lord’s) father pulled it down. **But,” said 
my lord, I would as soon have pulled down this house 
meaning Eastwell-place. 

I have been coinputiag the age of this Richard Plantage- 
oet when he died, and find it to be about 81. For Richard 
III. was killed August 23, 1485, (w'hich subtracted from 
1550^ there remains 65) to, which add 16 (for the age of 
Richard Plantagenet at that time), and it makes 81. But^ 
though be lived to Uiat age, be could scarcely enjoy his re- 
tiiement in bis little house al>ove two or three years, or a 
little iMre. For I find by Philpot, that sir Thomas Moyle 
did not purchase tlie estate of Eastwell, till about the year 
1543 or 4. We may therefore reasonably suppose, that, upon 
ids boildmg a new house on his purchase, he could not 
cmm to live in it till 1546, but that his workmen were con- 
tmmid to hudd ‘the walls about his gardens, and other con- 
nmmmes/i off from the house. And till he came to live in 
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the house^ he could not well have an opportunity of observ-** 
ing how Richard Plantagenet retired with his book So 
that it was probably towards the latter end of the year I546j( 
when Richard and Sir Thomas had the fore-mentioned dia- 
logue together. Consequently, Richard could not build bis 
house, and have it dry enough for him to live in, till the year 
1547. bo that he must be 77 or 78 years of age before HI 
had his writ of ease, ^ * 

I am. 

Dear Brother Will, 

Your humble Servant, 
Tho. Brett; 

Spring Groce, Sept 1, 1733. 

I'he Story of Richard Plantagenet authentkaiaf. 

Sir, 

The anecdote concerning Richard Plantagenet, natural 
son of our king Richard III, r^rinted in your last magassine 
from Mr. Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, I observe, has been 
from thence republished in some of the evening papers. 
A gentleman, however, who signs R. T, in the St, James’s 
Chronicle of August 8, seems to entertain some doubt con- 
cerning the authenticity of that story, for he says, At 
that time (that is, when the Desiderata Curiosa were pub- 
lished) I was informed that there was not the least fouuda- 
.tion for the story, the whole being forged with a view to 
impose upon the credulity of Mr. Peck, by a person who 
certainly succeeded, if that was his design.” " Now, Sir, Dr. 
Thomas Brett, of Spring Grove, near Eastwell, was the 
person that penned the story, or that first put down the, 
traditionary account in writing, with a view of obliging his. 
countryman, Dr. William Warren, who w^s then fellow of 
Trinity Hall; Cambridge, and there resident. Dr. Brett 
and Dr. Warren, both of whom I well know, were very se- 
rious men, and incapable of %ming a design of imposing 
upon any body, in a point of history especially, and this i» 
no more than a piece of Justice which I owe to their irre- 
proachable characters. The gentleman goes on, the truth 
of the relation may be easily establisl^ed, or refuted, by 
sean;hing'iato the register of Eastwell; and theipefore if 
any of your corresponoents will give themselves the trouble 
Of fnguirin^ into the rWlity of this strange and improbable 
story, it Will be esteemed a particular favour by your con- 
stant 8ce* Jf by the reality of the story, he meana 

the whole of the anecdote, I profess 1 can neither givej.nofV 
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procure any further, account of Richard Plantagenet than 
what Dr, Brett has given, the parties being long since dead ; 
and can only say, that when I lived in the neighbourhood 
of Eastwell, which I did many years, the tradition very cur- 
rently ran, as the doctor has delivered it; but if R. T. wdll 
be content with a literal extract from the old register of 
Atstwell, concerning the person in question, I am ready to 
oblige him in that, by assuring him, that I copied verbatim, 
above thirty years ago the following entry from thence- 
^ Richard Plantagenet was buryed the 22d daye of De- 
cember anno ut supra,^ i. e, looO* 

All I shall farther say, is, and this I think may give some 
satisfaction, that Richard III. certainly had a bastard son of 
the name of Richard, see Mi\ Drake’s p* 127, 

where you will find, that he was knighted, wdien a youth, 
by his rather, at Y ork. 

I am, Sir, 

Y'ours, 

T. Row.* 

Sir, Aug , lOtA, 1 767. 

How true the story of Richard Plantagenet may be, I 
cannot say ; but the words of the register of Eastwell, are 
exactly as quoted by Dr. Brett — It is also remarkable, that 
in the same register, whenever any of noble family was bu- 
ried, this V mark is prefixed to the name ; and the same 
mark is put to that of Richard Plantagenet’ 

P. Parsons, , 

Rector of EastwelL 

1767 # July^ 

XX. Body lately found at Reading, not that of Henry L 

Mr. Urban, Dec, 16. 

J WAS much surprised, in heading your last magazine, to 
find a letter from one of your correspondents, who signs 
himself F. Pigott, in which he laments a sacrilege commit- 
ted on the supposed bones of King Henry L which were 
some time sincfe dug up amidst the ruins of Reading Ab- 
bey. I have hitherto beeii withheld from troubling you 
with my remarks on that circumstance^ by a consciousness 


Tlie papers with this signature, as well as vjth that of Paul Cmsi’ge, 
are pea of the late Rev. i>r. Samuel Pegge. A’.] 1 , 
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of the little skill I possess in antiquarian researches : nor 
should I now have ventured to assert my opinion against 
one so much my superior both in years and knowledge as 
Mr. P. did not that gentleman’s mis-information, and bis 
mis-statement of facts, arising probably from that cause, 
render some answer indispensably necessary, 

Mr. P. informs us, that, in digging a foundation for^ 
house of correction, on the spot where the old abbey stood, 
a vault was discovered, the only one there, and which was 
of curious workmanship ; that in the vault was a leaden 
coffin, almost devoured by time; that a perfect skeleton was 
contained therein, which undoubtedly was the king's, from 
the distinguished appearance of the coffin, and the vault in 
which it was interred, and more particularly from several 
fragments of rotten leather found in the coffin, the body of 
that king being said to have been wrapped in tanned ox- 
hides.” If it should be proved that these assertions of 
Mr. P. are well-founded, and that it really was the body of 
the king, no one, I trust, wdl hesitate to join with him in 
condemning the sacrilege he mentions ; but if, on the con- 
jtrary, it should appear that there is every reason to believe 
them groundless, there will be little need for those lamenta- 
tions which Mr. P. has so liberally poured forth. 

A leaden coffin was indeed dug up about eighteen inches 
beneath the surface. But no appearance whatever of a 
vault Weis discovered. I was myself at Reading a few days 
after, and saw the spot where it was taken up. The whole 
breadth of the chasm could not be more than two feet, and 
there was nothing which could lead to a supposition that 
there ever bad been a vault. This intelligence is confirmed 
by a friend, who was himself a spectator, and who has since, 
at my request, made particular inquiries on the spot. As 
Mr. P. has adduced the vault as an argument that it really 
was the body of Henry 1. if no vaujt was discovered, the 
argument will at least be of equal force, that it was not his 
body. All writers agree that^he was buried with great 
state. Corpus regium de Normannia ad Radingum allatum 
est, etaromatibus conditum, et post tres menses solenniter 
in eadem ecclesia, quam ipse a fundamentis construxerat, 

, veneiabilem sepulturam, quam vivus posuit, praesente rege 
Stephano cum multis inagnatibus, accepit.’’ Matth, We^t^ 
minst p. 35. fol. Lond. 1570. Cadaver regis apud Ra- 
dingum, in ecclesia, quam ipse fundaverat; regklhef est se- 
poUum, prsesentibus archiepiscopis, episcopis, et magnati- 
bus regni.” Math.^Paris, p, 74, ea. Bond* 3640. 

** Corpus deportatur ad Redyirginm oppidum, magnalqae 
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fuaerali ponapa sepultursa datur.’’ Rolydore Vergil^ p. 193, 
ed. Basil. 1534* It is not therefore improbable, as so much 
ceremony was used in his funeral, that it should be ex- 
tended also to the place, and that he should be laid in 
something better than a common grave, especially as we 
find mention made of his tomb : Pat. 21 Ric. II» p. 3. m. 16, 
confirm, libertatum, mode abbas intra unum annum ho- 
neste repararet tumbam et imaginem regis Henrici funda- 
toris ibidem hnmati.’^ Ta? 2 n Nbtitia Monaslica^ p. 15. Lond. 
1744. 

There is another circumstance which makes still more 
against it. He is said, by writers of good authority, to have 
been buried in the church. “ His bodie was conveied into 
England, and buried at Reading, within the abbey church 
which he had founded.” HolinsL Chron. vol. III. p. 45. 

This town king Henry 1. most stately beautified with a 
rich monastery, "where, in the collegiate church of the ab- 
bey, himself and queene (who both lay veiled and crowned,) 
with their daughter Maud the einpresse, called the lady of 
England, were interred, as the private history of the place 
avouchetb, though others bestow the bodies of these two 
queenes elsewhere Speed's Theatre of the Empire of 
Great Britmn^ p. 27, ed. Lond. 1614. One writer specifies 
the spot as before the altar ; Corpus itaque Radingas de- 
latum cum honore debito in ipsa ecclesia ante altare sepul- 
turn est” Gerome of Cant. v. llUtorim Anglm Scriptores 
Decern, p. 1340, ed. Lond. 1652. From these evidences, 
and from other conclusions, there appears every reason to 
believe that he was buried there. Now, by the plan of this 
church, ingeniously and accurately traced by sir Heniy En- 
glefield, bart. v. Archaohgia^ vol. VL p. 61, it appears, that 
the extreme bouadaxy on the eastern side is pi the distance 
of about 180 feet from the piece of wall, against which a 
small house is built. The distance of the spot where the 
coiSn was dug up from the above-mentioned piece of wall is 
about 240 feet towards the*east, and about 24 towards the 
south, which can never have been within the limits of the 
church* 

The accounts of the fragments of rotten leather, I own, 
stumbled me much. I found your correspondents informa- 
tion, that Henry L was wrapfied in tanned ox-hides, con- 
firmed by almost every writer who haslnentioned his death. 

This appeared to carry much weight with it, and, of cii;- 
eumstautial evidences, was indeed one of the strongest that 
could be adduced. I accordingly applied to a friend on the 
TOL. I. ‘ , K 
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spot to send me the most minute intelligence with respect 
to the leather; and from his letter, which is now before 
me, it is plain they can have no authority in the present 
question. I will give you his own words : “ So far from the 
pieces of leather giving an indication of its being Henry L 
that the plumber assured me those pieces were the rem- 
,nants of an old slipper, which though perfect when disco- 
vered, crumbled to pieces as soon as touched, and left no- 
thing of its shape and form btit the stitches, which were 
very discernible.” His account of the coffin is, that it was 
about eight feet long, seven inches high, roofed at the top," 
the ridge fluted, and remarkably thick with lead ; that the 
lid was ornamented with a few studs in form of diamonds ; 
that there was an inscription in brass, which was sent to the 
Antiquarian Society, undistinguishable except the two ini- 
tial letters, which ^he plumber does pot now recollect. He 
further adds, that the skull was examined by a very skilful 
and experienced surgeon of Reading, who gave it as his 
opinion, that it w^s of a young person under thirty years of 
age ; and that the plumber assured him he had not the least 
idea that it could be the coffin of Henry 1. from the 
state of the lead, which was cast in the modern manner, as 
they had not at that time attained to so great perfection in 
casting it. 

There seems, therefore, every reason to suppose that it 
was not the body of Henry I. It is probable he was buried in 
a vault; but no vault was here discovered : the spot where 
the coffin was found by no means agrees with the place of 
his burial, mentioned by historians ; the fragments of rotten 
leather, the only argument which seemed to be of wefght, 
are proved to have no authority : and, from other appear-, 
ances, there are evident marks both of a later date, and of a 
younger person. Perhaps also the length of the coffin may 
be some proof against it, as Henry is said to have been of 
middling stature. 

But there is another circumstance, which, if true, will put 
the'^matter past all doubt .It is expressly said by Sandford, 
that at the Reformation, his tomb was destroyed, and^ his 
bones thrown out ; But well might the memory thereof 
(•bis monument) perish, and be buried in the rubbish of 
oblivion, when the bones of this prince could not enjoy re- 
pose bhis grave (not bore happy in t quiet sepulchre than 
the two Norman Williams, his lather ^nd brother,) but were 
(upon the suppressio^n of the religious houses in the reign of 
king Heniy vlli) throv^n out, to make room for a stable of 
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Jiorses, and the whole monastery converted to a dwelling- 
house. He then quotes these verses, which are also in 
Camden, 

Hseccine sed pietas ? heu I dira piacula, primum 
Neustrius Henricus situs hie inglorius urna, 

Nunc jacet ejectus, tumulum novus advena quaerit 

Frnstra ; nam regi tenues invidit arenas 

Auri sacra fames, regum metuenda sepulchris.’^ 

Sandford^s Gened. Hist p. 28, Lond. 1683. ' Camden 
p. 143, ed* Gibson, Lond. 1695. 

We know how the intolerant zeal of the reformers ope- 
rated, when the most stately abbeys, and the most venera- 
ble remains of ancient architecture, were laid without dis- 
tinction in the general ruin. The abbey of Reading in par- 
ticular bears marks of the 'most unwearied industry em- 
ployed in dts destruction. One of the principal charges 
against the duke of Somerset, under whom others relate 
this abbey was destroyed, is his fury in the demolition of 
tombs. Several writers expressly confirm the fact of the 
demolition of that of Henry I. It is not, therefore, proba- 
ble that the rage of the destroyers would stop here ; that 
they would spare the bones of him whose tomb they were 
demolishing, and whose edifices they were levelling in the 
dust. 

In discoveries like the present, where any thing curious 
is expected, it is impossible to restrain the minds of the. 
common people, who will infallibly take those steps by 
which most money may be obtained. It is not therefore 
wonderful if many of the bones were taken away, with the 
hopes of sellingn them as valuable remains, anci the coffin 
immediately disposed of. Your correspondent, however, 
may rest satisfied with this assurance, that, as soon as the 
thing was known, there was an immediate order from the 
mayor that no bones shoulfl be carried away, and that they 
were most of them peaceably deposited again with the rest 
that were dug up. As to the coffin, as it had nothing re- 
markable in it, its loss is not much to be lamented. The 
end of all antiquities seems to be, by collecting the remains 
of our ancestors, to obtain more certain information con- 
cerning them, to mark their progress in aits and science, 
and, by an attentive survey of their productions, to strike 
out improvements for the benefit of the living. Those an- 
tiquities, therefore, which are regarded merely for their an- 
tiquity, are of little intrinsic value. If they elucidate no 
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pcfint in history, if they tend not to ascertain the state of 
ancient manners or of ancient art, mankind will be little the 
better for thenu They may at first be regarded with some 
degree of enthusiasm ; but that will be confined to the an- 
tiquary himself, and with him it will soon subside, when the 
mind is at leisure to consider their uselessness. 

I readily agree with your correspondent in his encomiums 
on the late Mr. Spicer; but he is much naistaken if he thinks 
there are not still many gentlemen in Reading, who would 
be equally active in preventing any thing that bore the ap- 
pearance of the sacrilege he mentions. 

Mr. P. is guilty of a little mistake in mentioning Henry 
the First’s death as on the second. c>f , September. He will 
find it corrected in the note at the bottom of page 199, 
voL I. of RapiOj ed. Load. 1732. John Brompton, Matthew 
of Paris, Henry of Huiitingdon, and Roger Hoveden, say 
December the first; Matthew of Westminster, and Gervase 
of Canterbury, Dec. 2. The fia.ct is, be died at midnight, 
Dec. K which might easily occasion this variation. Ca- 
lendas. Decembris qua nocte decessit.” William of Malras- 
bury. Vide Rmim JngL Script, po$t Btdam^ p. 100, ed. 
Loud. 1596. 

Yours, &c. 

JuvEiNis. 

I7vS6, January, 


XXL The Testimony of Clement Maydestone, that^the Body of 
King Henry IV. was thrown into the Thames, and not buried 
at Cmterbury. Translated from a Latin Mai^cript in the Li- 
bray of BeneT College, Cambridge. 

Thirty days after the death of Henry IV,^ one of his 
domestics came to the house of tbe Holy Trinity, ip Houns- 
low, and dined there. And as the by-standers were talking 
at dinner-time of that king’s irreproachable morals, this man 
said to a certain esquire, *named Thomas Maydestone, then 
sitting at a table, ‘‘ Whether he was a good man or not, God 
knows ; but of this I am certain, that when his corpse was 
carried from Westminster towards Canterbury, in a small 
ve^el, in order to be buried there, and two more, threw 


^ Ikuyy m died Sept. 14, 141-2. 
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his corpse into the sea, between Berldngbam and Graves- 
end- And (he added with an oath) we were overtaken by 
such a storm of wind? and waves, that many of the nobility, 
who followed us in eight ships, were dispersed, so as with 
difficulty to escape being lost. But we, who were with the 
body, despairing of our lives, with one consent threw it into 
the sea; and a great calm ensued. The coffin in which it 
lay, covered with cloth of gold, we carried with great so- 
lemnity to Canterbupr, and buried it. The monks of 
Canterbury, therefore say, that the tomb, not the body, ^ 
of Henry IV.' is with us. As Peter said of holy David^ 
Acts ii.’’ 

As God Almighty is my witness aiKl iudge, I saw this man^ 
and heard him swear to my father, Tliomas Mayd^tone, 
that all the above was true. 

1767, July Clement Maydestone, 


Testimoniuiii Henrici Qiiarti Corpus fuisse in Thamesin pro- 
jectmn et non tumulatum Cantuariae. (MSS. C.C.C.C. 
M. 14, i97-) 

Post mortem ejusdem regis accidit quoddam mirabile 
ad prasdicti Domini Richardi Archiprsesulis gloriam decla- 
randatn et'seternm memoriae commendandam. Nam infra 
triginta dies- post mortem regis Henrici Quarti renit.quidem 
vir de familia ejusdem ad'^domiitn Sanctss Trimtatis <i6 
Houndeslowe, vescendi causa; et cum in prandio sennoiii*^- 
zarent circumstantes de probitate morum ipsius regis, re- 
spondet pr^dictus vir cuidam armigero vocato Thomas de 
Maydestono, in eadem mensa tunc sedenti, si fuerit vir bo- 
nus nofit Deus, sed hoc scio verissime quod cum a West- 
mon^ corpus ejus versus Cantuariam in parva navicula porta- 
retur ibidem sepelienduni, ego fui unus de tribus personis qui 
prcgecerunt corpus ejus in mare inter Berkingham et Graves- 
end ; et (addidit cum juramento) tanta tempestas ventorum 
et fluctuum irruit super nos, quod multi nobiles sequehtes 
nos in naviculis, octo in numero, di&persi sunt, utvix mortis 
periculum evaserunt; noS veto qui eramus cum corpore in 
desperatione vitae nostrae positi, cum assensu projecimus 
iilud in mare, et facta est tranquillitas m^na : cistam vero 
in qua jacebat panno deaurato coopertam cum maxi mo ho- 
nore Cantuariam deportaviraus, et sepelivimus earn. Di- 
cunt ergo monacbi Cantuariae quod sepukhrum regis Hen- 
rici QuSrti e»t apud nos, non corpus ;v sicut dixit Petros de 
S’to David, 


k3 
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Deus omnipotens est testis et judex quod ego Clemens 
Maydestone vidi virum ilium, et audivi ipsum jurantem pa- 
tri meo Thomas Maydestone omnia praedicta fore vera/' 

1794, Nov. 


XXIL An Hour-glass found^m a Coffin. 

Sir, 

In June, 17f8, as I was walking into the fields, I stopt in 
Clerkenwell church-yard to see a grave-digger at work. 
He had dug pretty deep, and was come to a coffin, which 
had lain so long that it was quite rotten, and the plate eaten so 
with rust, that he could not read any thing of the inscrip- 
tion. Jn clearing away the rotten pieces of wood, the 
grave-digger found an hour-glass close to the left side of 
the skull, with sand in it, the wood of which was so rot- 
ten that it broke where he took hold of it. Being a lover of 
antiquity, I bought it of him, and took a draught of it as it 
jbhen appeared ; some time after, mentioning this affair in 
company of some antiquarians, they told me, that it was an 
ancient custom to put an hour-glass into the coffin, as an 
emblem of the sand of life being run out; others conjec- 
tured, that little hour-glasses were anciently given at fune- 
rals, like rosemary, and by the friends of the dead, put in 
the coffin, or thrown into the grave. I send you also one of 
the glasses, (being tw^o inches and a half high, and two 
inches greatest diameter), which you will observe to be tar- 
nished by lying in the earth, and to have various colours, if 
held so as that the light may be reflected from it to the 
eye. " ' 

Yours, 

W.P. 

1746, Dec. 


XXIII. Of Burial Garlands. 

‘ Sir, 

Bung a constant reader of your instructive, as well as di- 
verting rmgazine, htake the liberty to present you with 
some teniarks on a passage in ffiat of December last, which 
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gives ^anaccouiit of an hour-glass, found in a gravein Clerken- 
well church- jard; and that some antiquarians suppose, that 
it was an ancient custom to put an hour-glass into me coffin, 
as an emblem of the sand of life being run out; others con- 
jectured that little hour-glasses were anciently given at fu- 
nerals, like rosemary, and by the friends of the dead put in 
the coffin or the grave. 

But I fear neither of these customs can be proved by the 
works of any authentic author; besides, had such been the 
use or custom, certainly these glasses, or at least fragments 
of them, would be more frequently discovered. Give me 
ieave, Sir, therefore, to offer what I flatter myself will seem 
a more probable reason for the hour glass’s interment. 

In this nation (as well as others) by the abundant zeal of 
our ancestors, virginit)^ was held in great estimation ; inso- 
much that those which died in that state were rewarded, at 
their deaths, with a garland or crown on their heads, denot- 
ing their triumphant victory over tlie lusts of the flesh. 
Nay, this honour was extended even to a widow that had 
enjoyed but one husband (saith Weaver in his Fun, Mon, 
p. 12.). And, in the year 1733, the present clerk of the pa- 
rish church of Bromley in Kent, by his digging a grave in 
that church-yard, close to the east end of the chancel wall, 
dug up one of these crowns, or garlands, Mrhich is most arti- 
ficially wrought in fiUagree work with gold and silver wire, 
in 'resemblance of myrtle (with which plant the funebrial 
garlands of the ancients were composed,*) whose leaves are 
fastened to hoops of larger wire of iron, now something cor- 
roded with rust, but both the gold and silver remain to this 
time very little different from their original ’Splendor. It was 
also lined with cloth of silver, a piece of which, together 
with part of this curious garland, I keep as> choice relic 
•of antiquity. 

Besides these crowns, the ancients" tiad also their deposi- 
tory garlands, the use ofwhicTi were continued even till of 
late years (anjLperhaps are still retained in many parts of 
this nation, jPbr my own knowledge of these matters extends 
not above twenty or thirty miles round London) which gar- 
lands, at the funerals of the deceased, were carried solemnly 
before the corpse by two maids, arid afterwards hung up in 
some conspicuous place within the church, in memorial of 
the departed person, and were (at least all that I have seen) 


* Sir Thomas Brown’s Misc. Tracts, p. SP. 

K 4 
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made after the following manner, viz. the lower rim or 
circlet was a broad hoop of wood, w hereunto was fixed, at 
the sides thereof, part of two other hoops crossing each 
other at the lop, at right angles, which formed the upper 
part, being about one-third Tongcr than the width ; these 
hoops were wholly covered with artificial flowers of paper, 
dyed horn, or silk, and more or less beauteous, according to 
the skill or ingenuity of the performer. In the vacancy of 
the inside, frouGi the top, hung while paper, cut in form of 
gloves, whereon was wrote the deceased’s name, age, &c. 
together with long slips of various coloured paper, or rib- 
bons. These were many times intermixed wdth gilded or 
painted empty shells of blown ‘eggs, as farther ornaments; 
or, it may be, as emblems of the bubbles or bitterness of 
this life ; whilst other garlands had only a solitary hour-- 
glass hanging therein, as a more significant symbol of mor* 
tality* 

About feyrty years ago, these garlands grew much out of 
repute, and were thought, by many, as very unbecoming de- 
corations for so sacred a place as the church ; and at the re^ 

E aration, or new beau lining several churches where I have 
^ een concerned, I was obliged, by order of the minister and 
churchw'ardens, to take the garlands dowm, and the inhabi*- 
tants were strictly forbidden to hang up any more for the 
future. Yet noU^ithstandiug, several people, unwilling to 
forsake their ancient and delightful custom, continued still 
the jhaking of them, and they ^vere cairiecl at the funerals, 
as before, to the grave, and put therein, upon the coffin, over 
the face of the dead; this 1 have seen done in many places* 
Now I doubt not but such a garland, with an hour-glass, was 
thui placed m the grave at Clerkenwell, which at the rotting 
and falliog in of the lid of the coffin, must consequently be 
found close to tb© skull, as^ that was said to be, and the 
ffanife of the glass being but of slender substance 
must needs have long since decayed, had it not been in great 
measure secured from moisture thin the hollow part of the 

S rland, though the thread that held it might in a short time 
; it slip down to the coffin’s lid. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you my thoughts of your Clerken- 
"well hour-glass, although there may be several things found 
in graves not so easily accounted for : as in digging a grave, 
anno 1720^ for one Mr. William Clements, in Nockbolt 
church-yard, in this county, were found deep in the earth 
se'veial rolls of brimstone ; and last year was dag out pf 
grave at W'iimiugtaui near Dartford, a-quamity of Heniy 
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the IHd’s coins, the particular account of which, I intend 
shall foe the subject of another letter if it will be any ways 
entertaining or acceptable to your readers; the which will 
be a/great pleasure to, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

Bromley in Kent. S. E. 

iT47^ June. 


XXIV. Saxon Idols worshipped m England, whence the names of 
our days are derived. 

The Idol of the Sun, from which Sunday is derived, 
•among the Latins dies Solis, was placed in a temple and 
adored and sacrificed to; for they believed that the sun did 
co-operate 'with this idol. He was represented like a man 
half naked, with his face like the sun, holding a burning 
wheel with both bands on his breast, signifying his course 
round the world; and by its fiery gifeams, the light and heat 
wherewith he warms and nourishes all things. 

2. The Idol of the Moon, from which cometh our Mon- 
day, dies Lunetj anciently Moonday : this idol appears 
strangely singular, being habited in a short coat like a man: 
her holding a moon, expresses what she is, but the reason 
pf her short coat and long-eared cap ia lost in oblivion. 

3. Tuisco, the most ancient and peculiar god of the Ger- 
mans, repres^ented in his garment of a skin, according to 
their ancient manner of clothing; next to the sun and 
moon, they paid their adoration to this idol, and dedicated 
the next day to Sim ; from which our Tuesday is derived, 
anciently Tuisday, called in Latin dies Martis. But this idol 
is very unlike Mars, whom Woden much nearer resembles 
than he does Mercury. « 

4. Woden was a va^Iiant prince among the Saxons ; his 
jmage was prayed to for victory over theiu enemies, which 
if they obtained, they usually sacrificed the prisoners taken 
in battle to him. Our Wednesday is derived from him, an- 
ciently Wodensday. The northern histories make him the 
father of Thor, and Friga to be his wife. 

5. Thor was placed in a large hall, sitting on a bed, ca- , 
nopied over, with a crown of gold on his head, and twelve 
stars over it, holding a sceptre in the right hand ; to him 
was atifcribt^ed the power over both heaven and. earth, and. 
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that as he was pleased or displeased, he could send thunder, 
tempests, plagues, &c. or fair seasonable weather, and cause 
fertility. From him our Thursday derives its name, an- 
ciently Thorsday ; among the Romans, dies Jovis, as this idol 
may be substituted for Jupiter. 

6. Friga ; this idol represented both sexes, holding a 
drawn sword in the right hand, and a bow in the left, denot- 
ing that women as well as men should fight in time of need ; 
she was generally taken for a goddess, and was reputed the 
giver of peace and plenty, and causer of love and amity. 
Her day of worship was called by the Saxons, Frigedaeg, 
now Friday, dies Veneris; but the habit and weapons of this 
figure have a resemblance of Diana rather than Venus, 

7. Seaier or Crodo^ stood on the prickly back of a perch : 
he was thin-visaged, and long-haired, with a long beard, 
bare-lieaded, and bare-footed, carrying a pail of water in 
his tight hand, wherein are fruit and flowers ; and holding 
up a wheel in his left ; and his coat tied with a long girdle: 
Jus standing on the sharp fins of this fish, signified to the 
.Saxons, that by worshipping him they should pass through 
all dangers unhurt; by his girdle flying both ways was 
shewn the Saxons^ fretfiom, and by the pail with fruit and 
flowers, was denoted that he would nourish the earth. 
From him, or from the Roman deity Saturn, comes Satur- 
day, 

1748, Nov. . 


XXV. Human Bones found filled with L^ad, 

Mr, Urra;n, 

In digging a vault, very lately, in the parish church of 
Axminster in the county of Devon, were found several bones 
of a human body, very ponde/ous, which, when opened, 
appeared to be full of lead, particularly the thigh bone. 
This, so surprising a thing, has puzzled the most curious in 
those parts. You are, therefore, desired to give this a place 
in your next magazine, in order to have the sentiments of 
your learned readers hereon. 

Yours, &c. 

1^48^ May. J. J. 

Oxon^OcLll. 

In your magazine for May, p. 214, is an account of some 
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human bones lately founcj at Axminster in the county of 
Devon, filled with lead. An affair of this nature is men- 
tioned by VVeever in bis FuneraU Monuments, p. 30. I shall 
here transcribe Mr. Weever’s own w'ords. 

* In the north isle of the parish church of Newport 
Painell, in Buckinghamshire, in the year 1619, was found 
the body of a man whole and perfect; laid downe, or rather 
leaning dow^e, north and south; all the concauous parfcS 
of his body, and the hollownesse of euery bone, as well ribs 
as other, were filled up with soil id lead. The skull with the 
lead in it doth weigh thirty pounds and sixe ounces, which 
with the heck-bone, and some other bones (in like manner 
full of lead) are reserued, and kept in a little chest in the 
said church, neare to the place where the corps were found, 
there to bee showne to strangers as reliqnes of admiration. 
The rest of all the parts of his body are taken away by gen- 
tlemen neare dwellers, or such as take delight in rare anti- 
quities, This I saw.’ 

By the position of this body mentioned by Mr, Weever, I 
should judge it to have been buried before, or, at least, very 
soon after Christianity wa^ received in the island. 

' I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c# 

1748, Nov * *R, M. 

Mr. Urban, Gravesend, Dec* 15, 1748. 

Waving all encomiums on the usefulness of your canal to 
the learned, p well as to the curious and inquisitive, I ob- 
serve, in your magazine for May last, a letter from Axmin- 
ster, the writer of which is in great surprise on finding, m 
digging a grave ir? that parish church, several human bones 
filled with lead, particularly a thigh-bone, which, he sayt 
(justly, no doubt) was very ponderous ; and desires, by 
your means, to have the senfiraents of the learned upon it. 
Though I have no pretensions to be ranked in that class, 
yet, observing in your magazine of November last, p. 506, 
another letter on the same subject from Oxon, of a* human 
skull, &c. mentioned by Weever, dug out of a grave in the 
church of Newport Pagnel, filled with the same metal, as if 
it had been an ancient embalming, never till now heard of 
or discovered ; I beg room for a few lines, to give you my 
thoughts upon it. 

In the year 1727, the greatest part of this town, together 
with the parish church, were consumed by fire. The roof 
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of the churrh was covered with lead, which, being melted, 
ran in all parts among the ruins ; and being afterward# 
tliggcd for among the ruhbisli in order to bo new-east, wa# 
tracked into several graves, in the body of the church ; mit 
of which were taken many human bones filled witli it, and 
particularly a thigli-bone inll of that melted metal, which I 
both saw and handled. A great many more, perhaps, would 
have been found, if more mimitcly traced. Whether this is 
a satisfactory solution to your inquirer, is humbly submitted 
fey 

Yours sincerely, 

A.I. 

1748, Supp. 


• XXVL The ancient Custom of BuninDW. 

I HAVE here sent you a copy of the register of the forni 
and ceremony observesd at Dunmow in Essex, on a claim' 
made fifty years ago, to a flitch of bacon, by William Pars- 
ley, of Much Easton, and Jane his wife, founded upon an 
ancient institution of lord Eitzwalicr, in the reign of Henry 
JII. who ordered, “ that whatever married man did not re- 
pent of his marriage, or quarrel with his wife in a, year and a 
<la_v after it, siwuld go to his priory, and demand the bacon, 
on his swearing to the truth, kneeling on two stones in the 
church-yard.”'’ This custom is still kept uj), and by insert- 
ing the niaimor of it in your magazine, yon will perhaps ex- 
jifite fresh claimants, as many of your young imirfiod readers, 

f 8 well as the ancient wool-comber (if Wcalhersfiold,* may 
e as justly entitled to it. 

Yours, &e. 

F.D. 

jputimm, Nupei" At a court baron of the right worshipful sir 
l^riorat' ThooKis May, knt. there iiolden upon fVi- 
the 7tli day of June, in the 13th year of the r^pof ottr 


<< Thursday, June 30, 1*751, J<ihw SbakcRhankis, wool-!cowihcr> Kimtf 

in at the custuamry 

^ ‘l^tHX»ovr-^«\rva, and cla^uicd tUu baegp auuordiitg to tho custom of 
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afovereign lord, William Ill/by the grace of God, &c. and in 
the year of our I.ord 1701, before I’hoiDas Wheeler, gout, 
steward of the said manon It is thus enrolled : 

^/Elizabeth Beaumont, Spinster 
o\ Henrietta Beaumont, Spinster 
I < Anabella Beaumont, Spinster 
ijane Beaumont, Spinster 
(^Rlary Wheeler, Spinster 

Be it remembered, tlmt at this court, inf full and open 
court, it is found, and presented by the homage aforesaid, 
that \Villiam Parsley, of Much Easton in the county of 
Essex, butcher, and Jane his wile, lia\e been married for 
tlie space of three years bust past, and uj)ward; and it is 
likewise found, presented, and adjudged, by the homage 
aforesaid, that the said VV iHiuin Parsley, and" Jane his wife, 
by means of their (jinet, peaci-abic, lender, and loving co- 
habitation, for the sjiace of time aforesaid, (us appears by 
tlte said homage) are fit and qualified persons to im ad- 
mitted by the court to receive the ancient ami accubtomed 
oath, whereby to entitle themselves to have the bacon of 
Dunmow delivered unto them, according to the custom of 
the manor. 

Whereupon, at this -court, in full and open couit, came 
the said William Parsley, and Jane his wife, in their proper 
persoiivs, and humbly prayed, they might be admitted to 
take the oath aforesaid ; whereupon the said steward, with 
the jury, suitors, and other officers of the court, proceeded, 
with the usual solemnity, to the ancient and accustomed 
place for the administration of the oath, and receiving the 
gammon aforesaid, ^(that is to say) the two great stones Tying 
near the church door, within the said manor, where the 
said William Parsley, and Jane bis wife, kneeling down ou 
the said two stones, the said steward did administer unto 
them the above-mentioned ostth in those words, or to tlii« 
effect following, viz. 

You do swear by custom of confession, 

That you ne’er made nuptial transgression; 

Nor since you were married man and wife. 

By household brawls, or contentious strife. 

Or otherwise, in bed or at board, ^ 

Offended each otlier in deed or in word ; 

Or in a twelvemonth’s time and a'<luy, 

Repented not in thought any wtxy ; " 
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Or since tlie church clerk said Amen^ 

Wished yourselves unmarried again, 

But continue true, and in desire 
As when you joined hands in holy quire. 

And immediately thereupon, the said William Parsley, 
«ind Jane his wife, claiming the said gammon of bacon, the 
court pronounced the sentence for the same, in these words, * 
or to the eifect foilovving. 

Since to these conditions without any fear, 

Of your own accord you do freely swear, 

A whole gammon of bacon you do receive, 

And bear it away with love and good leave, 

For this, is the custom of Dunmow well known ; 
Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your own. 

And accordingly a gammon of bacon was delivered unto 
the said William Parsley, and Jane his wife, with the usual 
solemnity. 

Examined per Thomas Wheeler, steward. 

The same day a gammon was delivered to Mr. Reynolds, 
steward to sir Ciiarles Barrington, of Hatfield Broad Oak, 

175 1 , %/«»<?. 


XXVII. Methods of Embalming. ^ 

The ancient Egyptians had three ways of embalming their 
«lead, and artists were particularly trained ifp for that pur- 
pose ; the most costly method was prt^ctised only upon per- 
sons of high rank ; of which sort are all the mummies that' 
have remained entire to the present times : it was done by 
extracting the brains througG the nostrils, and injecting 
a rich balm in their stead ; then opening the belly and tak- 
ing out the intestines ; the cavity was washed with palm 
wine impregnated with spices, and tilled with myrrh and 
other aromatics ; this done, the body was laid in nitre seventy 
days, at the end of which it was taken out, dcansed, ana 
swathed with fine linen, gummed and ornamented with va- 
rious hieroglyphics, expressive of the deceased*s birth, cha- 
racter and rank. This process completed, the embalmer 
carried home the body, where it was placed in arcqflSn, cut 
in human shape, and then enclosedrin an outer case, and 
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}>laced upright against the wall of the burying [dace belong- 
ing to the family. Another less expcMisivc mctliotl of 

embalniing was, by injecting into all the eavitieb of the body 
a certain dissolvent 5 which, being siilfeicd to run olf after 
a proper time, earned with it vvliatev^ei was conlaiucd therein 
litjuified ; and then the body, thus purged, being di ied by 
the nitrous pioccss as befoie, the operation was cdoscd b/ 
swathing, See. By the third and lowest method of ein- 
balming, which was only in use among the poor, tli(?y 
drenched the body with injections, and then dried it with 
nitre. — ^The Egyj>tianb had a custom among them of pledg- 
ing the dead bodies of their parents and kindred, as a secu- 
rity for the payment oi then debts, and whoever neglected 
to redeem them was held in tl.e utmost abhoriencc, and 
denied the rights of huuai themselves They paid cxtia- 
vagant honours to their deceased anccstoxs ; and theie aie 
at this day to be seen in Egypt pompous subtciiancan edi- 
fices, called by the Gieeks Uypogees, ropiescnting towns or 
habitations under ground, in which theic are streets or 
passages of communication i'loni one to another, that the 
dead might have as fiec intercourse as when alive. 

1751 , 


XXV III. Long Meg and her Daughters. 

Sir, Wigton, July 1*2. 

I WENT some days ago to examine that curious remain of 
British antiquity called Long Meg and her Daughters, about 
which it must be acknowledged all conjectures are extremely 
uncertain. 

They are situated upon an eminence on the east side of 
the river Eden, near a mile from u, above a village called 
Little Salkeld ; thiseminencoappearsto have been all moor 
formerly, but now about half the stones are witliin inelo- 
«ures, placed in an orbicular form, in some places double. 
1 make seventj’' piincipal ones, but there are one or two 
more disputable ; several lie fiat on the surface, their 
greatest eminence not exceeding a foot, others yet iobs, 
and others perpendicular to the horizon; the higlu“-t of 
those in the circular range docs not much e-\cee(l tlnoe 
yards, nor is it moie than foui wideband Iwo deep; but 
none of them have a itgulaiily of shape, ihongb the con- 
structors seem to have aimed at a puiallelopipcdon. Long 
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lic!.-c*lf IS near four yards high, and about 40yarda^ 
i'loai [\\c li'i'A, towards the south west, but leans much; it 
\u in,: oi' wImi they cull tlicfrcc-stonc kind, is more regular 
t 'jun ihoso in the circle, and is formed like a pyramid on 
o base, each side being near two yards at the 

hoi tom, but a good deal narrower at top. (What I mean by 
the base ib only the ground plan of the stone itself, for m 
to whiil IS 111 architecture called base, it has none but the 
eaiih.) 'file others in the orbicular range, are of no kind of 
stone to be lound in that neighbourhood, and the four facing 
the caidiiUil points are by far the largest and most bulky of 
the u.iolc nn-y; they contain at least 648 solid feet, or 
aboul llihivM il London cartloads, and unless they are a 
coin[)OMtirii, (which I am much induced to believe) no ac-^ 
count cai» be given what carriages could have brought them 
there, nor by what means they could be placed erect when 
they eainc " It is to be noted that these measures are only 
what appealed above ground; we have reason to suspect 
that at leu'-i a yard is lost in the earth, wliich will make the 
whole aiiiounl to a prodigious weight more. Others arc 
cicvt, but not of such enormous size; and others, as I said 
bofoic, Ik* flat along, not thrown down, as I think, but so 
placed ciibcr by choice or design, and some of these are 
also very huge. In diameter the ring may be eighty yards 
or more, and the circle is pretty regular, but how they 
ciinio ll;ero and their destination is the important qucslioiu 

1 am. 

Yours, &c. 

G. S. 

17o'2j /«/y. 


XXIX. Ancient Inscriptions. 

Mu, LruA’N, 

1 [iOi^n I be gentlemen addressed will pay a properregard 
to the pioivo’ul oF the right reverend the bishop of Clogheri 
uiciUioiicd ill your register of books for April last,^ ana, will 


* ^ A journal irom Grand Cairo to Mount Sirtai, and back again j traoslatcd 
froin a Mlii, u by tUo Prefotto of J'^gypt ; with remarks on the oHj^ln of 
hicrog'lypbica. By Uie bishop of Clogher, Cooper. ^This book is dedi- 

cated to tbv 'Antiquarian Pocioty, and big lordnhip observe® to them, that a# 
the joorualpanieqlady dasctibesta^nyiplaooil in the wiidemoss, where street 
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scrtcl some qualified person to lake" an exact copy of that 
very antuiue inscription on the rock at Mount Sinai, It 
ipay seem very daring in any one, whilst we have so few 
data, and while liitle more is known relating to this inscrip- 
tion, but that it exists, to adventure any conjecture con- 
cerning it, and yet I think one may guess something, from, 
analogy, about the subject matter of it I believe it will 
prove to be historical ; since I have observed that such an- 
cient memorials have been preserved in that manner* 
That the most ancient people,” says Mr, Wise, before 
the invention of books, and before the use of sculpture upon 
stpnes, apd other smaller fragments, were wont to represent 
things great and noble, upon entire rocks and mountains, 
seems so natural, that it is easily imagined and assented to 
by all. And that tlie custom was not laid aside for many 
ages after, is plain from history. Semiramis, to perpetuate 
her memory, is reported to have cut a whole rock into the 
form of herself Hannibal, long after the invention of 
books, engraved characters upon the Alpine rocks, as a tes- 
timony of his passage over them ; which characters were re- 
maining about two centuries ago, if we may believe Pau« 
lus Jovius* But, what is most lo our purpose, it appears to 
have been particularly the custom of the northern nations, 
from that remarkable* inscription, mentionod by Saxo, and 
several ages after him, delineated and published by Olaus 
Wormius. This was inscribed by Harold Hyldeland, to the 
memory of his father : it was cut on the side of a rock iu 
Kunic characters, each letter of the inscription being a 
quarter of an ell long, and the length of the whole thirty- 
four ells.'^* These northern examples are indeed the most 
for this learned author’s purpose, who contends that the 
White Horse, in tiie vale of that name in Berkshire, is a mo- 
nument of this sort, and was intended to perpetuate the 


numbers of ancient characters are hewn in the rocks | if a person was sent 
to live some time among the Aiabs, he might get copies of the characters, 
and some helps by which the ancient Hebrew characters now lost, may be re-- 
covered. Ho adds, “ I do not know whom to apply to, more properly to look 
out for a suitable person. As to the e’s:pcncc, I Jtm willing to bear any px'o- 
portion you shall think proper, in order to have this design effectedi.” The 
I^reletto had with him persons acquainted with the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armenian, Turkish, English, IHyrican, Oevman, and 
Bohemian languages, yet none of them had any knowledge of the characters 
which were cut in the said rock, twelve and fourteen feet high, with great in- 
dustry. The bishop declares that he does not make this proposal as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, but as it may be of great service to U^e Christmu revelatioui 
by corroborating the history of Moses. 

^ Mr. Wise’s letter to Hr. Mead, p. 

VOL. I. h 
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remembrance of a signal victory obtained bjr the Saxons at 
Ashdown, under the conduct of King JElfred, over the 
Danes. But the custom was eastern as well as northern, 
as aptjears from that Very i-emarkable iiustance which we 
have in captain Hamilton’s Account of the East Indips. The 
author, after giving a short history of that successless attack, 
which the Dutch made upon the island of Amoy in China, 
A.D. 1645, adds, “ This history is written in large China 
characters, on the face of a smooth rock that faces the en- 
trance of the harbour, and may be fairly seen as we pass 
out and in to the harbour.”* This is but a late date com- 
pared with the monument at Mount Sinai ; but as the eastern 
people in general are extremely tenacious of their ancient 
pj^stoms, as appears from the travels hbth of Dr. Pocock and 
Dr. Shaw, the conjecture is not the less probable, that this 
Arabian inscription will be found to afford us some historical 
fact. 

1 am, 

June, 27, 1753. Yours, &c. 

1753, July. Paul Gjs>isege. 


XXX. Tlie Piets Wall described. 

Mr, Warbuvton, in the year. 1715, causctl a siTrvey and 
plan to be made of the ancient Roman wall jp,nd military 
way, to shew the necessity of rendering it passable for 
troops and artillery, from the eastern to Ahe western sea ; 
but’ihe rebellion,^ which had drawn his attention to this sub- 
ject, being soon after suppressed, the reparation of the way 
was neglected was again wanted m 1745. Upon the 
suppression of rebellion -which then happened, the 
work was underljikdn, an, act of Parliament having been 
passed for that purpose, and Mr. Warbnrton was among 
others, appointed to superintend the execution. 

But he did not desist from his inquiries, when, the prin- 
cipal view with which they were begun was disappointed ; 
he extended his survey through the whole county op' North- 
ttmberland, and discovered almost qvery day some* remains 


* Hamilton's Voya^s, vol. 1I> ]>• Q4!. 
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of cities, castles, camps, or other military antiquities that 
had been hitherto totally unknown among us; the parts 
called the wastes appeared never to have been trodden by 
any human foot since the ruin of the buildings and streets, 
which he could easily trace by the foundations, though 
they were covered with grass. 

An account of these discoveries he has now published, 
with representations of the Roman inscriptions and sculp- 
tures. 

There are two walls which cross the north of England, 
beginning about three miles more eastward than Newcastle, 
and 1 extending ten miles farther west than Carlisle, at the 
distance of near seventy miles. One of these walls is of turf, 
called Hadrian’s Vallum; the other of stone, called the Wftll 
of Severus ; and both were intended to keep out the Piets or 
Scots, for which purpose Julius Agricola had before carried 
a series of forts or stations across the country in the same 
direction, and of equal extent. 

Hadrian’s fence consists of a bank or wallon the brink of 
a ditch, another bank at the distance of about five paces 
within it, called the south bank, and a third nearly the same 
distance beyond the ditch to the north. These four works 
are every where parallel to each other, and probably formed 
a military way from one part of the old stationary fence to 
^ another. 

To Severus’s wall, wl^ich is of stone, belongs the paved 
militaiy way, which is now repairing; it is on the south 
side of the wall, but not in all parts parallel to it. On the 
north of this wall there Js a large ditch, but no appearance 
of a bank, though the ground is in some places raised by the 
earth thrown out of it, and a little resembles a glacis. 

Castles were placed upon this w*all at unequal distances, 
which, however,* except two or three at the east end, are all 
less than a mile ; the buildings appear tio have been squares 
of sixty-six feet, of which the wall itself forms the north 
side. The space between the^e castles w*as eqtfally divided 
by four watch towers, each of which appears to have been 
about four yards square at the bottom ; and as the centinels 
in these towers were within call of each Other, a cofnmuni- 
cation might easily be continued along the whole line, with- 
out the help of speaking trumpets, or subterraneous pipes, 
confrivances which have been feigned in times of gross ig- 
norance ; and as men are generally credulous of wonders m 
proportion as the time when they arc said to have happened 
xs remote, this method of communication appears to have 

1.2 
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been believed by almost every writer on the subject, and 
particularly by Kcbard. 

There were also upon this wall eighteen larger forts, or 
stations ; the mean distance between these would be about 
four miles, but they are ulaced much nearer to each other 
in the middle, and toward the extremities of the wall, than 
on the other parts. 

The wall generally runs along the ridge of the higher 
ground, the descent being to the enemy on the north ; and 
to preserve this advantage it is frequently carried out, and 
brought back in an angle. Hadrian’s vallum, on the con- 
trary, is continued nearly in a straight line, from station tq sta- 
tion; and the paved military way, vyhere the wall passes 
along the brink of a precipice, or runs into angles, is car^ 
rted so as to keep the level, and as much as possible the 
line. 

It dops not appear that there were gates in this wall, 
or passes through it, except just in the stations, and where 
it is crossed fay the great military ways from south to 
north. 

The original dimensions of the walls, ditches, banks, and 
military ways, cannot now be certainly known ; but Ha- 
drian’s wall is thought to have been about eight feet broad, 
and twelve high, and that of Severus, in thickness nieasures 
seven feet, being nearly equal in all parts that reiiiaiu 
tire, except at Kirkland’s on the Holway Frith, where it is 
increased to nine feet, for a manifest rc^oii, because at full 
sea the water has certainly flowed iip to it. The breadth of 
the military way must have been about three Roman paces 
and a half, as it now measures near seventeen feet 

Hadrian’s ditch measures nine feet deep; and eleven feet 
over, which appears to have been its original dimensions, 
and Severus’s ditch is every where wider and deeper. The 
distance between the two walls, is sometimes scarcely a 
chain, and sometimes mwe than fifty; and tlie distance be- 
tween Severus’*^ wall and the mtlitary way, is generally be-r 
tween two and three cliains, sometimes six; and beti\ecu 
the two forts west of Shewen Sheels, it is fifteen. 

The materials Of which these walls are constructed may 
be certainly known by their remains. Hadrian’s is of earth, 
which in some places is mixed with stone, but is no wltere 
strengtliened Uy timber. 8everus’s is of free-stone, and 
where the foundation was not good, it is built on piles of 
oak; the interstices between the two faces of this wall are 
filled with, broad thih stones, placed not perpoudicuiarly, 
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hut obliquely -on their edges; the running mortar or ce- 
ment was then poured upon them, which, by its great 
strength and tenacity, bound the whole together, and made 
it firm as a rock. But though these materials are suflSci-- 
ently known, it is not easy to guess where they were pro- 
cured, for many parts of the wall are at a great distance from 
any quarry of free-stone; and though stone of another 
kind was within reach, yet it does not appear to have been 
any where used. It will also be difficult to conceive how 
the Romans could carry on such a work in the face of an 
enemy, except it be supposed that it was not then the 
bouiids of their conquest, but that they possessed great 
part of the country farther north. 

Of the present state of these walls it will be sufficient to 
say, that in some places that of Hadrian cannot be traced 
without difficulty, though in others it continues firm, and its 
height and breadth are considerable. In some parts of the 
wall of Severus, the original regular courses are remaining ; 
in some the stones remain upon the spot, though not in a 
regular disposition; in others, the rubbish is high and 
distinct, though covered with eartli and grass, and frequently 
the vestiges are extremely faint and obscure. 

1754 , Jpnl 


XXXI. Explanation of the Word Beandons. 

** To Mr. J^dseph Ames. 

. Sir, ' ’ , 

In the table forl:wenty-four years, prefixed to the Ilore in-r 
temperate beate Marie Virginis secundum Usum Romanum,*’ 

f Tinted by Thielman Kerver, the first column* is la date de 
^annSe^ the second ks hyiandons, the third pasques^ &c. 
*and so afterwards to' explain the table it is written, Qui ^ 
veult scavoir les brandons, pasques,” &c. And it appears’ 
evidently from the table, that the correspond to 

what we call Quadragesima, or the first Sunday in Lent. 
But how comes the first Sunday in Lent to be called Les 
Brandons? You will find nothing injany French dictionary, 
not even in Cotgrave or Menagius, that will clear this ; and 
tlierefore we must try further. 

Now Sir Henry Spclman in his Glc-ss. tells us, that bran- 
deum signifies a veil : these are the words, Brandeum, op- 
peiimenti quidpiaui sanctorum reliquiis impositum ne 
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mere violentur. Velum^ sudarium. V* Baron- to* 1* § 12* 1. 5. 
et V. inf. Sanctuariuin.^ Flocloard* hist* cccL rem. lib. i, 
cap. 20. Corpus ejusdcm rubeo constat brandeo involu- 
tuiiij et cap. 21. Sudai'ium — cum parte praidicti brandei 
scriniolo reconditiim cbumeo.’^ But what has this to do 
with the case in hand ? I answer, it was the custom at this 
penitential season to hang a veil before the altar, and all 
the ornaments of it, and to begin particularly to do it on 
this day, the first Sunday in Lent, from whence this first 
Sunday came to be called by the French le$ brandons, as 
much as to say, the Sunday of the Veils* All this I assert 
upon the authority of Durandus, in his Sationale Divmorum 
Officiorum ; from whom take the following passages : fol. 
CLXI speaking of the first Sunday in Lent, he says, Ab 
hac die usque ad Parasceuen opperiunt cruces, et velum 
ante altare suspendunt, de quo in prima parte dictum cst 
sub ti. de picturis.’* The purport of which is, from this 
<fay. unto Easter-even, they cover the crosses, and hang a 
veil before the altar, of which 1 have already spoken in the 
first part of this work, where I treat of pictures and orna-^ 
ments.” The place here referred to is fol. IX. where we 
read, Sane omnia que ad ornatum pertinent, tempore qua^- 
dragesime renioveri vel contegi debent. Quod fit secundum 
aliquos in Dominica de Passione, quod extunc divinitas fuit 
abscondita et velata in Christo. Permisit enim sc capi ct fla-« 
geliari ut homo, tanquam non haberet in se virtutem diviui- 
tatis. Unde in evangelio hujus diei dicitur, Jesus aiuem 
abscondit se, et exivit de teinplo. Tunc ergo cooperiunt 
cruces, i. e. virtus sue divinitatis absconditur. Alii hoc faciunt 
a prima Dominica Quadragesime, quod extunc*ecclesiain- 
Cipit de ejus passione agerc. Unde co tempore crux ab 
ecclesia non nisi cooperta portari debet,” &c. Indeed all 
things which relate to ornament, in the time of Lent, ought 
either to be removed or covered, which by some is done ou 
Passion Sunday, because from tj^at time the divinity of our 
Lord was bidden and veiled ; for he suffered himself to be 
taken and whipt as a man, as if he had not the divinity in- 
herent in him. From whence, in the gospel of this day, it 
is said, But Jesus hid himself and went out (f the temple* 
Thm^ therefore, they cover the crosses, that is, the power 
of the divinity is hidd^en. Others do this from the first 
Sunday of Lent, because from that time the church begins 
to treat and think of his passion, and therefore at that tune 


^ The author, though, has nothing concerning it in that place. 
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tlio cross ought not to be carried from the church uncover- 
ed'' Brandon, therefore, is a veil, and les brandom in the 
tabJe, may not improperly be translated Veil Sundays, 

Yours, &c. 

1754, Nov. S. R 

Mr. Urban, Dec. 23, 1754. 

In your magazine for last month, I observed S. P.'s ex- 
planation of the French word brandons^ as it stands prefixed 
to Thielman Kerver’s table. It appears, indeed, from his 
quotations, to mean a veil, and that it denotes the first Sun- 
day in Lent ; but yet I believe, it is not to be applied to 
that ceremony of veiling images and altars in the Roman 
churchy which is not reckoned so material, as to need to ac- 
quaint the people tvith it, by inserting it in any table or ca- 
lendar. The true meaning, therefore, is to be found, I pre- 
sume, in that other ceremony of the same church, of veil- 
ing new married couples; which the priest performs, by 
spreading a veil over tlje parties, immediately after he has 
joined their hands. From the first Sunday in Advent to the 
Epiphany, and from Ash-Wednesday to Low-Sunday, 
marriages are forbid to be performed in church ; but in 
some countries, as in Spain, where they allow of private 
marriages in houses, the marriage rites may be there per- 
formed, during these intervals of prohibition, all to the ce- 
remony of veiling, which ‘the priest defers till the parties 
come afterwards to chiifch. It was necessary to acquaint 
the people with the times in* which marriages could be so- 
lemnized, as they varied every year according to the move- 
able feasts ; and it was customary in some places to place 
the notice therepf in their almanacks ; and in Spain, where 
the marriage may be performed, but not the veiling, they 
at this day mark it iu their almanacks in the following man- 
ner : — ' 

Jdvent Sa7idaif^ ^ Veilings shut. 

Epipkamj, Veilings open, 

Jsh^Wednesdat/^ Veilings sliut. 

Low^Smday^ Veilings open. 

Now as these prohibitions may have varied, according to 
the times and countries, so, in KervOr’s time, it might have 
.been only from the first Sunday* in Lent, instead of Ash- 
Weduesday, and his diocese may have followed the custom 
in Spain of putting down veiling, instead of marriage, in 
thq^r almanacks, or calendar tables ; as the latter could bo 

L 4 
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pci'fonncd in private, tliough not tlic former. The cere- 
mony ol veiling images docs not commence at ])rcscut in the 
elmrch of Home, till I\issioii Siiinla}. It is the sexton’s 
V)iisiness, and of tlic least coiisciiucncc of any oi’ their super- 
lluous pageantry. 

Yours, &c. 

17 Ji, JDcc. G« 


To Mr. Joseph Ames, F.11.S. and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquarians. 

Dear Sir, 

It plainly appears from Gregory of Tours, Bede, Du 
Cange, and others, that Brandeum was a word made use of 
in the (Injsofwluit is called the base Latinity, to signify 
not only tlic veils or coverings of the corpses of saints and 
llicir relicks, as your learned correspondent Mr. S. P. ob- 
serves from Sir II. Spelman ; but that tlic same name was 
also given to any handkerchief or napkin which had only 
touched such sacred remains. Till after the time of St. Gre- 
gory the Great, who was pope about the year 600, none 
weie permitted to touch the bodies of saints ; and instead 
of their bones, it was deemed suflicicnt to send a piece of 
cloth that liad wiped them, in a box. St. (/regory ex- 
pressly mentions this custom, and adds, that in llic pope- 
dom of St. T.eo, about the year ‘l-jO, certain Greeks having 
doubted of the virtue of these veils, tliat pontilf, for their 
coniiciion, took a knife and cut a brandeum in two before 
their eyes; upon which blooJ issued in plenty’/* as if it had 
been the living body of the saint. So much for brandeum, 
as to which I difler not materially from ypnr fnend. But 
that Kerver’s braiidons signify any thing like veils, as the 
same ^ntlemaii w’^ould have it to do, I can by no means ad- 
mit. Braiidoii is an old French word, which signifies a wisp 
of straw. Thus brandons panoiiVcaux is a law term, which 
means a wisp of straw fixed to the gate of a seised estate, 
together with the king’s, or the lord of the manor’s arms. 
Brandons also is used lor wisps of straw set up in the fields 
at harvest time, by way of notice that the owner reserves 
the leasing to himself. Brandon sometimes signifies a torch 
or flambeau, as brandon d’amour; but more frequently a 
wisp of straw on fu*e ; and this leads to the true sense of les 
hrandons iu Tliielman Kerver’s little book, as will presently 
appear. 

Jn Mr. Bonnet’s curious and Jearned treatise, cnti|led 
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llutoire de la Dame^ we find that two sorts of sacred dances 
have been in use in the church, especially in France; the 
one called Baladoires, the other Brandons. The balacloires 
had degenerated into so monstrous a licentiousness, even in 
the early ages of Christianity, that the very pagans were 
scandalized at them ; the fathers of the church attempted 
the abolition of them with all their might, and the canons 
condemned them. Both men and women, like the Adamites 
of Amsterdam, practised them with the most lascivious ges- 
tures. New-year’s day, and the first day of were tiie 
times of those strange solemnities. Pope Zachary, in 774, 
published V decree for suppressing them, and all others that 
went under the title of sacred dances ; and there are seve- 
ral orclonnanccs of the kings of Prance, which forbid theifi, 
as tending to the total corrnption of manners. 

The Brandons were celebrated in many cities in France, 
on the first Sunday of Lent, round bonfires of straw, whence 
they had their name. They are now utterly abolished, with 
the rest, by royal authority, but were for a long time so 
rooted in the fancies of the people, all over the kingdom, 
that the bishops and magistrates strove to extirpate them 
in vain. At die feast of St, Martial, apostle of the Limou- 
sin, the congregation retained the custom of dancing in the 
choirs as lately as the middle of the last century ; and in- 
stead of the doxology after every psalm, they sang out, in 
that country dialect San Marceau pragrats per nous, efc 
nous epingaren per bous.^ St. Martial pray for us, and we 
will dance for you. 

Yours, &c. 

1755, JpriL J. B. 

Mr. Urbajj, 

I believe you may think it high time to close the dispute 
about the sense of the word bi'andons in Tbielman Kerver’s 
book ; but with your leave, I have a right to reply,, not 
only by the nature of our ])roceedings in the courts of law, 
but likewise by the common rules of disputation, and there- 
fore I shall expect to be indulged a few words. But before 
I enter upon this subject, I would premise, and am glad of 
this opportunity of doing it, that wnereas I conjectured, in 
the magazine, Oct, 1754, that the book was printed A. D. 
1497, which was inferred from the year when the table com-r 
menees, it has since appeared from a more perfect copy in 
the hands of Mr. Ames, that it was jpublished anno 1500; 
from whence I think tlu) presumption is, that this being a 
very elaborate performance^ and that it was not unusual for 
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4he printers to carry on several pieces of work at the same 
time, it was probably put to the press anno 1407^ and 
finished in the year 1.500, when the colophon is dated. In- 
deed it is the way now of printers to set their dates as for- 
ward as they can, in order to preserve and continue the 
novelty of their productions ; but this was not so much the 
practice of the more early artists. 

To go now upon the word brandons ; your correspondent 
G. after rejecting the interpretation I gave of it, thinks the 
true meaning is to be found in the ceremony of veiling 
new-married couples in tlie church of Rome, which the 
priest performs by spreading a veil over the parties, imme- 
diately after he has joiiied their hands. From the first Sun- 
day in Advent to the Epiphany, and from Ash-Wednesday 
to Low-Sunday, marriages are forbid to be performed in the 
church; but in sohie countries, as in Spain, where they 
allow of private marriages in houses, the nmrriage rites may 
be there performed, during these intervals of prohibition, 
all to the ceremony of veiling, which the priest defers till 
the parties come afterwards to church.” He proceeds to 
observe, that the moveable feasts varying every year, it was 
customary to place the notice thereof, at least in some 
places, in their almanacks ; and in Spain, where the mar- 
riage may be performed, but not the veiling, they at this day 
mark it in their almanacks in the following manner : — 

Advent Sandai/^ Veilings shut. 

Upip/nmi/^ Veilings open, 

AshAVedne^da^, Veilings shut. 

Low-Sunda^/^ Veiling open,”^ 

After this he suggests, that in Kerver’s time, the prohibition 
might have been only from the first Sunday in Lent, instead 
t)f Ash- Wednesday, *^and his diocese may have followed the 
custom of Spain, of putting down veiling instead of marriage, 
in their almanacks or calendar tables. 

This, Sir, is the substance 8f what this gentleman is 
pleased to offer, and I can admit his authority in regard to 
the practice of the church of Rome, in veiling the parties 
marrying, as likewise all the rest of his narrative, concern- 
ing the usages in the kingdom of Spain; hut I cannot yet 
be persuaded that the brandons allude to any thing else but 
the veiling the images; altars, &c. for the following rea- 
sons 

1st. Kerveris book is secundum tmm liomanum^ that is, it 
was designed for the Homan church in general, or at least, 
as contradistinguished to the Gallican church ; for which 
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reason this term in the table cannot Ue supposed to relate 
to the singular practice of any one particular church ; had 
it been expressed secundum mum llisptinicuni^ it would have 
been something; but as it is, and as the practice of veiling 
images, &c. prevailed every where, even here in this kingdoiii 
of England, as will be shewn below, this is a very maicriai ob- 
jection to this gentleman’s interpretation. 

2dly, The brandons are but one season in the year, as ap- 
pears from the table; but if they meant all the several times 
when marriages were restrained, there would have been 
more than one. See Mr, Wheatley on the Common Prayer^ 
p. 418. 

3dly, Veiling, according to this gentleman, signifies mar- 
rying, for veilings shut is as much as to say uiarnage re- 
strained, and veilings open^ marriage allowed. But bran- 
dons, or veilings, in our table, cannot mean marrying, but 
the contrary, to wit, a restraint fiom mairymg, it being ad- 
mitted by this author that marriage was prohibited Iron/Ash- 
Wednesday till Low-Sunday. 

4thly, There are no grounds to suppose, as this gentle- 
man does, that the time of prohibiting man lage was dilVerent 
in Kerver’s age from what it is now. (See // hcoLley^ p. 4 1 8.) 
Or that a printer exercising his trade at Paris should tollow 
ja custom peculiar to Spain in a table printed according to 
the Roman use. No, you may depend on it, Ali. Urban, 
that the brandons are something of universal nsage in the 
church at that time, and that the veiling of mngos and altars 
was such, shall be shewn by and by. For, 

5tbly and lastly, the brandons mean the first Sunday in 
Lent. This* is allowed; and it appe^ars fiom Diirandus 
that the Romanists actually veiled tlieir crosses and altars in 
Lent, beginning* at that day. Biaiidemn then being the 
proper name of such veils, as Spelman, there al^o crciI, 
clearly shews, it follows necers'^anly, that brandons is ilie 
$ame word with a French ternnnalion, and that since the 
first Sunday in Lent is calle?d Brandons', it was tleiicininated 
from the brandea or brandons, that, is, the veils on tliat day 
first applied. This seems to me to bo doinoustjcUion. But 
this gentleman thinks this ceicmony of veiling images, 
crosses, and altars, not material enough to find a j)lacc- in a 
calendar. He tells us again, that it la the sexton’s nusiness, 
and of the least consequence of any" «f the Romish core mo- 
nies. It may be the sexton’s business, but the Sk'msuu, 
form whence our word sexton is conupicJ, is an or, leer of 
no small consequence in the church ot^Rome, and this busi- 
ness of veiling the holy things in fa m being a general prac- 
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tice in that cbiirchj this is sufficient to make it necessary ta 
give a direction for ii, especially as the time varied every 
year. 'I'Kat it was a general practice throughout the whole 
extent of that communion, may appear from the testimony 
of Duranchis, the table in this book of Kerver’s, and lastly, 
from tlie custom here in England, which 1 shall now endea- 
vour to establish. 

After the pasbingofthc six articles in Henry VTIL’s time, 
near forty years after the pulihcation of this book of Ker- 
ver’s, the popish parly, as Mr. Strype tells us in his life of 
arcblushop (’ranmer, p. 71*, endeavoured to introduce a 
hook of ceremonies, wiib certain plausible explications. — 
''J’his design did not take elfect ; however, one of the heads 
was, 'riift covering of the cross and images in Lent.’’ After- 
wards, A.D. 154 . 0 , archbishop Cranmer intercedes with the 
king to have *‘The vigil, and ringing of bells all nightlong 
upon Allhallow-nighi, and the covering of images in the 
church in the time t)f T.ont, with the lifting the veil that 
covercth the cross on Palm Sunday,” &c. all abolished, but 
does not prevail, insomuch that the custom continued, as it 
seems, to the end of this reign, but with that I believe it 
ended. 

I have done with Mr. G. but another gentleman, finding 
the word brandon to bignify a wisp of straw on fire, inclines 
to believe it to be the name of a dance, so called because it 
w'as performed round bonfires of straw. For this he cHos 
Mens. Bonnot’s Ilisioire dc la Dame. I have not this book 
by me, and therefore cannot pretend to pass any certain judgJ^ 
nuiiit upon It, but so far 1 may go, as to remark, 1st,' lliat 
this was a French custom, for it is not pretended to be of any 
larger extent ; but Kerver’s book is secundum u$um liomanum^ 
from whence it is obvious to infer, that a general practice of 
the Roman church must be implied, such as I have shewn the 
veiling of altars to be. 

2dly, I would ask this gentleman, who I dare say has 
candour enough to indulge me with an answer, since I can- 
not con.sult Bonnet myself, whether this author represents 
these dauccb, called Brandons, as allowed in the church by 
authority so late as A. D. 1500 . The gentleman’s words, I 
think, import the contrary. But now, if these dances were 
only local and even disallowed customs, as they seem to be, 
it is strange they should find their way into such an authen- 
tic table as this of Kerver’s. Veiling of altars, crosses, and 
images, was an approved, general, and authorissed custom, 
and suchas miglitVeasonalily be expected there j but one is 
obliged to judge otherwise ot the disorderly practices of 
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the Tiil^ar, especially when our table is calculated for a dif- 
ferent diniate, and where, as we have reason to believe, uq 
%\xq\i wild doings were ever suffered to prevail. 

But to finish this affair, I have seen, by the favour of a 
friend, since writing the above, some extracts from the last 
edition of Menagius’s Origines de la Langue FrangoisCy which, 
as it had not been seen by me, so neither, as it aj>pears, have 
either of these gentlemen consulted it. The first edition of 
the book was printed in 1650; this is that I use, and is par- 
ticularly commended in the life of the author, prefixed to 
the Meuagiana, as an impression remarkably correct. The 
author himself went on enlarging his work, and a new edi- 
tion was^^^rinted two years after his death, viz. 1694: but 
since that, there is another edition of the Dictionnaire Ety^ 
mologique^ par M. Menage^ printed anno 1 750, with copious 
additions, by several men of learning. The extracts from 
this book, which are here subjoined, so far as relate imme- 
diately to the subject, may convince these gentlemen, that 
neither of their interpretations is so indubitably certain an 
they may perhaps imagine, and that upon the whole, the 
best way must be, to leave at last both theirs, and mine, 
and these fresh ones, to the opinion and judgment of the 
readers. 

I. Brandon, e’est un mot ancien qui signifie iison^ d’ou 
est dit le Dimanclie des Brandons, Dominica in Braudonibusi. 
C’est le premier Dimanche de Careme. De I’Allemand 
brandy qui signifie la meme chose. Menage. Here’s a» 
etymology ; and we are told what brandon means; but it is 
not said, liow it came to pass, chat Le Dimanche des Brandons 
is named from it 

IL In the second extract it signifies a lonfre^ but does 
not relate to the |irst Sunday in Lent, byt to Midsummer- 
day; this therefore is out of the question; but whereas there 
is mention made of Charles the VIILth’s dancing mne times 
round the bonfire, after he iiad kindled it, hence it seems 
easy to conceive, that brandous may signify a dance round a 
bonfire: but then this is not to the purpose. 

III. Brandon, marque de saisie, appellee autrement Pan- 
nonceau de brandcum. Jean la Coste, dans 9a preface, sur 
le titre au code de pignoratitia aefione, cxpliquant la livre 
Qde au code, du titre ut nemim Uccat sine judicis auciori^ 
tede sigm rebus imponere aUvnis : H»c ^igna Franci vocant 
brandons, fiunt enim plerumque ex pammneulis, et hide 
Banonjeaux. Braudeuin, apud D. Gregorium, Epist, JJO, 
lib. 3, et apud Sigebertum in Chroinco, ubi de Leone Magno 
tlomano pontifice, accipi reperio pro panicula vcli vel pallj» 
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altaris D. Petri. Ab hac voce deducta sine dubio, “ vox Frati- 
cica, quod pauci sciunt V. H.” This now is very express on 
my side of the question; but then on the other hand it inust 
be confessed that the Latin form Dominica in Brandonibus, 
which we meet wiUi in the first extract, does not so well 
agree with this etymology. It does not appear, though, 
what authority there is for that Latin name, nor, supposing 
it to be the French word brandon, firom what sense of that 
word it takes its rise. 

IV. The fourth is this ; “ Brandon, torche, et branche 
d’arbre, parceque des branches du tada ou sapin on faisoit 
des torches. . . . On a appellee le Dimanche des Brandons, le 
premier Dimanche de Careme. .. . Ce nom vient'lfe ce que 
par un reste d’idolatrie, quelques paysans mal instruits al- 
ioient ce jour-la avec de torches de paille ou de bois de sa- 

f )in allumdes, parcourir-les arbres de leurs jardins et de 
eurs vergers, et les apostrophant les uns apres les autres, ils 
Jes mcnacoient de les coups par le pied, et de les bruler; 
s’ils ne portoient pas du fruit cette annde-la. . . . On donne a 
Lyon le nom de brandons a des rameux verds que le peupie 
va querir tons les ans aux Fauxbourg de la Guillotiere, le 
})remier Dimanche de Careme, et auxquels il attache des 
fruits, des gateaux, des oublies, et avec ces brandons il 
rentre dans la ville. C’est ce qui a fais donner a ce dimanche 
le nom de Dimanche de Brandons.” 

The occasions of the name here given, are different from 
any of the rest. The whole is submitted to the public by, 

Sir, 

Yours, &c.^ 

1756, Jan. Samuel Pegqe. 


XXXII. On the Custom of Swearing in Discourse. 

Mr. Urban, 

That the vice of.swearing in common discourse, is at this 
day but too frequent in this nation, will be allowed ; but 
then, I think, it is chiefly found amongst the lower sort of 
people ; and I remember an observation I have read some- 
where “ That it came in at tlie head, but is going out at 
the tail:’’ I hope the observation is true, and that in time 
this horrible custom will totally vanish, both in head and 
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tail. However, this implies that at first it prevailed most 
amongst the nobility and gentry, and To swear like a 
lord,'’ and To swear like an emperor^" are expressions of 
the same denotement, and which, I dare say, have often 
sounded in your ears. It is astonishing with what facility 
our kings would formerly swear at every turn. The form 
used by Henry VIII. was By the mother of God,” and ac- 
cordingly Shakespeare, adhering to the history, introduces 
him saying, 


<< Now, by my holy dame.” 

And again. 

By God’s blest mother.” 

And afterwards, 

By holy Mary.” 

Sha&. Hen, VIII. Act 3. Sc. 4. 

The oath of the conqueror was By the splendor of 
God,” see Rapin^ p. 165, 180. in Not and that of Rufus, as 
we are told, By St. Luke’s face,” for so liapin^ I, p. IS.9. 

Whereupon the king told the monk, swearing by St. Luke’s 
face, his usual oath, that he best deserved the abbey, and 
should have it for nothing.” But I think there is a great 
mistake in this matter ; for though the Roman church pre- 
tends to have the head of St. Luke, both at Prague and at 
Rome, (See Patrick's Devot mis of the JRomish Churchy p. 14.) 
yet I think Rufus did not swear by the face of St. Luke, but 
by the face of Christ. In the monkish historian Eadmarus, 
this prince swears four times ; 1st, Per sanctum vultum de 
Luca, p. 19,' 2d. Per vultum dei, p. 30. 3d. Per vultum 
de Luca, p. 47. And lastly, Per vultum dei, again, p, 54. 
It appears to m<? that the king intended the same oath in all 
the four places, and that if he designed to swear by St. 
Luke’s face, in those two instances where St. Luke is men- 
tioned, he would have sai^ per vultum Luca, and not per 
mltum de Lucd, for per vultum de Lucd, cannot signity 
St. Luke’s face, that is, it is not equivalent to per vultum 
Luca, the Latin writers never using de by way of periphra- 
sis for the genitive case.^ And therefore I lake the truth of 
the matter to be this, that whereas, in every case, the king 


r* VVhon lord liyttleton’s History of Henry II. was published, in whioh this 
oath ro'*eived a di^ereut intcuprct.iti<»n, Dr. rHracted hisopiiiiou, iiud 

remved a letter froJiilus lovdsliip, acknowK'd^iu" tht candour wiiU wnich it 
was reliwquisUed. 
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intended to swear by God’s face, or tlie face of Christ, he 
meant more especially to swear by some particular one 
painted by St. Luke, of whoso works as a painter, the An- 
cients pretended, ns I think the Romanists still do, to have 
many spccdmeiis. See I))\ Cavers Lives of the Jposlles^ p. 180. 
Thus the faces of Christ being various, first his real face ; 
secondly, the veronica, or his face impressed upon the 
handkerchief, concerning which see Calmefs Diet, in m*, 
and thirdly, this painted by St Luke ; the king chose to 
swear by this last, and this last might very well be expressed 
by per sanctum vnUiivi de Luca^ that is, de Lim factum . — ' 
'fhe conclusion is, that the usual oath of king William Ru- 
fus, was not by St Luke’s face, but by the face of Christ, 
depicted by St. Luke, who is said to have been very skilful 
in that profession, is at this day the reputed patron of the 
painters, and concerning whom and his works, au artist, 
much 1 presume may be seen in a tract of Greyer the Jesuit, 
(and something probably about his pourtraitures of Jesus 
Christ) but for my part, 1 have not the book by me. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

1754, Supn l^AUL GeMSEGE. 


XXXIIL On the Origin of Tradesmen’s Tokens. 

Mr. Urcan, 

The best account of the monej', called Traclcstncn’s To- 
kens, which we have at presem, T presume is to bo drawn 
from the cliirereiu pages of Mr. Leake's Historical Acconnt 
of English Monaj, Loudon, 1745. Mr, Thomhi/s Mn- 
saunit p. 37i>, and Mr. ffrake's Eboraciimy in the appondi.v, 
p, cx. from whence it appears, that from and during the reign 
of queen Elizahetli to thsit of king Charles II. the tradesmen 
and victuallers in general, that is, all that pleased, coined 
small money or tokens for the benefit and convenience of 
trade. And for this there was in a niannur a perfect necessilVi 
since, at tiiat time, there were but few brass halfpennies 
coined by authority, and no great quantity of farthings, 
wiiich likewise were iajjulk very small. 

Now this small money, by which I mean halfpetico and 
Ai things, were coined by the incorporations of cities and 
boroughs, by several* of the companies there, and by the 
tradespeople and victuallers at pleasure, both in them, and 
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in opuntty villages: it was struck for liecessary change; the 
sorts were, as I said, halfpence and farthings; the figure 
was sometimes eight square, but mostly round ; the devices 
very various ; and the materials were lead, tin, copper, or 
brass. Every community, tradesman, or tradeswoman, that: 
issued this useful kind of specie, was obliged to take it again 
when it was brought to them, and therefore in cities and 
larger towns, where many sorts of them were current, a 
tradesmen kept a sorting box, into the partitions of which, 
l(which we may suppose were nearly as many as there were 
people there that coined) he put the money of the re- 
spective coiners, and at proper times, when he had a com- 
petent quantity of any one person’s money, he sent it to 
him, and got it changed into silver. One of these sorting 
boxes I once saw, at the city of Rochester in Kent, with ten 
or a dozen partitions in it. 

And in this manner they proceeded till the year 1672, 
when king Charles 11. having struck a sufficient quantity of 
halfpence and farthings for the intention and exigencies of 
commerce, these Nmmiorum Faviuli were superseded, and 
an end was put to these shifts and practices of the victual- 
lers and shopkeepers, as being no longer cither necessary or 
useful. 

The inquiry then is, how this affair of coining was man- 
aged and conducted by the private tradesman. At the 
borough of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, Mr. Edward Wood, 
and afterwards his son Richard Wood, who were both of 
them apothecaries, coined money amongst others; and on 
the death of the late Mr. Edward Wood, son of the said 
Richard, the dies and the press were found in the house, 
from whence wc are enabled to comprehend tlie whole pro- 
cess, which may be presumed not to have been very intri- 
cate. These WoiSds coined only halfpennies, and there 
were two sets of dies, one for the father’s, and the other for 
the son’s money, who I suppose had a set of dies made for 
himself on his father’s decease. They were apothecaries, 
as was mentioned above, and the device was accordingljr^ 
Apollo Opifer. These dies I have seen, and by the favour 
of the gentlemen concerned, to whom I am greatly obliged, 
one set has fallen into my possession. What I mean by a 
set is an obverse and reverse; these were cut upon two 
small pieces of steel, which were afterwards welded upon 
a large block of iron. The press consisted of four pieces 
of good oak, not less than four inches thick, and very 
strongly dove-tailed together. In iha upper cross-piece 
was mstened an iron bpx with a female screw, through 

VOL.I. M 
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which there passed a stout iron screw of an inch or more 
diameter, to the bottom of which was fixed one of the dies j 
whilst the other was received into a square hole made in the 
bottom cross-piece, where it lay very steady as in a proper 
bed, The screw was wrotight by hand, in the manner of a 
capstan, by means of four handles affixed to the top of it, of 
about nine inches long each. And thus, after the copper wzs, 
reduced to a proper thickness, shorn to a size, and commo- 
diously rounded, many hundreds of halfpence might be coin- 
ed, by two persons, in a very short time, by a man we sup- 
pose to ply the crew, and a woman or boy to put on and take 
oflF the pieces. And yet, I assure you, Sir, these Chesterfield 
halfpennies were extremely well struck. 

Yours, &c. 

. S. P.^ 

1757 ^ Nov* 


XXXIV. tetter from Mr, Ames, Secretary to the Society of An- 
tiquaries in Loudon, to Br, Bevis ; in which were inclosed some 
ancient dates found in the pulling down part of London Bridge, 
in 1756. 

Sir, 

I HAD about two years ago, in some remarks on a date 
found among the rubbish in taking down the Black Swan 
Inn, in HoJborn, given my opinion, that our numercial cha- 
racters were first brought into England at the return of 
Richard I.f from the holy wars, and that probably our people 
had learned them among the Saracens ; but that it was some 
time after this that they were reccivedr among us, or that 
people were convinced of their utility. 

Now having looked farther into this matter, I continue 
still of the same mind, and would willingly be informed from 
you, how early these characters were introduced into astro- 
nomical MSS. in England, as I know you must have sought 
after such in the libraries: for bow astronomers could carry 
gn their calculations in the Roman way of notation, I am not 
able to conceive. 

The Arabians and Persians arc said to have bad these 
charaicters many ageS ago ; and it is certain they are to be 
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tnet with in Arabic -books of great antiquity; but then it is 
held, that they had them from the more eastern nations : 
perhaps some of your foreign correspondents may be able to 
clear up this point. 

I shewed you and sir Hans Sloane a little MS. of recipes 
in physic, wherein there are abundance of numeral charac- 
ters for expres^ng the subdivisions of weights, used about 
the time of Henry III. The marks are so odd and many, 
that I cannot represent them without a copper-plate, as we 
have no type or letter to exhibit them withal. One thing is 
very singular, that when their numbers went beyond ten, they 
were obliged to put the Roman numerals over them to shew 
their power or value, as 

XI XIX XX C CCCC M VI.M 
10. 1, 10.9, 20, 100, 400, 1000, 6000, &C. 

Soon after or about this time, they changed the Arabic 
five, 0, to q or or drew a stroke through it thus, <d, or <^. 
The invention of printing finally settled their form as they 
have remained ever since. 

The earliest date in Arabic characters that I have met with 
here, was published in quarto, in the year 1734, by my late 
worthy friend Mr. David Casley, among 150 specimens of 
various manners of writing (some few of which are still to 
be disposed of by his widow) is which some read one 

thousand two hundred ninety-seven, from the similitude of 
the last figure to our present 7, though I think it like enough 
to the first figure, to stand for one thousand two hundred 
ninety-two. 

Some will have it that the Moors brought, the Arabic 
figures into Spain and Portugal, in the beginning of the 
eighth century,^, when they overrun those countries, from 
whence we learned^ them ; this I think too far back, as we 
had then but little commerce ; besides, had it been so, we 
should have met with them frequently in MSS. of ancienter 
times than we do ; however, this I choose to submit to your 
judgment, and am, 

Sir, 

Yours, &c# 


^ See the ong^inal in the Cottonian Library, Vii»asia»> A. IL 1. or z strict 
copy in plate XV. of Mr. Casley^s Book. 
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Dr. Bevib’s Ans%vcr to the forcgotug. 

Dear Sir, 

I AM so little versed in matters of antiquity, that 1 do not 
know to whom you could have applied less qualified to 
give you satisfaction than myself. All I can say is, that it 
seems to me probable enough that King Richard’s return 
from’ the east might bring us the first notice of the Indian 
or Arabic numerals. I always thought the proofs Dr. Wallis 
alleges for their much greater antiquity among us, too 
precarious to be relied upon; and I find that far better 
judges are of the same opinion. The oldest MS. I can re- 
member to have seen, penned in England, vvhere these 
chanicters are used, was in the library of the late William 
Jones, Esq. F.R,S. and, I suppose, passed after his death, 
with his whole most valuable collection of mathematical 
books, into the hands of the present right honourable the 
earl of Macclesfield. It is a large folio, written by Richard 
Wallingford, monk, and afterwards abbot of St. Alban’s, 
finished in 1326, and entitled Albion, consisting of astro- 
nomical canons or rules, and tables; the figures of four 
and five being very like those you have specified in your 
letter. 

After all, perhaps, the Arabians themselves were not 
perfectly acquainted with the use of the characters in 
question, above a century or two before Richard’s return ; 
in support of which conjecture of mine, I will offer one 
plain fact to your consideration. We have in the Bodleian 
Library an Arabic MS. of Jbn Younis, a famous astro- 
nomer, who flourished at the latter end of Che tenth cen- 
tury, as , we know from his observations of some eclipses 
near Cairo, recorded in another MS. cfc his, brought into 
Europe by Golius, and- deposited in the public library at 
Leyden. All the numerals employed iu the Oxford book, 
as our learned friend, the reve^-end Mr. Costard, assures me, 
who collated it at my request, are the Arabic figures; aud, 
what is very remarkable, wherever any number is expressed 
by them, it is immediately after explained in words at length ; 
thus, if 123 is set down, one kumrei twentif and three 'im- 
nrediatcly follows. 

1 have'no foreign qorrespundent to propose yojur query to, 
since the death of professor Schultens; I am told Dr. Sharpe 
pf Oxford is an excellent orientalist, but I have not the honour 
of an acquaintance avith him. 

1758, OeU 


Yours, Stc. 
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XXXV. On the Origin and Introduction of the Violin. 

Mr. Urbak, 

I APPREHEND it must be a very difficult matter, to as- 
certain the exact time of the invention and introduction 
of any one particular kind of musical instrument, unless it 
could be assuredly known of what sort those instruments 
were, which were invented by Jubal, ^ who was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ ^ but this, I doubt, 
is not to be done. The original, as 1 take it, of the violin 
is involved in equal obscurity with the rest, concerning 
which I would put the question thus, at what time, and by 
whom was the violin invented ? meaning by the violin every 
species of that genus, the violino, alto viola, violoncello, and 
violone, for since the transition from one to the other is so 
obvious, it matters not whether we speak of the bracchia, or 
the viola digamba, they evidently springing from the same 
source. 

Taking therefore the violin or fiddle in this latitude, I 
would define it in this manner ; * a stringed instrument with a 
neck, a belly placed under or behind the strings, and played 
upon with a bow.’ This definition sufficiently distinguishes 
it from the aticient lyre, or the modern harp ; ^as likewise 
from the lute, the guitar, or mandola, which are torched in 
a different manner. 

That an instrument of this kind was in use here in England, 
before the dissolution of monasteries, Temp, H, FIJI. I can 
easily believe^; for T have seen something like it, depicted 
in a glass window of the chancel of Dronneld church, in the 
county of Derby. « 

The rectory of Dronfield, before the reformation, was 
appropriated to Beauchief Abbey in the same county, and 
that fine and lofty building, the chancel, which is equalled 
by very few in our common |Jarochial churches, was erected 
by the abbot and convent of that house, long before the 
year 1535, when that religious foundation was dissolved ; 
but, however, not till after 13 R. II. or 1590, when this rec- 
tory was first appropriated to the Abbey. I remember also 
to have seen an instrument of the same sort in the painted 

g lass of a window, in the church of Stkple, in the county of 
;ent. 

But to confine myself to this uncouth thing, at Dronfield, 
you will please to observe, that it can be called no more 
than the rudiment of a violin ; there is no neck, but it rests 
partly upon the performer’s breast, and partly upon his 

M 3 
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knee and moreover was steadied, as I conceive, by the 
left hand’s passing through a strap at the back of it As 
there is no finger board, it consequently could not be 
stopped, and then as there are only four strings, it could 
yield only four notes, which yet I suppose were sufficient 
at that time of d^y, for expressing a chant or a psalm 
tune. 

But the greatest difficulty is, the absence of the bridge, 
' for it is not easy to conceive, how a performer with a how, 
could do any thing without one, even though there were 
no more than four notes- All that can be said on this behalf, 
is, that perhaps the painter himself, had no just notion of a 
musical instrument at that time so uncommon, and that con- 
sequently we are not to examine it too strictly. 

It appears to me, upon a view of the windows in this 
chancel, that this rude figure did not always occupy that 
place, in which it now stands, but has been removed thither 
by a glazier; nothing being more common than to transfer 
painted glass from one situation to another: however, 
make no question, but that it always belonged to this chancel, 
and is of the same age with it, whatever place it formerly 
stood in 

But to go on ; the word viola occurs more than once in the 
Decameron of Boccace^ a work which was written A. D. 1348, 
so that in Italy this instrument seems to have been in vogue 
as early as then; and yet the name is thought to be not of 
Italian, but of Spanish extraction, see Menage^ Origines de 
Lang. Franc, from whence it may be inferred, that it must be 
a good deal older in Spain. ^ 

At the court of honour at Tutbury in Staffordshire, a king 
of the fiddlers is chosen every year, ip pursuance of an 
establishment of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, bearing 
date 4 K. 11. or 1381, and in this charter a reference is 
made to the custom of more ancient times. This officer is 
called at this day King of the^Fiddlers, but this I fear will 
not come up to the point, since according to Dr. Plot in 
im Natural History of Staffordshire, from whom I take this 
account, he was formerly termed King of the Minstrels, 
le Boy de Ministralxy an expression of a lax signification^ 
and which as appears from p. 438, of Dr- Plot’s book, in- 
cluded both wind and string music. Nothing therefore 
feat Is precise and certain concerning the use of vio- 
litm % ttie time of Richard II. can be concluded from 
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from Junius’s Glossary in voccy and from sir Henry Spel^ 
man, v. Crotta, that it is a term of sufficient antiquity ; nay 
it occurs even in Chaucer, who died A. D. 1400, or there** 
abouts 5 but then it may be justly doubted, whether at that 
time it meant exactly the same thing that is now meant by 
a fiddle or violin, for in the glossary to Chaucer, ‘ to crowded 
is explained, * to play on a crowde, or any musical instru- 
ment ; also, to sing, or to make any melody,’ which leaves the 
patter a great deal too much at large for us to learn any thing 
determinate concerning the form and figure of the crowde 
.at its first invention. In short, it might mean originally a 
musical instrument, very different from the violin, and after- 
wards might be appropriated to this particular one, by ana- 
logy, as often happens. 

You see, Mr. Urban, th^-t I for my part, can go but little 
into this subject, with any tolerable degree of certainty, no 
farther than the above notice can carry me. But these leave 
jso much room, that they by no means give satisfaction, and 
therefore 1 should be glad of further assistance from some 
pi your learned ^nd musical correspondents ; and in the 
fpem time^ 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

P4UL Gejmsege. 

1757, Dec. 


X3&VI, On the Couatry Dance. 

Mr, Urbah, 

Truth is a thing so sacred with me, and a right concept 
tion of things, so valuable in my eye, that I always think it 
worth' while to correot a popular mistake, though it be of 
the most trivial kind. Now, Sir, we have a species of danc- 
ing amongst us, which is commonly called country dancing^ 
and so it is written ; by which wo are led to imagine, that 
it is a resfic way of dancing borrowed from the country 
people or peasants; and this I suppose is generally taken 
fo be the meaning of it. But this, Sir, is not the case, for as 
pM,r dances in general come from France, so does the coun- 
try dance, which is a manifest corrcpUou of thq French 
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coniredansei'^ where a number of persons, placing themselves 
opposite one to another, begin a figure. This now explains 
an expression we meet with in our old country dance books, 
‘long ways as many as will;’ as our present English coun^ 
try dances arq all in that manner, this direction seems to 
be very absurd, and supcrlluoua ; but if you have recourse 
to the original of these dances, and will but remember that 
the performers stood up opposite one to anpther in various 
figures, as the dance might require, you will instantly be 
sensible, that that expression has a sensible meaning in it, 
and is very proper and significant, as it directs a method or 
form different irom others that might be in a square or any 
ether figure. 

Yours, &c. 

Paul Gemshgk. 

1758, April. 


XXXVII. Ancient Custom of Shepherds. 

Mr. Urban, 

As there is somctliihg very entertaining to the mind as 
well as useful, in reviewing the manners of antiquity 5 I 
slu/uJd lie obliged to any of your learned correspondents 
fin* the pleasure of knowing the methods, which the shep- 
herds of Jewry, and the eastern countries followed in the 
care of their flocks. In St John x. 3, 4, vyc have these 
words ; ‘ To him the porter openeth ; and the sheep hear 
his voice : And he calleth his own sheep name, ana lead- 
eth them' out : and when he putteth forthuiis own sheep, he 
goeth before them, and the sheep follow him, for they 
know his voice.’ On these words, Dr. Hammond observes, 
1 st, ‘ That the shepherds of J<r»dea knew every sheep seve- 
rally.’ (This, as I have been informed, by a gentleman of 
true value, has been attained to by a shepherd in our own 
country ;) 2 dly, ‘ That the shepherds of that country had a 
distinct name for every sheep, which each sheep knew and 
answered by obediential coming, or following, to that call.’ 
This, as very unusual with us, scarcely gains credit. — ^And 


^ torabal Blissotnipierre, speattin^i; of his dattcing cDuntry dances here 
In in the tim« of king Charles L writes it expressly coniredanm^ 

See his K«J»oir<Js> tom i\U p. 307, 
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yet what is there wonderful in it ? — ^\Vhy might not names 
be given to flocks of sheep, as well as to herds of bullocks ? 
And why may not sheep, led into their fold every night by 
the shepherd, and brought out every morning, (fed when 
young, in a great measure too by hand) be taught to follow 
the accustomed voice of their shepherd, and distinguish 
that voice too from the voice of a stranger. — That the shep- 
herds gave them names, appears in some measure from the 
above-cited passage of St. John, but more fully from Theo- 
critus, Id. V. 1. 103, 104. where a siiepherd calls three of his 
sheep by their names ; and that the shepherds often went 
before, while the flock followed, is above asserted by St. 
John in express words. Hence God, \^ho is said to go be-^ 
fore the Israelites, in a pillar of cloud by day, and in a pillar 
of fire by night, is. Psalm Ixxx. 1. styled ‘ the shepherd of 
Israel that led Joseph like a flock;’ liencc the title of shep- 
herd, Is. xliv. 28, is given by God to Cjrus, and by the most 
ancient authors to kings, who headed tlicir aimies to battle; 
and since David was an expert shc‘phenl, as well as divine 
poet, after wdiose suett strains his flock doubtless went, the 
fable of Orpheus may, I think, be easily deduced fiom 
thence. 

But the care of these shepherds did not stop here. They 
seem to have trained up the ram to collect the flock, when 
any way scattered, and thus to draw them together in that 
regular order, in which sheep brouglit together almost natu- 
rally stand. Let it be observed, that 1 am not here posi- 
tive, though Lucian says of Polyphemus the shepherd, 

ra xgtfc, ottoctcc »vrov Efta, * Ordering the 

ram what dungs he ought to do for me.’ Homer has a com- 
parison of the same nature ; and it must be owned, that all 
poetical comparisons, either were known, or supposed to 
have a real existence in nature, and that Homer would not 
have compared Ulysses, drawing up his men, to a ram or- 
dering the flock, unless some such thing had rcall}', or sup- 
posedly, been done. Tltfe words of Homer may as well be 
seen in Mr. Pope’s translation as in the original. 

Then said, once more he viewed the warrior train : 

What’s he, whose arms lie scattered on the plain ? 

Broad is his breast, his shoulders larger spread ; 

Tho’ great Atridcs overtops his head. 

Nor yet appear his care and conduct small ; 

From rank to rank he moves and orders all : 

The stately ram iluis measures o’er the ground, 

And^ master of the flock, surveys them round. 
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This use of the ram at present our sheep dogs supply ; 
"but the dogs of the shepherds at that time appear from 
Theocritus (see Id. v. 1. 106. and Id. vi. 1. 10.) to be wolf- 
dogs, kept to preserve the flock from wolves, and otlier 
wild beasts. 

There remains yet one very curious observation, and 
established on the indisputable authority of Philo Jud?cus. 
That philosopher, a Jew, bora and bred in Egypt, must of 
course be acquainted with their customs, and has these re- 
markable words in his first chapter concerning the creation. 

Kgto* jwaXXoK vvottokoi rviv sago? Itfo voif/.svo^ 

xshsvo’f^evrs^ kcrrce-vrai /xstoo 5}g6fAt«?5 iicrv^A JtarotxXtyoyTS? s/49rags%4^<rty 
TO sgtoy, sdi^oji^syot, xa6a^sg at «aroXs»?, Toy srni^toy xiroaioifoti 

^ofrfjLCii Tw ^a<3-t^et <pv«rit. ‘ WooUy raois laden with thick fleeces, 
in spring season, being ordered by their shepherd, stand 
without moving, and silently stooping a little, put them- 
selves into his hand to have their wool shorn 5 being ac- 
customed, as cities arc, to pay their yearly tribute to man, 
their king by nature/ Their sheep, it is plain, stood im-t 
constrained before the hand of the shearer. 

These things may appear strange to us, who never at-? 
tempted to know what the docility of a sheep is ; and I 
shall leave it to the consideration of naturalists, whether or 
no the shepherds of these countries were not much assisted 
in this their government of their sheep, by giving them 
names, while in the state of lambs, and by using them to 
go and come daily by these names. Our Saviour’s expres- 
sion in St. John, of ‘ calling his own sheep by name, and 
lei^ding them out,’ seems to favour this hypothesis. If this 
is granted, then all the other difficulties vanish j •since every 
creature, conversant about man, is known to be teachable 
by names and sounds continually imprc^se<i on him, to do 
things almost incredible to those, who do not duly consider 
the docility of these creatures. I shall only add, that a 
sheep standing in this silent inclining posture, willing to 
part with his ffeece for the good of man, is justly made by 
the prophet Isaiah, chap, liii, v. 7. to image out o^r Saviour, 
^ who lajcl dawn his life of himself,’ standing in the most 
meeli;, uncomplaining maunen, before his judge, when he 
was f oppressed and afBicted, yet he opened not his. nrouth, 
when hp was brpughtas a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened pot 
mouth/ 

Yours, &c. 

Sonf^ Moidton^ %, 1758, Igm COLE|imGjp, 
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XXXVIII. On the Causes of Dryness in Dead Bodies. 

Mr. Urban, Westminster, Dec. 8. 

If the sdlence of the grave can sometimes afford a theme 
of instruction ; the following occurrence, may perhaps oc- 
casion a speculative mind to take wing, in search of new 
discoveries. 

In digging up the earth, to lay a foundation for a vault, 
in the church of St. Margaret, Westminster, towards the 
beginning of June last ; the workmen broke into an old 
coffin, in which they found the body of a woman ; which, 
from the condition it was then in, must have been buried 
many years. The skin and flesh were entirely dried up, 
and appeared to be of the same consistency with vellum or 
parchment ; and in colour very much resembling the latter. 
The features were all perfect, except the nose, which was 
almost gone; and the mouth, the upper lip of which, on the 
right, was ii> some measure decayed. The nails were all 
perfect on the hands ; and on the left foot appeared some- 
thing like the remains of a stocking; which, upon exami- 
nation, was thicker than ordinary, and made of thread. 

As curiosity, Mr. Urban, had drawn a great many people 
to the church, to view these uncorrupted remains of mor- 
tality, I went there among the rest, with a design to enter 
upon a cool and deliberate examination of the matter, and 
to discover, if possible, the cause of such a preservation. 
The workmen were unable to give me any satisfaction as to 
the exact length of time it had lain in the ground ; no plate, 
or inscription of any kind being found upon the spot, or 
thereabouts, even to w^arrant a conjecture. With a three 
foot rule I measured the figure, and found the length of it 
to be four feet eleven inches. From the eouniion fate that 
attends objects of this nature, one would have expected, 
that these remains, upon being exposed to the air, would 
have undergone a sensible, if not a total dissolution ; but, 
although this figure was handled and examined many days, 
little or no alteration ensued. There was nothing in the 
appearance that was ghastly or odious, like what we expe- 
rience from the view of a body recently buiied: but, to 
speak in the language of a medalist, there was a venerable 
rouge pn the figure, that was raihier inviting ; foi it bore a 
strong resemblance to an Egjptiau niuimny, stripped of its 
bandages. 

The simple curiosity of an inconsiderate mind is a passion 
j^asily gratified, and to the niulutudc the bare sight of thos^ 
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remains is fouml sufficient. But a rational curiosity cannot 
rest hero. It is this that searches, examines, traces up things 
to their first causes, and wades with infinite jilcasure through 
all the narrower channels that lead to the main spring-head, 
The inquiry to be pursued here, is, to what cause is the 
preservation of Uiis body to be ascribed f 

In the decay of bodies committed to the earth, there 
seems to be but one operative cause : and that is, the hu- 
midity of the body. The cadaverous moisture induces pu- 
trefaction, and that, a dissolution. The intestines, from 
their laxity, porosity, and humidity, arc the first parts that 
are liable to cofruption ; from these, the contagion spreads 
gradually through the whole body ; and thfe bones are soon 
stripped of the flesh that covered them. It is evident .this 
was not the case here ; and how came it otherwise ? 

As theme seems to be one cause of putrefaction, so there 
seem to be three causes of preservation, in the case of in- 
terred bodies, 

1. Embalming. 

2. Dry sand. 

3. Extreme age. 

As to the first, upon the most rigorous inspection that 
could be made, this body appeared never to nave under- 
gone this operation. No incision of any kind was visible 
on the stomach, or any other criterion, to favour such a 
surmise. 

As to the second cause, it is well known, that dry sand 
will imbibe, by attraction, the humid effluvia of bodies : and 
as it partakes of an attractive, but not a repellent quality, 
human bodies hav6 been found entire after a long course 
of time, where they have lain in such a stratom. As, on 
ihe contrary, where the soil has been natufally moist ; and 
from that quality, repels as well as attracts, bodies are soon 
consumed. But upon viewing the earth, where this body 
lay, it appeared to be a soft loam, rather damp than other- 
wise : and one would have imagined at first, that as all the 
bodies which were hereabouts, except this, were decayed, 
that this lay in a stratum of earth of a different nature. 
Bot, on examination, the earth was eveiy where the same, 
and no sand visible any where. 

The third cause seems most likely to give some light 
into^tbis matter, which "is that of extreme old age. It is 
obvioos, that in this period of life, the radical moisture be- 
gins to subside, and ti^t dryness ensues, which is the con- 
seqnenbe, when the pores are fewer in numjber, and the 
perspiration altogether insensible. At this juncture, there 
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is a more firm adhesion of the flesh to the bones; a con- 
tact and union formed between both, that seems to ad nut 
of no separation ; not unlike the case of fruit and other bo- 
dies, whose moisture has been exhaled by the sun’s heat ; 
we find their component parts more compact and united, 
and the disunion of them difficult* An instance of this kind, 
we had some years ago, in the workhouse of this parish. — 
It was the case of Margaret Patten, who lived to the age of 
113. [Nature’s heat and moisture had been so far exhausted 
in this woman, that she might be said to have lived in txvo 
different bodies : l\er muscles, tendons, sinews, and other 
mmous parts, a long time before her death, being entirely 
ossified. Should her remains be viewed at this time, they 
would probably afford an entertainment to a rational curio- 
sity, no w'a3's inferior to that which wc have lately experi- 
enced in this church. 

Among many instances, that might be produced to con- 
firm this hypothesis ; that the incorruption of dead bodies 
is sometimes ov\ing to old age ; I shall mention but one. It 
occurs in a book, entitled, The History of the Church of St. 
Petcr^ IVestmimter I published by Mr. Widmore, hbrariaii 
to the dean and chapter of that church. The book is only 
in the possession of the subsciibers, and therefore I shall 
transcribe the passage : 

^ Abbot Estney, died in 1493, and was buried on the 
south side of St. John the Evangelist’s chapel. Augus)t 
17, 1706, by digging near Estney’s tomb, in a large coffin, 
lined wdlh lead, his corpse, clothed in crimson silk, was 
found entire.’ 

The incorruption of Estney’s body and that of this wo- 
man, were* certainly owing to the same cause. The dry 
season of old age had entirely absorbed the radical mois- 
ture, the cohesion of all the parts became more uniform and 
contracted : and by these means, putrefaction was resisted. 
Such persons as these had possibly a vigour of constiiiilion, 
equal to that of old M assinissa, introduced by Tally, in his 
inimitable treatise Ih Senectiiie. ^ Arbitror le audire,’ says 
this master of language, ^ Scipio, hospes tuus avitus 
nissa qum facial hodie, nonag uua amms natus : nullo unbre, 
nullo frigore adduci, utcapite operto sii: sumiuain in eo 
corpons siccitatem.’ 

Youj-s, &c. 

Edgar BocfiAirr. 

[Dugdale, in his history of St, Paul’s church, remarka 
that among the rubbisit of the old fauric, wiien it was jjulled 
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down, the body of bishop Braybroke was found in a leaden 
coffin; and though it had been buried more than 260 
years, as by the inscription appeared, yet it was not in the 
least inclined to putrefaction ; the flesh, sinews, and skin 
being so dried to the bones, that when it was set upright 
it stood as stiff as a board. The same author tells us of two 
other bodies found at the same time dried in the same man- 
ner; and mentions besides, the corpse of William Part*, 
marquis of Northampton, found in the choir of St. Mary’s 
church, Warwick, in whose coffin, though interred SO years 
before, the rosemary and bays were also as fresh as if they 
had not been laid in it ten days. This he ascribes to the 
heat and dryness of the dust in which the bodies lay, and 
hot to the sanctity of the persons, as was the prevailing 
opinion in bis time.] 

1758, jOec. 


XXXIX. On Bishop Fisher’s Grave. 

Mr. Urban^ 

It is surprising upon what slight grounds the Roman Ca- 
tholics, so addicted to marvels, will obtrude their sham 
miracles upon the world. To omit many others, I will 
here report you one very remarkable instance. Or. John 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, it will be allowed on all sides^ 
was a very learned, pious, and good man, but his warmest 
advocates, the Papists, will find it difficult to persuade us 
that any extraordinary or miraculous appearance (tor such 
they would suggest it to be) was seen at bis grave. The 
account, given of the matter, by one of thoge authors, runs 
thus : 

« And touching the place of his burial, in [Allhallows] 
Barking church-yard, it was well observed at that time by 
divers worthy persons of the natrions of Italy, Spain, ancl 
France, that were then abiding in these realms, and more 
diligently note<l and wrote the course of things, and with 
less fear and suspicion than any of the king’s subjects might, 
or durst do, that for the space of seven years after his burial, 
there grew neither leaf nor grass upon his grave, but the 
earth still remained as bare as though it had been continu- 
ally occupied and trodden. Bailj/s Life of Bishop Fisher^ 
London, 1655^, l2mo. p. 212. 

Tins the i^ublishcr of bishop Fisher’s life, waa 
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a plagiar}”, for the book was written bv Dr. Richard Hall, as 
we are informed by Anih. d fVoody Athen, Oxon. 1. col. 568. 
[2d edit.] However the miracle, you see, is vouched by one 
doctor in divinity, and countenanced bj^ another; but how 
groundlessly will appear from the following remarks. 

First, The truth of the fact is very disputable, even upon 
the footing of Dr. Hall’s report ; for why was it not ob- 
served by the English, as well as those foreigners, Italians, 
Spanish, and French? Why not by the neighbours as well 
as by the strangers ? — This nation was all Romanist at that 
time of day, and bishop Fisher wanted not friends and well- 
wishers enough amongst them to observe, to speak, and 
wTite of, and even to give an air of miracle to this contin- 
gency, had there been any such, and yet nobody has ever 
taken notice of it till this writer; from whence I conclude 
there never was any such thing. But saj’s Dr. Hall, the 
king’s subjects were more subject to fear, and liable to 
suspicion, than these foreigners, and therefore durst not, 
or could not make the remark ; a mere empty surmise ; 
for the people, as this author will allow, talked freely 
enough of the king’s dealings with the bishop of Roches- 
ter, who had friends sufficient, and zealous enough, hud 
there been any thing cxtraoidinary in the cas(?, to have 
noted, and even then to have given it this turn. 

But, secondly, supposing the fact to be true, there was 
nothing miraculous in it : for it is not at all strange or su- 
pernatural that grass or weeds should not grow upon a 
grave in a London church-yard, situate within the ualk. 
They do not naturally grow freel}' in any close places m 
London, and if it should hajipcMi that the earth in a particu- 
lar place should be cold and sterile, should jirovc to be a 
clay, or composed, as often is the case, of dead ruhbisl)^ 
which is either u^ifit for vegetation or inchules no seed'? in 
it, there may be no shoot at all, at least not for more tiian 
seven years, the space of time mentioned. 

Again, thirdly, supposing the fact to be true, how does 
it prove any miracle in the behalf of the good bishop? The 
bodies of saints are found, as these vvriters tell us, all fresh 
and fragrant, from whence one would expect, had there 
been a real miracle, that the grave would have been ovei- 
grown with flowers, or at least with aromatic plants. I have 
the life of sir Thomas Cantilupe, wriiteu by R. S. a .Jesuit, 
and printed at Ghent, IGTJ-, w'hich >eils us p. iiOJ, tbai his 
body, when Ins soul first left it, emitted an heavenly fra- 
grance that filled the whole n»oin. So m Osborn’s History 
of the translation of archbishop Elphcge ‘ AccuirUnt 
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itaque adiuiratione pertcrriti reK et archiepiscopus, lachri-* 
inantibus oculis introrsum aspiciunt, vident organmn quon- 
dacn spiriLus sancti iucorruptum jaccre, nec quicquam pu- 
tris in toto coqiore lajsionis inesse*’ * The king and the 
archbishop advance with astonishment, and looking in with 
weeping eyes they behold the late temple of the holy 
spirit lying all incorrupt, without one" mark of putrefaction 
in the whole body.^ Whartm^s AngL Hacr^ tom. ii. p. 145. 
and yet this was eleven years after his death. And in the 
search and inspection into the grave of St. Dunstan, by 
archbishop Warham, printed in the same volume, p, 228, 
the remains of that saint are said to smell most sweetly, 
revera omnia odore redolebant $mvissmo ; and yet this 
was above 500 years after his decease ; from all which one 
would incline to believe, that a luxtitianoy of grass upon 
his grave, would better have betokened the sanctity of bi- 
shop Fisher than a want of it. An observation which I 

lay the more stress upon, on account of Hollingshed^s tes- 
timony concerning the murder of Mr. Arden, of Feversham. 
* This one thing seemeth very strange and notable touching 
Maister Arden, that in the place .where he was layd, being 
dead, all the proportion of his body might be sccil, two 
yeares after and more, so plaine as could be ; for the grasse 
did not growe where bis body had touched, but betwcene 
his legges, betweene his armes, and about the holowness 
of his necke, and round about his body, and wliere his legges, 
annos, head, or any pari of his body, had touched, no grasse 
gruwccl at all, all that time/ There was no sanctity in 
the case here, nor did any one ever pretend there was ; 
Arden* had been basely murdered, it is true, but he was a 
mail of a bad character in several respects, ks the same 
historian tells us, and in particular had cruelly taken from 
a poor widow that very field in which hfe body was laid. 
Mr. Lewis in a note on the story, which he has printed in 
the .appondiK to his History of Feversham, after citing the 
above passage of Dr. Hall’s, thinks it very probable ^ that 
the grass w'a* kept from growing where Mr. Arden’s borly 
lay l)y art; as was done at Colchester, in keeping the 
ground bare, where the bodies of those brave gentlemen, 
sir < Charles Lucas, and sir George Lisle fell, when they 
were shot in the Castle Green, for the sake of getting mo- 
ncY shewing people this lying wonder. Thus, we are 

J; 

ifi 1529, in acted nt certa’m $caso»& by the 

p**Ui>L* of Vovmbaiu. 
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told, the popish priests in King Henry VIII/s time poured 
soap ashes on Mr, Petit’s grave, in the church-yard, to prove 
him an heretic, affirming that God would not suffer grass 
to grow on an heretic’s grave.’ Stripe's Memor. vol, L 
p.‘203. The absence of grass, you observe, Mr. Urban, is 
esteemed a mark of roguery and villany in Mr. Arden’s, 
and of heresy in Mr. Petit’s case, and was given out to be 
such, as to the latter, even by the papists themselves ; how 
then can it be a token of sanctity in Bishop Fisher’s grave? 
Certainly, in bis case, the weeds and grass ought, by parity 
of reason, to be more copious than ordinary, rather than 
deficient 

But, fourthly, how can this observation argue a virtue 
inherent in the bishop’s bones, when they were removed 
from this church-yard in a short time into the Tower? 
The bishop was beheaded 22d of June, 1535. The sixth of 
July following, Sir Thomas More suffered, soon after which, 

* His body was buried in the chapel belonging to the Tower, 
called S. Peter ad Vincula^ by the care of Jiis daughter Mar- 
- garct; to which place, as it is said, she afterwards lemoved 
the body of John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, who being 
beheaded for the same matter on the 22d June going before, 
was buried in the church-yard of All-hallows BarkinJ 
Wood^s Athen. vol. i. col. 39: 2d edit. 

The removal of the prelate’s body not only precludes the 
pretended miracle, but also will fully account for the want 
of grass, on his grave; for from thence, it may be in^ 
ferred : 

Fifthly, and lastly, that the appearance, though it were 
such as is represented, was no other than what may be ac- 
counted for in a natural way. This bishop’s grave was 
"made by the halberds' of the guards, and consequently was 
but shallow. S^e his Life, p. 211. After he had lain there 
a , short time, the earth was moved again, as Mr. Wood 
, writes ; which second removal would of course retard all 
vegetation, nothing in the world contributing so much, as 
moving of earth, to the ddstruction of grass and weeds. If 
then along with this we consider the nature of the place, 
and the situation of it, there niighf well be but little 
grass. 

I conclude upon the whole, that there was nothing pre- 
ternatural in this affair; that the fact itself is doubtful ; that 
admitting it to be true, the bishop’s bones were no other 
way concerned in occasioning the want of grass, than as 
they caused the earth to be twice^removed ; and, lastly, 
that upon the whole matter, this is no other than one of 

VOL, N 
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those false miracles,^ as was asserted above, with which the 
modem papists are perpetually injuring the sacredness of 
truth, aud hurting the credit of real cues. 

Yours, &c* 

Kov. 14, 1752. Paul Gumsege. 

175C, J)ec. 


XL On the first Introduction of Pointing. 

Mr. Urban, TVestminste)\ Jan, 8. 

It is not, perhaps, an inquirj wholly useless, or unentertain- 
ing, when the usage of stops began amongst us, siuce upon 
them all propriety of reading, and pronu^jciawn 'sp^ ihucbL 
depends. ' ^ ' ’ 

We will first consider, when they were not; and it will 
appear that t Lipsius is on the side of truth, when he says, 
that ^ all ancient records, which were within his experience, 
were without notes of distinction;’ by which he must mean, 
regular, determinate, and fixed stops. ]: Putean, in his ob- 
servations upon Quintillian, is of the same opinion. What 
within our own knowledge at this clay puts this beyond dis- 
pute, is, the Alexandrian manuscript, which I have parti- 
cularly consulted on this occasion. This curious monument 
of antiquity is at present in the king’s library at the British 
Museum, Whoever examines this, will find, that the whole 
is written, continuo ductUj without distinction of words, or 
sentences. How the ancients read their works, written in 
this manner, is not easy to conceive. Their maryier of read- 
ingj was, very possibly, the same with that used in our courts 
of judicature; and what seems to favour this surmise, is, the 
ancient custom continued, in these tribunals^ of writing with- 
out stops. ^ 

It has been imagined by some, that this invention of; 
pointing sprung up m the time of Hadrian, but this is a mis- 
take, and arose from the misinterpretation of a passage in 
Huidas. Suidas, speaking of Nicanor,§ the grammarian^ 
'^ys, that he composed a little treatise, 

But whoever will take the pains 
“to examine fcJuidas’s meaning here, will clearly see, that he 

4*1 i * 


^ Sec HaU ajgam, p* 3 and 211. 
\ De Ub, iv« ^ 


f In Jjis letter Oe ’PlUmcU 
.§ See iSmtlus in haa voae. 
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is not talking of stops and pointing, but of emphasis, accent, 
and pronunciation. Lipsius* indeed supposes, that these 
words intimate a proposal to introduce pointing, and that 
the proposal was rejected. His error lies, in not having 
given due attention to their import. 

Isidore, t indeed, seems to have made a new discovery, 
when he tells us, that, in his time, they made use of three 
points, or distinctions. According to him, they were called 
comma, colon, and period. The form of all three was the 
same, but their position different ; the first being placed at 
the bottom, the second at the middle, and the third at the 
top of the letter. ^ Positara,’ says he, ‘ est figura ad dis- 
tinguenclos sensus per cola, commata, et periodos. Quae 
dum ordine suo apponitur, sensimn nobis lectionis ostendit.. 
Ubi enim in initio pronunciationis, respirare oportet, fit 
comma, et ad imam literam ponitur. Ubi aiitem sententiae 
sensum praestat, fit colon, mediamque literam piincto nota- 
mus. Ubi vero pleiiam sententim clausulam fiicimus, fit 
periodus, punctumque ad caput literae ponimus.’ It must 
be observed here, that Isidore wrote about the time when 
the old practice of joining words together ceased, and writ- 
ings, began to be more legible, by separating and distinguish- 
ing words from each other. About this time we find, from 
monumental inscriptions, that they made use of certain 
marks, placed at the end of every word ; not to distinguish 
sentences, but words.J And, though we call some of our 
stops, at this day, by the same name, it does not follow that 
we use them for the same purpose. From Isidore’s words, 
here cited, one would at first imagine, that the points were 
only in those places be specifies; but it must be understood, 
that agreeable to the practice of that age, those notes of 
distinction were placed after every word, though perhaps 
not in the same ipanner. 

In all the editions of the Fasii Capitolmiy these points oc- 
cur. The same are to be seen on tlie Colunma Rostrata,^ 
For want of these, wc find such confusion in the Chronicon 
Marmoreim^ and the covenant between the Smyrnaeans and 
Magnesians, which are both now at Oxford. In Salmasius’s 
edition of Dedicatio Statute Regillm Hcrodis^ the like confu- 
sion occurs, where we find aeypite for ire. 

An instance to prove that marks of distinction w^ere 


*** In bis letter about pointing, printed with Puiean*^ Visseil. tie PAttmet. 
f De Oiiff. Ub. i. c. 19. 

J Sec CellaHus’s Oithoiriaphy, p. 70. 
i Vide Liifii IIUU edit. Oxon. tom. vi. p. 207. 
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pikced at the end of each :word, by the ancients, will appear 
from the Walcote inscription, found near Bath. It presents 
itself to the eye in the following manner : — 

IVLIUSv VITALISv FABRI 
CESISv LEGv XXv. Vv. V 
STIPENDIORUMv &c. 

After every word here, except at the end of a line, wc see 
this ojark v. There is an inscription in Montfaucon, which 
has a capital letter laid in an horizontal position, by way of 
interstitial mark, which nj,akes ope apt to think that this way 
of po'intiijg was sometimes according to the fancy of the 
graver. 

P. FEREARIVS HERMES 
CAEGINIAE DIQNAE 
CONIVGI ^ KABRISSIMAE 
NVMERIAE ^ -Sec. 

■^erp we observe after the words, a T laid horizontally, but 
not after each word, which proves this to be of a much later 
bge tlfan the former. 

; Hftying now considered, that the present usage of stops was 
to the ancients, I proceed to assign the time in which 
this coiueaentlable improvement of language began. 

AS'it'kpjiesij'p not to have taken place, while manuscripts 
^ntl pjhhhmental inscriptions were the only known methods 
to convey knowledge, we must conclude, that it was intro- 
dpcetl with the art of printing. The fifteenth century, to 
^ich we are indebted. for this mystery, did not, however, 
b,estqw those ^npendagc% we call stopsi? whoever will be 
ip’jfKhl^i'ft' ekKroinBthefi books, will discover 

no st^pf^ly'Ktid ; butirhitrary marks here and there', 
accdrqthg to'th® printer. In the sixteenth 

century, we observe their first Appearance. We find, from 
tlie books of this age, they were not all produced at th« 
same time : those wc meet with there in use, being only the 
comma* the parenthesis, the interrogation, and rail- point. 
^0 prove this, we need but look into Bale’s Acts of English 
black letter, printed 1550: a book not oommonly 
to he haflf but which J have in my collection. Indeed, iu 
thS'dedicsation of this book, which is to Edvrard- VI. we dis- 
cover a colon : but^ as this is the only one of the kind 
throughout the work, it is plain this stop was not establislipd 
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at this tinfe, and so warily put in by the printer; dr if it wa^ 
that it was not in common use- Thirty years after this 
time, in that sensible and judicious j)erforniance of sir Tho- 
mas Elyot, entitled, The d^ovemourt imprinted 1580’; we see 
the colon as frequently introduced, as any other stop: but 
the semicolon and the admiration were stUl wanting; neither 
of these being visible in this book. In Hacklnyfz Voyages^ 
printed 1599, we see the fir^t instance of a semicolon : and, 
as if tbe editors^' not fully apprehend the propriety of its 
general admission, it is but sparingly introduced.^ Tae ad- 
miration was the last stop that was invented, and seems to 
,have been added to the rest, in a period not far distant from 
our own times. 

Thus we see, that these notes of distinction came into 
use, as learning was gradually advanced and improved: 
one invention indeed, hut enlarged by several additions. 
Nothing is more probable, as we can trace them no higher 
than the fifteenth century, than that the thought was mo- 
Elastic. The monks, however ridiculous in some things, 
have obliged posterity with others, truly valuable. Learn- 
ing, such as it was, did not want advocates in this age. If 
Walsingham, a benedictine monk of St. Alban’s in this cen- 
tury, wrote the Hisima a work much esteemed at 

that time, and vras distinguished for his literary accompllsh- 
it fe something more than conjecture to attribute thi$f 
invention tb him* 

iJ'ours, &c. 

Eboar Bochaet. 

175^, Janmry. 

Me. ‘Urban, Wateringbury. 

Mr. Edgar Bochart, in his essay on the introduction of 
pointing, says, ^ In Hackli^yt’s Voyages, printed 1599, we 
see the first instance of a semicolon ; and, as if the editors 
did not fully apjirebend the propriety of its general admis- 
sion, it is but spanngly introduced. The admiration was 
the last stop that was invented^ and* seems tO' have been 
added to the rest, in a period not far distant from our own 
rimes.’ 

That your correspondent is mistaken, in supposing the 
semicolon to have been prior to the admiration, is evident 
from the Catechism set forth by king Sdward the sixth, and 
printisd by John Day, in the year 1553. In a questioi) in 
this ositechism, p. 19, there is a» note of admiration, as 

N3 ’ 
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follows: ^Master, oh the onthankfulnesse of men ! but what 
hope iiad our first parents, and from thencefourlh the rest, 
wh< Tcby they were relieved/ 

There is no other stop of the like kind, in so much of the 
book as I have by me (which is imperfect) and not one semi- 
colon. 

• Yours, &c. 

E. Greenstead. 

. 115^^ April 


XLL On the ancient Ctt'stofih of Burning the Bead* 

Mr- Urban, 

Sir Thomas Brown, in his spirited treatise, entitled lly- 
ftiotaphict^ incidently introduces the ancient usage of burn- 
ing the dead. It were to be wished, that he, and all those, 
who preceded him in the disquisition of so abstruse a theme, 
had considered the subject with a little more attention. One 
general error seems to have been adopted; that by such a 
precipitate dissolution, the ethereal flame, or soul of man, 
was purified by its disunion from the gross and servile 
bandages of matter. Heraclitus, it seems, was the first ex- 
positor of this doc traic; by whose means the practice be- 
came general in every region of Greece. According to 
him, fire was the predominant principle in the human fa- 
bric ; and that therefore by the reduction of the body to its 
first principles, the purity and incorruptibility of its magis- 
terim parts were, by such means, better preserved. To this 
purpose is Euripides, in speaking of Clytemnestra, 

. 

There was indeed anqther opinion, which had its foundation. 
,in policy : which was, that by burning the body, all rage 
and malice, the general issues of hatred and enmity, which 
survived their object, were checked and prevented, 
IBut as this reason grew out of the custom, established a 
long tj(me^befoy^f;so the custom in its priginal, grew out of 
^ those b^forementioned. It is matter of 
surpri^e^j ihiat apiyirigepious writer as sir Thomas Brown 
should ba^e4ml2(jbp|l..waigeneral opinion^ and not rather 
WV® WfiptjgdJV by, o^patiatin^ a Jittlp farther into that 
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jfruitful soil^ where he would soon hare discovered a clearer 
prospect. 

Two considerations then will arise here. The first relates to 
the antiquity, and the second to the intention, of this custom. 
Its antiquity rises as high as the Theban war; where we are 
told of the great solemnity that accompanied this ceremony at 
the pyre of Meneceus and Archemorus, who were cotemporary 
with Jair, the eighth judge of Israel. Homer abounds vvith 
funeral obsequies of this nature. Penthesilea,^ queen of the 
Amazons, we 'find, underwent this fiery dissolution. In the 
inward regions of Asia, the practice was of very ancient date, 
and the continuance long: for we are told, that in the reign 
of Julian, the king of Chinoniaf burnt his son’s body, and 
deposited the ashes in a silver urn. Coeval almost with the 
first instances of this kind in the east, was the practice in the 
western parts of the world.J The Herculeans, the Getes, 
and Thracians, had all along observed it; and its antiquity 
was as great, with the Celtas, Sarmatians, and other neigh- 
bouring nations. 

Under the second consideration then, cannot we turn up, 
and examine the earth a little about the roots of this custom, 
.and see if they do not spread farther then general observa- 
tion' has hitherto gone? Can we not deduce this pyral con- 
struction, the suprevtos honores of this kind, from our own 
feelings ? Yes — ^the custom has its foundation laid deep in 
nature. An anxious fondness to preserve the memory of 
the great and gbod, the dear fiiend, and the near relation, 
was the sole motive that prevailed in the institution of this 
solemnity. Wherefore jHeraclitus, when he spoke of fire, 
as the mastei* principle in ail things (the custom of burning 
bodies existing long before his time) could not be supposed 
to lay down this doctrine, as a reason for the custom, but as 
a persuasion to ease the minds of those, who thought there 
was too much barbarity and inhumanity in the practice of it. 
Let us see, if the ancients do not furnish us with symptoms 
of this tenderness. In Homier we see this confirmed. 


— 3^8 ay.vq 

obey yMXV) 


Iliad 218. 


f Ca/aW. lib. i. f Ammanut MoxMmxis. 

^ Montuni^ X. X, (Sfpra^us, 

N4 
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At Hector’s funeral, the preservation of the ashes was the 
principal concern of the friends and relations that atn 
tended. 


tl^Srop {*h xair» •/rv^xccAtv aiitrm ollpcf 

TLcicrttv, hticcrav »vr£6^ smiTOt 

Ors» ^i7ovTo mariyp^roPf tra^oi re. 


Iliad a. 791. 


The ashes, when collected and deposited in an iirn, were 
preserved as a memorial of the goodness or greatness of the 
party deceased ; as an example to excite the same ardour 
in the minds of those who survived. These were kept in 
some convenient place, in the house of the next relation or 
friend. Achilles, we find, Ijad ihe raHainb 4»f , his dear 
Palroclus in his tent, 

St mvf 

IKad X. SB2. 


Tibullus introduces the same custom, where he speaks of 
the mother’s absence, whose duty it had been to have pre-* 
served her son’s remains. 

No 7 i Me mihi Mater, 

Sim legat in mmtos ossa perusta sinus. 

Thus it appears, that the reduction of the body to ashes, 
the urnal inclosurc of those ashes, the frequent contempla- 
tion of them in the urn, were thought good expedients to 
Iceep alive the memory of those, who were in their lives most 
conspicuous in the walk of fame. These^were the springs, 
from whence thi^ custom issued. In the celebrated instance 
6f Artemisia, the fondness extended almost to a deification* 
A case this, not unlike what we experience in our own tim‘es ; 
when a lock of hair, a ling, a seal, which was the property of 
a deceased friend, and which we have in our possession, is 
looked upon with reverence, and a peculiar pleasure in the 
contemplation. 

Yours, &c» 

K Bochart. 

■prS'.'ln yoiir last magazine, Mr. Greenstead says, h©' 
finds the Btop in. king Edward’s Catechisin. I 

liave borrowed the how, -and np such stop in the 
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place he mentions. I would advise him to look again, and 
see whether it is not rather the artifice of the pen, than the 
product of the press. 

1759 , 3Iay. 


XLII. Of Honour due to the Wives of Prelates. 


SonoiiT to wkmn Honour. 


Mr. Urban, 


Bcrni. xiii. 7. 


It is matter of wonder with many, that the wives of our 
prelates are not dignified with the titles of ladies, as the 
consorts of the lay lords are ; and indeed there is some 
room for it, as the style runs, ^ the lords spiritual and tem-r 
poral in parliament assembled,’ by which, precedence being 
manifestly allotted to the spiritual peers, one would imagine 
their wives ought in reason to rank at least with the wives 
of the other. Besides, the refusing them this title is by no 
means consonant to the courtesy of England, in other re* 
spects, which in general is inclined rather to exceed^ than» 
be sparing of civility, to the fair sex more especially ; thus 
the consort of the lord mayor of York, is lady for the 
whole course of her life, and the wives of bareetats, and, 
even of knights bachelors, do all enjojr the same titles ; and 
yet the wives of ishe archbishops ot Canterbury were no 
more than Mrs. Wake, or Mrs. Potter, though their hus- 
bands, by their dignity, had the precedence of dukes, the 
highest order of peers. And so it was anciently, for I re- 
member to have r^ead some where, I think in Strype’s Life of 
archbishop Parker, that queen Elizabeth leaving Lambeth, 
after an entertainment, spoke in this manner to the archbi- 
shop’s wife, * Mistress, I will not call you, and madam, I 
must not call you, but however,’ says she, ‘ I thank you r' 
Where you will please to observe, that madum^ at that time 
of day, signified the same as ^ my lady in French, rmdtme; 
in Italian, ma dorma, 

. But what can be the meaning of this partiality? | take 
the case to be this j before thp Befojrmation, the prelate, as is 
well known, did not marry, so that ucr provisioci of this kind, 
oquld be made till then ; aihl at that time, and after, as in 
ms of queen Elizabeth and James I. puritanism, which 
ia seldom over-burthened with politeness, ran so strong,, 
tot the Wlhops wore not likely /to acquire any new priviJtegei^ 
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attempts were made to deprive them of some of their old 
ones, but I question whether any one instance can be given 
of a new privilege conferred upon their order, as a separate 
body from the lay lords. 

But what would you have done in this case? No more, 
Mr, Urban, than what is fitting, and common decency and 
civility so apparently require, which is, that in direct ad- 
dres^ses, the wives of the bishops should be styled ladies; 
and that, ii) speaking of them, as their husbands write 
themselves John Canterbury, Edward Duresme, &c. so their 
wives should be called lady John Canterbury, and lady Ed- 
ward Duresme, &c. And this method, I apprehend, would 
answer every purpose, not only supply our present want of 
civility in this respect, ,but alsb be aujfl&cient to distinguish 
the lady of the bisJbop from tbitb^df the lay lord, where both 
their titles from the same place, as in Oxford, Lincoln, 
and the rest. It would also, in all probability, be sufficient 
in all cases to discriminate the surviving wife of a prede- 
cessor from that of a successor, or successors, as it might 
happen, since the Christian names of their husbands are not 
often the same. Lastly, I would have the lady to subscribe 
herself Ethelred W, Canterbury, and then, if the deputy earl 
marshal would pass an act in the office of arms, or but issue 
his command to the king of arms, to make the proper entries 
there, and after that would cause a proclamation to be made 
in the Gazette, as is done in cases of public mourning, the 
business I suppose would be effected. 

Yours, &c. 

1759, JpriL Paul^Gemsege. 


XLllL On the Egyptian Lotus# 

‘ Ma. Urban, 

The following dissertation on a very curious subject, 
peared to me, upon the perusal, to have so much merit, 
I obtained leave of my learned and ingenious friend, 
'tdsko 'author, to impart it to the public by means of your ex- 
coHcAti jEiiontWy collection. Moms, Mahudel* in \M<»ntfau-- 
mtis toin„vi, saw plainly, that the lotus of Egypt 

plants and a species of the nymphma, agree-’ 
feg/ herelilt valaable* friend but then it should be 

had nevOrseen Mons. Mahudet’a 
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dissertation/ and therefore his paper is justly entitled to all 
the honour and merit of an original discovery. 

Yours, &c. 

. Samuel Peggk* 

Cubhit, April 2, 175.^. 

The flower of the lotus, which adorns the heads of Isis 
and Orus, was almost peculiarly sacred to those two Eg^’p- 
tian deities. It has, however, the misfortune of losing more 
than half its beauties with many, because they are ignorant 
of the meaning of this attribute. For as, when the reversed 
of medals, or other monuments of auiiquil}’, that express to 
us any allegorical deities, do clearly leveaf to us the mystic 
knowledge they contain, no species of learning can be found 
more pleasing and instructive; so, on the other hand, if the 
devices remain obscure or unintelligible, what are they but 
mere blanks or chimajras, affording neither curiosity nor en- 
tertainment. They, therefore, who have a taste for disqui- 
sitions of this kind, will find, that of all rational amusements, 
which tend to improve and refine the human understanding, 
none give us more noble ideas of man’s benevolence or his 
public spirit, than what is to be met with on the reverses of 
ancient coins, when once they are thoroughly understood. 
They represent their firinces and great men in their most 
glorious characters, exhibiting them as public blessings, and 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

Thus, then, if we would have a true knowledge of medals, 
we must consider their reverses as denoting their meaning, 
1st,’ by repre*sehtation, 2dly, by symbols, 3dly, by hiero- 
glyphics; these being the characteristics, whereby the an- 
cients were w'ont To record their public benefactions, toge- 
ther with the virtues of their heroes, on medals. 

The device I undertake to explain is, the flower on the 
head of Isis, and in the hand of Orns, without concerning 
myself with any other part of the medal ; and this I consi- 
der, not as it was received by the Romans in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian, but as it was understood by the 
Egyptians in the earliest ages, even on the canonization of 
those deities. It seems to have been so long immersed and 
in such dark oblivion, that in the later times there was no 
vestige remaining of its first and original state. Isis is re- 
presented on this reverse as sitting on a chair of state, with 
a flower of the lotus on her head, and ..her son Orus sitting 
on her lap, naked, with the same flower on his head, with a 
'Jong Stalk -and a flower at its extremity, iu his left hand, 
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which I shall endeavour to prove, by analogy, to be the stalk 
and flower of the lotus. 

The various opinions concerning this plant have hitherto 
rendered every determination very uncertain j and such 
false and precarious explanations must al)ate and lessen the 
credit of those who have so grossly misrepresented it; 

* Florem ilium sacrum Isidis capiti impositum, loti esse putat 
Laur. Pignorius in expositione Mensm Isiacoe, et recte, 
Btpote quern iEgyptii magnificerunt, ut constat ex Plinii 
lib, xiii. c. 17 et TS, aliis abrotonum referre videtiir, de quo 
Plinius, lib. xxi* c. 10 et 21, roboraudo utero, vel erucam, de 
qua dictum, 

* Excitat ad Venerem tardos eruca maritos, 

sunt qui Perseam interprejtentur, ciyus arbew Isidi sacra 
fciit,'* Oiselius* If Pliny means the birds-foot trefoil, or any 
other land plant, it is certain he knew nothing of the true 
lotus; and if this great naturalist knew not what it was, we 
may take it for granted, that the people of Rome knew less, 
who seem, in this case, to have worshipped these deities 
rather from the knowledge they had of their fables, than the 
history of their lives: in short, they appear to have known 
them better as gods than as mortals. 

As for our modern professors of virtic^ they arc so wide 
from the mark, that they have quite mistaken the element 
in which the plant grows; for if there be any credit to be 
given to Herodotus, the lotus is not a land plant, as they 
suppose it, but an aquatic; the water, and not the lapd- being 
its proper situation; it was on the overflowing of the 
Kile, that this lather of history saw it floatlujf on the water 
in great abundance : BTrsotv ymrai o mt mS'iM 

ly w ACyt/wnot Xtaravf 

retvr iTrefltn ee.vxivf^cri zm E9ritT(» ex xa ra 

ffiviktan iof ^oi&vi/ran «r* 

xi»t J Tarn zxt son r^oyyvT^ovp fxsyiBcK^ 

xaroe, itAijXoy. * When tfac rivcr is become full, and all the grounds 
round it arc a perfect sea, tfierc grows a vast quantity of 
lilies, which the Egyptians call lotus, in the water. After 
they have cut them, they dry them in the sun; then,. having 
•|>arqhed the seed within the lotus, which is most , like the 
poppy, they make bread of it, baking, it with fire* The 
rbot.also of the lotus is eatable, easSly h^comipg sweet, 
being round, and of the sixe of an applc.^ Herodotus^ Eut. 
t. 92. IVom so plain a direction, in so celebrated an author, 
it is Strang© how the writers, meutiotied fey Oiselius, could 
be guilty of guch a notorious blunder, as to seek this ptot 
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on land, where it never did or could grow, instead of the 
water, where they might have been sure to have found it 
without much trouble, if they bad but trusted to the evi- 
dence of an eye-witness, and not to their own fanciful ima- 
ginations. 

The lotus being thus re-instated in its proper element^ 
from whence it has been unfortunately transported for so 
many ages, the next thing to be done, is, to consider where 
and to what tribe to refer this plant. This now is no diffi- 
cult task to one whose wretched destiny it is, to live in the 
Delta of England, where the principal prospect is water,' 
whereon are crawling insects innumerable, and in which 
grow some plants, and amongst the rest the lotus. 

If analogy, or similitude, can be admitted as a reason, I 
will then venture to pronounce, that the Egyptian lotus, and 
the nymphsea alba major, are one and the same plant, and 
that there is no difference between them, but what is occa- 
sioned by the variety or difference of climates. 

Before the reader gives Ids determination, he should 
compare what Herodotus has said of the inside of the flower- 
cup of the lotus, with the inside of the flower-cup of the 
nymphaea, or the white water lily, and he will find an exact 
similitude. But this is not all ; he must view the stalk, with 
the flower at its extremity, in the medal, along with the 
ftyiMpba^, when floating m tjie water in July, in all its 
glory, from whence be will be clearly convinced, that the 
f talk in the hand of Orus, with the flower at its extremity, 
can be no other but the white water lily. This I can assert, 
that after frequently examining them together, to me they 
aeem in every part alike. 

• The lotus Being now found not only to be an aquatic, but 
also to belong to a certain species, it is to be hoped we may 
.from hence investigate the reason, why it was so particu- 
larly dedicated to the goddess Isis and her sou Orus. It is 
well known that the Egyptians perpetuated their memora- 
ble facts by figures, winch, when ascribed to their deities, 
often inculcated a double meaning; that is, they had dif- 
ferent meanings, according to the different manners in which 
they were represented. Thus the lotus in this reverse has a 
two-fold meaning ; it is both a representation and a symbol, 
according to its different situation, and partakes not at all of 
the hieroglyphic, as it stands here. 

In the hand of Orus it is figurative ; importing no less a 
transaction, than his preservation. The * Egyptians could 
not devise a more significant attribute to perpetuate the 
4aiomentous event in the life of Isis^ the saving of her son 
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from perishing in the water, than making this most beau-^ 
tiful water-flower the type or sunbol of the deliverance# 

Hnnc, dum a Typhonc ut spurium accusatum, imo dis- 
cerptum, et in aquas projoctuai volunt, a Luna %ero, sea 
Iside mundi matre, in aqua reportum, viUeque rcstitutum et 
immortalem redditum dicunt/^ Oiselius, fig. iii. Wiiat in- 
terpretation can be more natural, or so expressive of the 
story, as what is here given of it upon the medal ? The 
flower is placed in her son’s hand, as a symbol of the fact, 
which yet was so ancient and obscure, as to be quite forgot- 
ten in the days of Hadrian ; for, if the Romans then knew 
not the plant, how should they know the meaning of the 
device ? 

But now, on the other hand, Ih^ lotiQs, placed on the head 
of the goddess, was not a symbolical^ but a real representa- 
tion, signifying that she had discovered the use or for 
the benefit of 'man, by kneading it into bread, ey*? 5 
xfl(6gwo> ap^^oiiroii tv^acra^ A more beneficial invention never 
was, nor could be, for man’s t<|ipport, than the act of making 
bread, which was gratefully commemorated by some cities 
with much pomp and ceremony : epiat? ruv xat rot? 

laswi?, 6V rvf wfl/x9r«3 ^6T<» rm a’Khuv fiB§scr9oct 

ru» tj? sv^s9s»ruv, In some of 

the cities, in the feasts of Isis, there were carried in the 
procession, amongst other things, tlie stamina of wheat 
and barley, as a memorial of the original and beneficial in- 
ventions of the goddess.” Could any other representation 
be so full to the purpose, or declarative of the goddess’s 
discovery, as the flower of that very plant, from whence 
the seed proceeded of which the bread was made ? This 
however, must be added, that if the lotus of the Nile made 
no better bread than the njmpbiea alba major of the fens 
does, whoever sups on it once will never desire a second re- 
past of the same. But still Herodotus assures us, that 
bread was actually made of it, and that’s enough for our 
present purpose, seeing we arc not speaking of \he good- 
ness of bread, but the met of iirs invention. 

1 7 59, JpiiL Ben. Ray. 


XLIV. On !he Temples of the Ancients. 

After all the wonders that have been related of the tem- 
ples of Jupiter Olympius, IDiaua of Ephesus, Serapis, 
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it may well, be qt^estioned^ if, upon the whole, those ancient 
edifices surpassed our, modern churches in grandeur and 
riches. To determine the point, it will be necessary to take 
a view of the temples, built in the plains, and those erected 
in great cities* 

Traverse the open countries of Greece, Peloponnesus, 
and the adjacent isles, and you will every where meet with 
little edifices, said to be temples; some half in ruins, others 
in tolerable good condition, without anything material to dis- 
tinguish them ; no external ornaments, most of them brick, 
and the best of them finished in a dome or roof, ornamented 
with some slight sculpture. A few, indeed, there are sur-* 
rounded with groves, consecrated by superstition, or de- 
signed to shade the worshippers of the idol ; all of them 
placed in deserts, uninhabited, except by here and there a 
hermit, who makes it his whole study to amuse travellers 
with fables. It is not, therefore, among these structures 
that you are to look for the magnificence of the Grecian 
temples. 

The Romans, who were also accustomed to erect temples 
in the country, derived all their deities, celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal, from Greek origin. There was not a single can- 
ton of Attica, or Thessaly, where some metamorphosis had 
not been wrought, or some divine combat happened. These 
e^^cplqits served to extend superstition, and multiply the mo- 
numeiits that were to perpetuate it. But the Romans, who 
were tl^e petty imitators of the Greeks, fell short of their 
masters in the dimensions of their insulated temples. 

It may perhaps be said, that we give the name of temples 
to edifices, which, in ancient times, were never considered 
as such ; but without entering into a discussion, let it suf- 
fice, that the buildings we are speaking of, were sacred and 
public; still retailing their first furniture of statues, altars, 
and tripods. We meet with nothing more essential to the 
ceremonious part of worship, among the larger temples of 
Athens and Corinth. If no other structures were to be com- 
prehended in the denominati?>n of temples, but those whose 
extent is to be measured by acres and stadia^ it must be ad- 
mitted that Rome herself, the city of all the Gods, had no 
more than three ; those of Jupiter Capitolinus, of Peace, 
and the Pantheon. These are the only ones that were above 
the ordinary size; the last, still remaining, is but 144 feet in 
diameter. Time has also spared the tfcmple^of Fortuna Vi- 
ril% and of Vesta; the one is an oblong square, tlie other 
round: the Pantheon will hold them bot|i. 
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We know to what heights the bold imagination of the 
ancient architects ascended, in their profane edifices, as 
theatres, baths, and basilicae. But we must examine their 
city temples, to know if they did as much iu honour of 
their gods. 

Most of the antiquaries, who have treated of ancient 
temples, have been more curious in describing their mag-- 
jiificence, than in fixing their dimensions. In what they 
have said upon this head, we have discovered two marks of 
inaccuracy, out of which has arisen the false idea that has 
prevailed of the sacred edifices of Greece and Rome. 1. 
They apply to temples in general, what appertained only to 
some particular ones. 2* They distinguish j^not between the 
temple and its appendages. They tell us, that in the front 
of these temples there was always la Sj[>aciotis ciouift, called 
the Are^ where merchants vended the^tiecessarks foS^sacrW 
frees, offerings, and libations; that there was besides, a 
fountain for purifying the sacrificators and victims ; that from 
the area you passed into a ^court called Atrium ; thence to 
thh Vesti%lum, tod then into the body of the building, 
named Celia, where were the Gods, Altars, &c. This Ceffa 
consisted of three principal divisions; the Basilica, answer-^ 
ing our nave ; the Adytum, like a sanctuary ; and the Tri- 
bunal, where stood the statue of the deity whose name the 
temple bore. They speak of the Penctralc and Sacrarium, 
and are not a little perplexed about the distribution of these 
several parts. If this desci'iption holds good of the temple 
of Diana Ephesea, or of Jupiter Olympius, it cannot of most 
of the rest. 

Ancient Rome was of immense extent; but, consider- 
ing the great number of temples contained within it, we 
must, suppose it at least three times as large as it really was, 
if all those temples were furnished with l^oilicos, Rrbdromi, 
&c. It is certain, that during the six first centuries of 
Rome the temples were no larger, nor more magnificent, 
than the houses of the citizens, which were but of one floor; 
their poverty would admit of ho more. Huch, at least; was 
the state of things before the Romans made conquests in 
Greece. Pliny assures us, that in the 66'>d year of the city, 
there was not a marble column in any public edifice; at 
which time the tenople of the Feretiimi Jupiter waf bUt fif- 
teen feet in length.^ Fortune w^as one of the deities most 
faotioured by the Romans ; the worship of Vesta was held 
most sacred, and what I have remarked of the temples of 
these goddesses, which are still standing, may suilice to 
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moderate the ideas of those who have not seen them, as to 
their extents 

'fhe revolation in the government under Julius Caesar, 
brought about a general one in , the arts; which, till then, 
were the concern only of a few opulent citizens, as Crassus, 
Lucullus, Pompey, &c. The temples of the gods were the 
first public structures where magnificence succeeded mean- 
ness, and brick was converted into marble; yet these sacred 
buildings increased but little in size. The great men built 
more for themselves than for the gods; they enlarged 
their palaces; they erected aqueducts, baths, and the 
Tdrum. 

We are not to rely upon the report of architects, concern- 
ing tbe sacred monuments of antiquity. Frequently led by 
^prejudice, they are too sparing of criticism in their obser- 
vations; they too readily imagine beauties in the antique; 
and, in. representing ruins, when they meet not with all their 
fancy suggests, they arc apt to add something of their own. 
Palladio, for instance, who has designed the temple of 
Faustina, says, that though he could discover io oruamenls 
within it, yet it must have certainly been enriched with /ery 
. magnificent ones ; and so takes his crayon, and sketches 
niches, statues, and pedestals, and then cries out, such teas 
the inside of the temple of Fazestina ! tie, goes still further, 
and in the heat of his composition, in the front, and on the 
.right and left, he adds grand porticos, without recollecting, 
that he encroached on the temple of Remus, which stopd 
but ten paces from the other, and without considering that 
he barred up the passage of the triumphers, who proceeded 
to the capit^ along the tia sacra. 

The temple of the Olympian Jove at Athens, we are told, 
'was more than fqpr stadia in circumference; that is, above 
two thousand four hundred feet; be it so. But let us make 
he same distribution of this space as the ancients did, and 
’we shall luive a just idea of its real size. In this circle must 
be included a monument, *sacred to Saturn and Rhea, a 
wood, statues wiihout number, and colosmses as enormous 
as those of Rhodes, all which must, reduce Jupiter’s temple 
to the size of an ordinary house, as we shall see hereafter it 
really was. What then shall we say qf the Greek temples, 
.ip which were libraries, gymnasia, and baths? Why doubt- 
less, that they were sacred viilm, bpt*m>t temples. 

le Eoi’s Rums qf the Monuments f Greece, lately pub- 
have given me the satisfaction of finding examples 
ju^cieut to justify my notions, as to tfte magnitude of the 
ancient' temples. According to this gentleman^ dimenslonsp 

TOL. u ^ ^ 
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the colufliiis of the Pentheon of Hedrian, one of the vastest 
monuments of Greece^ were scarcely above sixty feet high, 
thoogb OfOt farmed "ou t of one block. Those at Home in the 
Campo Vaccino, in the forum of I^erva, end m that ©f Pal- 
las, are still shorter, though of several pieces ; yet as these 
served for decorttictas of perhlrc places, k is tMittttral to think 
th^ Wtte of some of the largest pmpcMions. 

Perhaps it will he urged that they placed several orders 
one above another, which was, indeed, the case in some 
temples of Greece. Paasairias mentions only two or three 
of these i which, ift so exact and attentive a traveller, is a 
convincing proof that the double order was rare. Vi- 
trovitrs does not assert it 'Of ‘thte if|yp«ethroin, and assigns 
temples of thfet form to’ ao ksh'deiihFes dten Jupiter, Ceelus, 
'ands^eSttp. - ' . ' 

By tbeite pwiieulajo, ? pretend not to in- 

■fbWa tlifeeohHOisteBfte,^*! to ^e an account of such works 
as Ithfrifcneceasdry towardsfonBingajustidea of the an- 
tileift tetep^fli'; ‘their sttudture differing so widely from 
thht of ooiRRindhes, thtti the one can by no means lead ns 
to, an ’eitact knowledge of the other. Whoever has seen 
Bt. Snlpice at Paris, but not 'St. Roch, may pretty nearly 
imagine the composition, form, and distribution of the latter 
church, from a bare knowledge, that it is somewhat less than 
the former; but such degrees of comparison will be insuf- 
ficient between the ancient and the modern. It will give 
very little satisfaction to observe that all antiquity never 
produced any thing of a sacred building, so vast as St. Peterk 
at Rome ; a reason should also be given, why it did not, nor 
could do it <• 

I am'sdfiiciently apprised of what strikes lbe imagination, 
aitld rtdShs it 'to such romantic heights, vyhilst we attend to 
*thte'desbtij6ti0tt8 of ancient temples : it was the prodigious 
btrtober bf coMtottt'they were enriched with, that enchants 
•«s. How can We avoid believing an edifice to be extremely 
Wast,'that is supported by a hucated, er a hundred and fifty 
pillars? We have seen Gothic churches, with not above 40 
*dr '50, Wide enough to lose ourselves, in. How vast then, 
%e Say, must the^tem^es have been, whieh had twice or 
'^litic^ that number? The mistake of tire fancy arises froth 
'ld)1a,^th4t'it places'Wltbin the body of the 'temp}e,!orin the 
Celia, that whieh real^ stood without it. IfUboUld he noted 
that this Celia wastheleastobjeetoftheold archi- 
*ttee!fcS“'<M#;*they n'eter b’cga’n to' think about iti'before they 
ki^.dirtt^'teid'alnd adorned the'exterior, betsause that was 
to he ih'e“ptoof Of ■gdiws, tasosy'aad maguiticence, Phe 
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If rand was not then estimated by the number of square feet 
coivtained iii the area^ which the wall inclosed ; but from their 
outworks^ of an hundred and twenty columns^ as those of 
Hadrian’s Pantheon, or of thirty-six only, as those of the 
temple of Theseus, From the ruins of Athens it even 
appears, t^t the richness and extent of the outwoj'fes 
were sometimes the very cause of contracting the CeIJa 
within a narrower space than might have been odiervvise 
allotted it 

. Wha^ I have been Iasi observing, respects temples of an 
oblong square, the mo^t useful form. They did not keep 
altogether to the same rules in their iRotundps, or mrculav 
temples; some are surrounded with pillars, without any 
portico to the entrance; such are the temples of Vesta at 
Rome and Tivoli ; others had porticos before them, with- 
out any encircling columns, an instance of which we meet 
with in the Roman Pantheon, the most supeib and vast 
monument of that form which perhaps the ancients ever 
erected; of this latter form of circular temples Vitruvius 
makes no mention ; and, to the former, he assigns a diame- 
ter of the length of one column only, with its capita! and 
base, so that nothing of a grand extent could ever take 
place here. 

But to strengthen my proofs of ^the small extent of ^the 
Meieat implies;' 1 wiu, in the first place, bring that of 
fftipiter (Myrnpius, at Athens, as ,an example, i^cording 
to M. le Roi, the Celia was no .more .than six tohes wide, 
and something exceeding sixteen in length. Observe now, 
to what a small matter is an edifice reduced, which has been 
affirmed to be no less than four stadia in circumference ! 
9Cake notice too, that this was an Hypeethrum, or open at 
top, Hadrian’s Pantheon was twenty toises long, by less 
than fourteen wide. Pausanias assigns the height of sixty- 
eight feet to the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, and makes 
it two hundred and thirty feet long and ninety-five wide. 
From the length and breadth we must deduct those of the 
ailes, prodromus, and opisthodromus, taking the height from 
the ceiling, and not from the angular vertex of the fasti- 
gium ; and then this temple will, at most, be upon an equa- 
lity with many churches in Rome and Paris, built about 
*two centuries ago, in the taste of the Greek architecture ; 
■b«it nothing to compare with our Gothic cathedrals, in 
'p&imii of spacious magnitude. 

• If we pass from (ireeoe to Rome, and examine the temple 
-of fVaspMian, we shall find that it was really grand ; and, 

0 
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if the taste of the architecture had been answerable to the 
capacity and richness of it, Athens itself could not have 
shewn any thing beyond it; but the architect aiming, per- 
haps, at something new, was, it must be allowed, bold in 
big design, but left it quite destitute of graces* Its length, 
of three hundred and forty feet, besides the portico, with a 
breadth of two hundred and fifty, set it plainly above all the 
modern churches of France or Italy, except St. Peter’s ; but 
it' still falls short of many Gothic ones. 

What added much to the majesty of the ancient temples, 
was their high elevation above the subjacent plain, with an 
easy ascent to their porticos by a flight of five, seven, or 
nine broad stairs, which always disjoined them from every 
profane building, and gave the distant eye a full view of their 
form and ornaments on every side ; the numbers of bronze 
and marble atatues, which decorated the avenues and inside 
'of the porticos; the profusion of gilt work, and theallc- 
goric' groups in the front, all combining to form a mass 
which carried gravity without heaviness ; grand, but not’gi- 
gantic^ T4 |>sc rich and elegant compositions charm us 
even in the graver’s representations ; w’hat effect then must 
they not have produced on the minds of those who had the 
infinitely greater advantage of viewing them on the spot, in,, 
their own precious matcnals ! 

After what has been said concerning the temples of the 
ancients, it is natural to consider the buildings called 
churches, which succeeded them, after Christianity began 
to take place of Paganism. Th6sc buildings, during a long 
period of time, wanted both the elegance and>the riches of 
the ancient temples,, and it is those only whi<?h have been 
erected since the J5tb century that can be considered as 
models, either of proportion or ornam^t. The several 
changes, however, which these buildings have suffered in 
jtheir figure, structure, and decoration, is a subject ‘that 
seems not altogether unworthy of attention. 

To muik the gradual progress of any art, from its first 
rudiments to its perfection, is extremely pleasing ; but we 
are much more struck when we see this art disappear at 
4 once, as if by a stroke of enchantment ; when, not even 
^tba idea of perfection remains, when the most obsfienis and 
easy /rules are forgotten, the most natural principles neg- 
Jeptedi and the most rude and disgusting heaps thrown to- 
gci.her, while models of beauty, and propriety were every 
. wlwf be seen in ^be buildings of former times# 

If iadiffienlt to csoncqive by what strange fatality it coxiM 
happen, that Ijbe atcliitects of the fifth and sixth ceuturits;^ 
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in all parts of Europe, rejected, as if by commdn consent, 
the Greek and Roman manner, chose to set up pillars in- 
stead of columns, and to render even these pillars more like 
the Doric, the heaviest of the three Grecian orders, than 
any other. They saw in the friezes of regular structures, 
figures of eagles and griffins ; the eagle they neglected, and 
tliey copied the griffin for no other apparent reason than be- 
cause it was a monster not existing in nature ; in the bas-re- 
lief t^y found geniuses, trophies, and flowers, none of 
which they thought proper to imitate; but they hewed out 
owls, and frogs, and monkeys, and, in a thousand other in- 
tft^ces, shewed a perversion of taste and judgment, which 
would have been altogether incredible, if the monuments of 
it were not still extant among us. Of these the old English, 
Gothic are certainly the chief, both for their antiquity, and 
their grandeur; but before there was any structure erected 
in the Gothic style, many execrable things, called build- 
ings, were produced upon the degrading principles of Gre- 
cian architecture, and the time from the extinction, or ra- 
ther perversion, of ancient taste, may be divided into three 
periods ; from the 4th century to the 9th, from the 9tb to the 
end of the i5th, and from that time to the present 
Though tlie Christians were at first so scattered and op- 
|)if©ssed * by persecution, that they had no., better places of 
the caves, which they formed or made in the 
jsfiflPed of tbeks, or below the surface of the grounds yet 
had public places of worship before the 4th centuity*. &ome 
ecclesiastical authors have asserted, that the Christians, 
had spacious churches richly adorned before the time of; 
Constantine'the Great: for they-say, that the first object of 
his care, after the defeat of Maxentius, was the reparation 
of the temples lof the true God; but to give these authors, 
all theit weight, their testimony can only refer to the 
churches of the east ; those in the Lesser Asia, in Syria, 
and the Lower Egypt; those of the west, and even of Rome, 
are entirely out of the question; for though it be true, that 
from the time of Trajan 'to that of Constantine, the em- 
perors resided as much in Asia as in Europe, yet it is 
equally true, that Christianity was much more repressed and 
restrained in Europe than in Asia* During the reign of 
Dioclesian, and some other emperors, who distinguished 
themselves by their moderation, tb6 Christians ventured to 
<|ui% their vaults and catacombs, and erected some build- 
Which were set apart for the public worship of Gpd 
but m they were in perpetual fear of persecution, even, 
wheil th%y did not suffer it, so long as the . emperors coa- 

o 3 
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tinued idolnters, they did not dare to ^ire their churches 
an air of grandeur, lest the jealousy oi the infidels should 
raise a new storm against them. It seems therefore pro- 
bable, that the spacious and rich churches mentioned by 
Eusebins and Nicephorus, were only spacious and rich in 
comparison qf the caverns and dehs, in which the iilbristians 
assembled in times of actual persecution; of these there 
are not now the least remains, but perhaps it is easy to form 
a ju^t idea of them, by considering what the churcbea 
were, which were erected wberr Christianity was first the 
established religion, when its p^itrbns were, the lords of the 
world, and its professors might safely bold the power of idol- 
aters in defiance. Of these there.ar®; qfver^ now extant; 
some that were built ih the reign q£ Geri^antine^ and bt|iera 
fhim the titne of hir' nhildreti' and snecesspis, tiU tne tqtid 
ruin of thn fetWfsit«: 

Wb tduSi therefore ddte our inquiry into the form of tfee 
arehifeoturd and ducorationi of ibte churches of the west 
from- the rtigu ef Constantine* This prinoe, after hia <r0n-» 
vettibUj did' not content himself with repairing die.chqrcbea 
which Md been built already, but he signalised his ze,al by 
many monuments of the triumph of that religion which he 
bad adopted. He might indeed have devoted tq the 
service of Christianity some of the finest temples of Pagap 
superstition, and posterity would then not only have conn 
mended hii piety, but adniircd his taste. He thought, per- 
haps, that the Pagan temples had been too much profaneid 
by idolatry to receive the pure worshippers of Christ) hb 
^ight think them too small, or he might not. choose to giTe 
bis heathen subjects offence ; however, for these, or some 
d^r reasons, be chose rather to build new stroctums than 
the use qf the old; and, therefore, Jbe gave his qwn 
palace of Latrah, at Mount Cfplius, W supply materials for 
building a Christian churth. Soon after wnich ho built tha^ 
of Sf. Peter, at Mount Vaticin, and arnqther iu the Ostian- 
Way, dedicated to St. PpUl. Allr these were built upon the 
same plan, hnd that of St. Paul still preserves its opgtnal 
iform, called the Basilick, because it wqs the same witK Sbafr 
iii oertain large buildings adjacent to royal palaees, 

p^'i'nces administered justice to their people. Sqcte. 
othdr huitmngs, called also from thetr figure BssiHclts, were 
USlsd Us a hiUa of exchaUge for meschants tq negcicui^ their 
bUsitiSss in the time of this emperpr. A B§siK^ a pile 
df bnUdhi^ t^ice as {png as it was wide, aud terminated at 
ortB of ' msti^itics by ahemicycle.; two orders of co-s 
lanms plut»ld> tinw npon enbthet sephlipd the whhln 
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of Ae boUclif]^ iriUitn, and formed one grand vndk in tjie 
middle, between one row of columns and tlie other, and 
two narrower waljks, one between each row of colnnins and 
the wall. To the extremity terminated by the hemioy<de» 
there was sometimes added a branch, or arm, reacbipg 
fh)m one side to the other, and giving the whole hniidiog 
the form of a T, This form of buildmg was preferred by: 
Constantine, probably because it was roomy, solemn, mar 
jestic, and expressed the figure of the cross. St. Pawl's, hoW" 
ever, though in its original state, does by no means give 
os la just idea of the Basiliqks of antiquity from wbieh i* V^a* 
copied ; for its want of proportion, and the bad taste, of 48 
ornament^ sufficiently shew that architecture ffas gt'eatljr 
degenerated, even in the time of Constanripe. The nave is 
adorned with four rows of columns, twenty in each row^ 
which divide it into five walks, each column being one 
block of marble, except a very few ; of the forty that form 
the middle walk, twenty-four are said to have been 
brought from tlie tomb of Hadrian they are about three 
feet m diameter, of the Corinthian order, fluted ; the marble 
is veined with blue, and there is nothing of the kind among 
all the remains of mitiquity that exceeds them, either in 
workmanship or materials ; the other sixitepjj are of a 
^yish white, find are the most tdumsy ^pd |jsav^ iwgdpif 
aUe i so8t«eIy »hy iwo of tbew shn the ^pje In all their ptpT 
portions, amf there is not. one in which the )«tps 9f .|% 
flutit^ axe , straight, or the hoUow pleanly put out, apd (Cg 
an equai d^th. It appears, at .the fi.rst gjanoe, that (the 
cwrer worked soerely by his eye, .without any principle to 
direct him,‘aad at every stroke of his chUel looked with a 
lierupuloHs perplexity at bis model, supposing that he had 
sot imitated it,, when he had chipped tlie shaft into 

f rrpov^ from the capital to the base. The other forty co- 
umas axe of granite, .and are much less ; the surface may be 
said to be .smooth, as a distinction from being ^uted, but, iq 
every other sense, it is rough and irregular. In tlip two 
branches of ^,e transverse part of the building, at the end 
which forms the top of the T, there are roapy'pQlomns of 
diffiecent kinds of marhl^, some red, .some grey, UPd some 
of a dirty white, Pot ans-wering to each other ip any kind of 
♦ymmett'y. 
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second order of columns used in the Basilicks of the Ro- 
mans; the two branches of the cross only have a ceiling; 
the nave is only covered with a sloping roof, of which the 
naked timbers arc seen from below. Upon this occasion, 
it may be remarked, that none of the first Roman churches 
were vaulted, for among all that remain there is not one 
with such a roof to be found, and in those which have ceil- 
ings, the ceiling appears manifestly to have been added in ' 
later times; for it was not common, even in the 16th cen- 
tury, for any part of the church to be ceiled but the chancel. 
This defect might have been imputed to the timid ignorance 
of the builders, if it was not certain that those who vaulted 
the baths of Constantine, might, if they had thought fit, 
have vaulted a church ; and it might have been imputed to 
a servile imitation of the Pagdn Basilicks, if We had not been’ 
told by Vitruvius, that some of them were covered with 
vaulted roofs. As to the front of the Basilick of Sp Paul, 
there is a modern portico about 20 feet high, and the rest is 
a brick wall, having on the point at top a Greek cross, de- 
corated veith some rude Mosaic. To this general descrip- 
tion many particulars may be added, which will shew in a 
still stronger light the stupidity and ill taste of the time ; 
some of the columns have no base at all ; others are all base, 
being one great square block ; in one place a column of the 
Corinthian order is placed opposite to one of the Composite J 
in another the Tuscan is contrasted with the Ionic, yet the, 
whole appears to have been the painful effort of long labour, 
and unremitted diligence ; nor roust it be forgotten that the 
34 columns, which were already exquisitely finished, are, 
by an ingenious contrivance, made to share in' the general 
impropriety, for, instead of being equally' divided in- oppo-’ 
^W-fows, thirteen of tliem are placed cn one side, and 
eleven on the other. 

Thus it appears, that all which the magnificence of Con-f 
stantine, who erected the edifice, and of Theodosius, who 
added some ornaments, could ''effect, was to raise a vast 
structure, and to decorate it with the spoils of those build- 
ings that had been erected when the arts were in theif 
perfection. After the persecutions against Christianity bad 
entirely ceased, more churches abounded at Rofne'thah ki 
any other place; they were erected over the tbufibs of 
ifamyrs, and even fortfied out of the housds Wbich- they 
had mhabited ; little obscure oratories weare enlarged into 
pttbli® tf^Soittles, and jthe edicts that Were published from 
tile time ‘w ‘‘^Constantine to that of Theodosius, for the de* 
stmetion ^ Pagan tdinipieS> frirnislied the pious foundem 
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with spoils of inestimjible value, of which, however, they 
made a very bad use ; for the plan of Constantine’s Basilicks 
was universally followed^ whether the church to be built was 
little or great, except that sometimes the building at the end, 
which gave the whole the figure of the cross, was omitted ^ 
they are all filled with columns, taken from adjacent build- 
ings, and set up without the least regard to their height or 
their diameter^ to the kind of marble, the order, or the deco- 
rations by which they are distinguished; from those which 
were too long the base is taken away, and to those that were 
too short a supplemental base was added, so that some co- 
lumn^ in the same row have tivo bases, and sotne have none. 
Entablatures were quite out of fashion, and neither frieze nor 
moulding of the cornice was to be attempted : such are ail 
the churches that are at this time to be found in Rome, ex- 
cept two or three rotundos, and those which have been 
erected or modernised since the revival of the arts. Such 
are the principal productions of twelve successive ages, 
and when they are beheld and considered, it is easy to make 
a just estimation of the magnificence which has been attri- 
buted to them by the authors of the lives of the popes, such 
as Anastasius, the library keeper ; Platina, and some others^ 
There are, however, seven or eight* ancient buildings that 
have been concerted into Christian churches, but they are 
^eat*snor beautiful, tl% Paptheoh excepted; ^nd 
so diligent were the saints^ ih the first ardour of their sreal,’ 
to fulfil the edicts of the ' emperCr, for the abolition of Pa- 
gan ingenuity, that of 2000 temples, which were standing- 
within the walls of Rbme, in the meridian of her glory, these 
are all that' remain. The temple of Faustina serves at 
this hour for a chapel to a religious house, and the temple 
df Remus is become a kind of vestibule to a conventual 
church. ^ 

'475% July and Aug. 


XLV. Description of the first TbCatm at Athens. 

Ancient authors have treated of theconstniction of tbeaJ^ 
iShes but obscurely and imperfectly. Vitruvius has given us no 
acccount either of their dimensions, or of the number of their 
principal and constituting parts ; presuming, I suppose, 'that 
they bad bceu ip^ell enough known, or could ^ever have 
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perished; for example, he does not determine the dimen', 
sions of the row or benches. Among the more modern 
writers, the learned Scaliger has omitted the most essential 
parts; and the citations of Bullingerus from Athenmus, 
Hesychius, Eustathios, Suidas, and others, throw but a 
weak and imperfect light on the real construction of ancient 
theatres, 

An exact description of the theatre of Bacchus in Athens, 
whose circumference is still visible, and whose mins are a 
monument of its ancient magnificence, will give us a true 
idea of these structures. The femous architect Philos built 
this theatre in the time of Pericles, above two thousand years 
pgo : it consisted without of three rpws of poriico$ or gaUeiiesy 
one above the other, and’ w^ of a circular form > the diame- 
ter was one hundred Athenian feei, nearly the same m £ag« 
lish measure, for which reason it was called by the Athenians, 
ilecaloTtkpeicm. A part of the area, which comprehended 
fourteen feet of the djiaroeter, did not belong precisely to 
the theatre, being behind the scene. 

, 'J'be theatre itself was divided into two principal partitions, 
one for the spectators, and the other for the representations. 
The parts designed for the spectators were the conistrot 
which the Romans call arena: the rows or benches, the 
little stairs, and the gallery called ct'rcys. The parts appro, 
printed to the actors were the orchestra, the logeoa op 
thpnele, the proscenion, and the scene. In that part of the 
edifice allotted to the spectators were twenty^four rows of 
seats, or beaches, ascending gradually one above the other, 
and proceeding round the conistrU' or amia, in an arch of a 
circle, to the stage, which the Greeks called proscenion, 
These benches were distinguished eight apd eight;, by three 
epri/^rst or passages, which were called Auntopia. IThey 
were of the same figure with the. rows of seats, and wetm 
contrived for the passage of the spectators from one fSery.to 
another, without incommoding those who were already 
placet}. For the same convenience there were ataim that 
passed from one corridor to another across the several rows ; 
and near those stairs there were doors, by which the people 
entered from the gajleries on the outside, and| tooK their 
places according to their rank and distmetion. Tfae best 
places vyere m the middle division, containing eight rows of 
seats, hatvi^een the eighth and seventeenth ; rifts -dpisictti 
was.oailed and'desigaed for tite.maj^tmtes: the 

■other-cow* W# padted ephebwon, and weiw for the citiaens. 
after thff 'in%re ehehtecu yeam.nf axe. 
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thirteen inches ; their breadth about twenty-two inches: the 
lowest bench was near foijr feet high from the ievpl of the 
floor; the height ?tnd breadth of the corridors, and pass^es 
was double the height and breadth of the benches. Tne 
sides of the stairs passing from the body of, the edifice towards 
the stage were not par^lel ; for the space betwixt them grew 
sharper as they came near the conistra or arena, and ended 
in the figure of ^ wedge, whence the Romans called them 
canei; to prevent the falling down of the rain upon those 
steps, there were penthouses set up to carry off the water. 

Above tfie upper corridor there was a gallery, called circm, 
for the women, where those who were infamous, or irregular 
in their lives, were not permitted to enter. 

This theatre was not so capacious as that which was built 
in Rome by Marcus Scaurus, the JEdilis 5 for iii that there 
was room for seventy-nine thousand persons ; in this there 
was room for six thousand ; it could not contain less, for the 
suffrages* of the people were taken in it, and by the Athenian 
laws SIX thousand suffrages were requisite to make a decree 
of the people authentic. 

Thus much for tfie place appointed for the spectators : as 
%Q that which was designed for the actors (which compreT 
bended the orchestra^ the logeon or thymele, the proscenion, 
apd ifhe 0fGke$iTa was about four feet from the 

i it? . was an oblong square, thirty-six feet in 

length, extending from tbe stage to the rows of benches; 
its bfeadth is not mentiophd in the nieifioirs | have of the 
dimensions of this theatre, which were taken on frie spot 
?,bout ope hundred yeai^ since, by Mous. de h Guillatiere, 
an ingenious, traveller. In certain places of it the music, 
the chorus, and the mimics were conveniently disposed. 
Among the Romans it was put to a more* honourable use, 
for the emperor and senate had places^ upon it. Upon the 
fiat of ^e arcke&tra, towards the place of the apto^s, was an 
elevation or platform, called logeoa or thymele^ which among 
the Romans W£|s called pulyitum it was higher than the 
prche$tra its figure w^i-s square, being six feet every side; 
?.nd in this place the principal part of the chorus made their 
rocitations, and in comical interludes the mimics used to per? 
form in it. 

The p7^o$feiiion, or stage, w?® raised ^bove the logeon* 
That greet architect, Philos, contrived the edifice in such 2 ^ 
|i:^nner as that the representations might be seen, and the 
vbices of tlie actors and the music heard, with the greatest 
advantage. Th e proscenion was eighteen feet in breadth, and 
Its ^xl^sq^ed from we side of the ediljce to the 
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Opposite side, but not diametrically, being eighteen feet 
tant from the centre^ 

The sccne^ properly speaking, vi^as the columns and orna- 
ments in architecture, raised from the foundation, and upon 
the sides of the proscenion^ for its beauty and decoration, 
Agatarchus was the first architect who found out the way of 
adorning scenes by the rules of perspective, and iEschylut 
assisted him. 

Parasctmon signified the entire space before and behind 
the scene ; and the same name was given to all the avenues 
and passages from the music room to the place where the 
actors performed. 

The theatre of Regilla, not far from the temple of Theseus 
in Athens, was covered magnificently, baying a fair roof of 
cedar. The cdeon, or theatre for musici was covered like- 
wise; but no part of the theatre of Bacchus, which we have 
described, was covered, except the proscenion and circys. 
The Athenians; being exposed to the weather, camd'usually 
with great cloaks, to secure them from the rain or the cold ; 
and for defence a^inst the sun, they had the sciadwn^ a kind 
of parasol, which the Romans used also in their theatres by 
the name of umbrella ; but when a sudden storm arose, the 
play was interrupted, and the spectators dispersed, 

A Sort of tent-work over the entire area of the edifice, 
might have been contrived as a shelter from the rain, and a 
shade from the sun. Such a covering would have obviated 
the inconveniences of roofed theatres, which obstruct the 
free comniunicalion of the air, and of unroofed theatres, 
which do not keep out the weather. At Athens the plays 
were always represented in the day-time, which made the 
unroofed theatres less inconvenient. 

In that now described, Philos has preserved a just sym- 
metry of architecture, and shewed great judgment in as- 
sisting the communication of sounds; for the voice being 
extenuated in an open and spacious place, where tlie distant 
walls, though of marble, could give little or no repercussion 
to make it audible : he contrived cells in the thickness of 
the corridors^ in which he placed brass vessels, supported by 
wedges of iron, that they might not touch the wall. The 
voice proceeding from the stage lo the corridors^ and striking 
upon the concavity of those vessels, was reverberated with 
more clearness and force: their number in were twenty- 
eight, and were called echea^ because they gave an augment- 
ation; or an echo, to sound. 

Outwardly there was ^ portico^ consisting of a double gal- 
lery, divided by rowt of pillars, called the portico of 
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Eumenicus. The floor of this portico was raised a good dis- 
tance from the ground, so that from the street they ascended 
to it by stairs 5 it was of an oblong square figure, embellished 
with green pallisadoes to please the eyes of those who 
walled ill it. Here it was that their repetitions were made 
and proposed for tlie theatre, as other music and symphony 
was in the odeo 7 i* 

If ever the present generation, 01* posterity, would dignify 
the drama with such noble edifices as were constructed for 
it by the ancient Greeks and Romans, they should enter 
into articles with the dramatic poets and performers, that 
ho immodest witticisms be repeated, and no lascivious pas- 
sions expressed on the stage. If the passion of love is to 
be described, let it be described with decency, as that of 
Dido for JEneas, in the ^Eneid. A true dramatic genius 
^ can invent other fables on that and models of the like* 
kind. 

Not only the modesty of the spectators is to be scrupu- 
lously respected ; but likewise every other virtue: when 
vice is the subject of the drama, it ought to be represented 
in an odious light; the unfortunate Mr. Budgel threw him- 
self into the Thames, to do, what Cato had done^ and Addhoys 
approvtdJ^ See the bad effects of vice, represented as a 
virtue ! That the rules virtue and decorum be regarded 
"itl air respects, the theatres should be removed from the 
neighbourhood of brothels, or the brothels should be com- 
‘ pelTed to remove out of the neighbourhood of the theatres ; 

• then these amusements may become as innocent as they are 
diverting. In the situation of a theatre, not only the man- 
ners of the people are to be considered, but also their health, 
by having it in a free and open air. ‘ 

In Athens the scene looked upon the castle-hill ; the 
‘ Cynosarges, a siJburb of Athens, was behind it ; the Musmon, 
' a hill so called from the poet Mus3eus,was on the right-hand; 
;^nd the causey leading to Pirseum, the neighbouring sea- 
port, was on the other side. 

11 eo, April 


* Addison’s representation of Cato’s suicide does not amount to a full ap- 
probation of the practice, even upon Cato’s principles j but if it bad, it could 
i not encourage the same practice in a Christian; this stricture, therefore, of 
^ #»r ingenious correspondent, does not seeui te be quite just. £. 


. ' I 
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XLVI. Description of the Amphitheatre at Nismeal* 

Ma. Ueban, 

I SEND you a genuine extract of a letter, containing a 
description of the Amphitheatre at Nisines: if you think 
it can be acceptable to your readers, it is at your service ; 
irom,, 

Yours, &c. R. P. 

'♦‘ We had determined to make Nismes our winter-quar- 
ters, where, safe from tl^e storm? and tempests of the north, 
and under the influence of a.mila apd genial day, we might 
have suflS.cieut leisure to .exaia^ne i^hgse noble regains of 
Roman magniQcence by which this dfej Is 
from all others in France. Animated with this idea, and ena- 
moured qf the eimple grandeur that distinguishes qncient 
from modem buildings, we left Paris in the dead of winter, 
and turned onr .backs on all the splendid exhibitions with 
which tbat'fascinating city abounds. Here, while our friends 
in the north are freezing by, the fire, we cither sit with tl^e 
windows open to catch the influence of the enlivening sun, 
or sally out to visit the Amphitheatre, the temple of Diana, 
or some other curiosity with which our Roman residence 
abounds. 

The city of Nismes was chosen by the Romans in pre- 
ference to every other city of Transalpine Gaul. Having 
had the whole world as the objects of their choice, they 
shewed in their preference of Nismes, that thqy well knew 
how to chuse a situation. The city stands -on a gradual 
descent; below, a rich valley, covered with corn.jn its due 
season, extends till it is lost to the sights behind, the bjll 
ascends like a theatre, covered with' wtes, and olive-trees, 
almost to the sumpiit, which is crov^'ped with wood. Corn, 
wine, and oil, are decisive marks of a fertile country, ^f 
any thing is wanting to' complete the idea, silk might be 
added; abundance of mulberry-trees are cnltitjated ki the 
.plains, to furnish tbe.large m anu f a c turias of .silk.js];p.ckings, 
for which Nismes has been long famous. But these, if 
he said, arc present appearances and .modern, in^profe^lnt^. 
I,t is , canfesseil. Tne state of agriculture aad ?Mie arts, 
at . the tune when thiit city was cherished wid liavomnedi'by 
the Romans, has not been handed down to us with sufloicient 
accuracy. But a monument of their skill in architecture, 
onc'of the noblest and most useful of the arts, has subsisted 
upwards of 1600 years, and still bids fair to survive modern 
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buildings. ImagiBe me, mv dear friend, as wrltingtbis nport 
one of tbe seats of the ^orious Amphitheatre where the 
once masters of the world weie seated. to jourseif 

the idea of a perfect ellipse, whose longest axis from east 
to \ve^ is upwards of 400 feet ; its shortest more than 30a 
To an eye placed in the arena, and looking up around 
32 rows of seats rising over each other, which held the spec* 
tators, computed -at about 20,000, the various party-coloured 
dresses, different attitudes, &c. which such a numerous and 
tnksed assembly must have produced, create a tout’^emcmble 
that beggars all description, and exceeds all the idea that 
iCbe imagination of a modern can conceive; as' no spectacle 
from which to form an analogy now exists on the face of 
the globe. One of the largest, if not the largest, theatres 
dn Europe, is the opera-house at Paris, which yet does not 
contain 3000 persons. This Amphitheatre was built by the 
Homans, in the time of Antoninus Pius, to decorate a pro- 
vincial city, far from their capital, and at an expense which 
a nation now could scarcely bear. Tbe external is formed 
•in two rows of columns, of the Tuscan order, opened with 
two rows of arcades, sixty in a row, which gives such an air 
of lightness to a buildiqg of such amazing extent as is almost 
inconceivable. Four great arcades give access to the arena 
^nd internal parttf the building: these arcades are exactly 
the four cardinal points, of Which the north ap* 
ip^rs lo^have been tbe principal, having a grand pediment 
-over it. These lead to the staircases, which exra in three 
■ranges of wmitoriay that conducted the spectators to their 
seats : the lower range is totally destroyed s of the second, 
little remains; but of the third, almost the whole. On en- 
•taring the theatre from the upper range of vomitories, the 
lemp deceit is most astonishing. The entire wall of more than 
threefOurths of the building is complete: the rows of seats 
are differently broken in different places ; in one they are 
complete, as far as to 17 : there were originally 32. An au- 
•tbor of character, who has written a book purposely on the 
curiosities of Nismes, has calculated the number of possible 
spectators at something more than 17,000 ; by allowing 20 
inches of seat to each person, he seats that number very 
cotninodiously. I measured out 20 inches upon one of the 
Wats, and found I did not neatly occupy it; seventeen were 
•sufficient for me, sitting at my ease : and I incline to believe, 
-^^at in crowded assemblies fourteen inches are as much space 
-as oaeh person, on an average, can separately occupy. I 
therefore little difficulty iu supposing that 20,t)00, 
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which is generally given as the round numher, might he 
very coinmodiously scaled within this Amphitheatre, The 
seath are of a very convenient height, from 18 to 22 inches : 
they are solids square, or rather parallel ogramic blocks of 
stone of unniense size, and were probably covered for the 
accommodation of the higher ranks of people* I measured 
four of the stones in the second row of arcades, and found 
several upwards of 17 feet in length; breadth and thickness 
proportional. They are laid without the smallest quantity 
of cem'ent, and the whole construction is simple to a de- 
gree that is almost inconceivable ; yet in some places the 
junction is scarcely percepublc, but the whole wall appears, 
as it were, one solid block, with the fissures almost obli- 
terated. The arches are turned of solid wedge-shaped 
blocks, placed side by side, and thus the incumbent weight 
enormous as it was, only pressed the wedges closer toge- 
ther. Instead of cement, they fastened the stones with 
large cramps of iron, four or five inches broad, and two 
inches deep ; but though they rejected the use of mortar 
from those parts of the building which were exposed to 
the open air, yet in the internal parts a great quantity is 
found, but not of thatfualile kind in use at this day, and 
which crumbles to dust between the fingers. Tlio Roman mor- 
tar of this building is as hard as tlio stone itself, and seems 
to be composed of pieces of marble, pulverised stones, all 
connected by a gluten, and now scarcely lo be broken with 
a hammer. Large broad, fiat surlacCwS, accurately fitted to 
each other, and touching exactly in all points, supported 
enormous weights in ancient building; and in a late addi- 
tion to ail ancient work at the Pont du GardCy (another glo- 
rious renuiii of ancient grandeur) 1 remarked, that, to oc- 
cupy the same surface m similar buildings, wliere the an- 
^CDts made use of two stones, the modenfs employ nine, and 
syometimes twelve* Nothing but the extreme difficulty, per- 
haps, of taking such a pile to pieces, has preserved it to the 
present time, cousi4eruig the i^uinber of rude shocks it has 
undergone from savage hands. Marks of lire appear in 
several parts of the building. The ornaments of thi|t 
building are various ; among these one of the most conspi- 
cuous is the Roman eagle ; and on several of the pillars of 
the Amphitheatre are sculptured those sj)ecies, which how- 
soever indelicate in modern times, one would almost be led 
to conjecture,, were intended, at least in many instances, 
rather as synibols of population and the strength of a state* 
All the prdamenis Sre greatly mutilated, and the Romap 
eagles are aft decapitated. * The savage conquerors thal 
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triumphed over the Roman power, insulted the vanquished 
by disgracing and destroying their arms. — I now take my 
leave, shortly to quit the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
depart for Italy. 

Mar. 22, 1778. 

1778, Ma^fn Yours, &c. 


XLVn. On the date of a book said to have been printed in 1454. 

It has been affirmed by contemporary writers, and is now 
generally agreed to (except by some I)u'tchmen too much 
prejudiced in favour of their country) that the art of print- 
ing in Europe was first attempted by certain persons at 
Mentz,^ between the years 1440 and 1450, and some few 
years after, during which time many fruitless trials were 
made, and perfected in that city, by John Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer de Gernsheim. The first book we meet with 
printed by them, with separate metal types, that has a 
date to it, is the Psalmorum Codex, which came from their 

{ )ress in 1457 : but one, with a supposed earlier date, having 
ately been taken notice of by the learned, I beg leave on 
that abc6unt to make a few remarks on it. 

’ This book, which was in the possession of the late ReVi 


* John Gensfl^isch, surnamed Guttemberg, John Fust, and John Meyden* 
bach. It was long a controverted question, whether Guttemberg or Fust was 
the inventor of that ar]^ the first ideas of which, it is supposed, were conceive^ 
about the year 1440, till happily the original instrument was found, whereby 
it appears, that the former only associated the others with him for the sake of 
their purses, he not being able to succeed without, on account of the great ex- 
pences attending the cutting of the blocks of wood,wbicb, after they were once 
printed from, became entirely useless for any other viork. This instrument, 
which is dated Nov. 6, 1455, is decisive in favour of Guttemberg. But the 
honour of the discovery of single types, made of metal, is ascribed to Fust, 
Vherein he received great assistance fromhis servant Peter Schoeffer, who de- 
vised the puncheons, matrices, and moulds, for casting them, on which account 
he was taken into partnership by his master, after his (Fust^s) quarrel with Gul- 
temberg, and their separation in 1455. 'l?|pse who have asserted that Fust 
was the first inventor of printing, have given for a reason, that they have 
never seen any book w'ith Guttemberg’s namet» itj without considering, that 
their first essays in printing both by blocks and moveable types, being sold for 
manuscripts, were anonymous, the invention being by them intended to be kept 
secret, nor was it divulged till their disagreement, by which time Fust had 
fiiade' himself master of that art, and Guttemberg was not able to proceed m 
it alone, for the reason abovementioned. 

yfou L 




£10 On the date of a Booh 

Mr, Calaniy, is mentioned in the catalogue of such part of 
his library as after liis decease was sold, and is there in- 
serted, page 36, under the following title, ^ Engbartus de 
Leydis do arte dictandi libri tres, Tractatus de Elegantia 
Coniposiiionc ot Dignitatc, per Enghelbertum. Gerardus 
Lecu improssit 1454 to which is subjoined this note, ^ Est 
primus liber impressus. Maittaire, Mead, &c* nunquam 
viderunt,’ These words are the occasion of the present 
observations, which I make, to shew that it is far from be- 
ing the first printed book, the date being that of its publi- 
cation when in manuscript, and not of its impression. 

Some gentlemen have imagined the date in question to 
have been falsified by the printer, either by design or mis- 
take 5 but for this thece was no occasion, as will appear by 
giving a due attention to the subscription, which is at the 
end o-f the treatise De arte dictandi^ in the following words : 

Do arte dictandi tres libri cxpliciunt, editi a magistro 
Engbarto dc Leydis, ut ei in mentem Verba venere Anno 
Dtu Millessimo q^uadrigentesimo quinquagesimo quarto, 
sextadecima die mensis Aprilis. 

At the end of the other treatise is Gerardtis Leeu mp7^esiif, 
but no mention of the time when, or the place where 
printed. 

Others who have supposed this book to have been really 
printed in 1454, have been misled by mistaking the mean- 
ing of the word ^ editi,’ in regard to which, Palmer, (in his 
History of Printing) observes from M. cle la Monnoye, that 
the phrase of Mibri editi’ was used long before the invention 
of printing, and signified only books published and dis- 
persed abroad, in some considerable number, in opposi- 
tion to those that were written fair to be set up in libraries, 
which were called ‘ libri script!.’ This observation he proves 
by a quotation from Pliilelphus, who, sfieaking of his ten 
boolos of Lwtio Ode« j(of which the first five were not sent 
to the press until the year 1497) expresses Mmself as fol- 
lows: ' Carminum labri editi quinque versuum quinque 
mtflhbiis: uam .akeri qiiinqne qui tantundem versus com- 
plectentur partim script! sunt, non editi, partim ne script! 
quidem.’ And, upon looking into the classic authors, I find 
tliat phrase so frequently occurring, that to the above testi- 
waony I could, if necessiry, add many more, but as the 
tecital of them woiild^ be tiresome to the reader, I shall 
only just mention the following : Nam aliqmid est hoc tem- 
jaore edaaibd^Qa. Plin. Epist* L. I Ep. 2- Ut annales suos 
et odam* Cic. Att il 1 6 . Nc prsecipitetur editio* 
Quintil. ad bibliopolam* 
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^ PgbnjS^r observ/es further, that the custom of putting the 
.dates of printed boohs at the end of them was taken up in 
imitatigri of many of the manuscripts of the middle age, 
and that, as many of these dates have been printed verba- 
idm from the manuscripts, gentlemen should be cautious 
least they be led into error by them, and not, from the obv 
^curity of the subscription, take them for the time of the 
impression. 

That learned antiquary, 'Mr. Strype, was, as Dr. Middle- 
ton observes, led into such an error concerning a piece of 
rhetoric, written by Laurentius Gulielmus de Saona, and 
printed at St. Alban’s, in 1480, which he imagined, from the 
words * Compilatum in Universitate Cantabrigiae 1478,^ to 
have been printed at that time, and in that University. So 
the first edition of the Stypnerotomachia Poliphili, printed 
at Venice, by Aldus in 1499, has been supposed to be 
printed at Treviso in 1467, on account of these words in it: 

^ Tarvisii, cum decorissimis Poliae amore lorulis distineretur 
misellus Poliphilus. M.CCCC.LXVIL Kalendis Mail.’ 
This has been mistaken by many"^* for the year when the book 
was printed, whereas the words only shew the time when it 
was finished by its author Francisco Colonna. If any should 
doubt this assertion, I refer them to the learned Mr. Mait- 
in his Typographical Annals, and toOrlandi in his 
Origine. e progre^i deJla Stamps^ or rather to the book it- 
self, wten it can be met wxthjp^ oeing very scarce j there jif 
a leaf at the end, contjaining the errata, and concl^di^g 
thus, Venetiis mense Decepabris MID. (in sedibus 4idi 
putii accuratissimd.) 

if the booif under consideration was not printed so early 
ias 1454, it may now perhaps be expected that I should shew 
when it was; to this I can only say, that it is not possible to 
poiut out the very year of its impression, the book itself 
having no date ; a circumstance common in many of the 
works of thos^ who printed towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century; -it is a short thin folio, and not a quarto, as 
by mistake it is called in Mr. Calamy’s catalogue; the 
leaves are not paged,. but have the signatures, or letters of 
the alphabet, placed at the bottom of the page, for the di- 
rection of the binder, an improvement not practised at 
soonest before the year 1470. G^rd de Leeu, from whose 
press it came, is well known to have, printed at GOuda from 


^ S«e Catalogu$ Bibliotheca Meadianse, p. 174, and in several other €ata« 
ipgues, not drawix up by booh^ellcrs, but by xuea of iearning« 
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1473^10 1480, and then removed to Antwerp, where he 
followed his business till the year 1491. 

From what is here said, I hope it will appear to the satis- 
faction of every one, that although this book has so early a 
date, yet tliat it is not that of its impression, but of the 
publication when in manuscript. ' . 

1 have thought proper to make these observations, in 
order to prevent the unwary from being deceived by a 
•date ill understood; it is with deference that I submit them 
to the learned, and in particular to the candour of such 
gentlemen as have studied the antiquities of the art of 
printing, the invention of which has proved so beneficial 
to mankind. 

April 30, 1759. PHILAECIIAXOS. 

1759, Julifn ' ' ^ 


XLVIII. Vindication of the Honour of Yeomanry. ' 

The title of Yeoman is generally in no esteem, because 
"its woHh is not known. A yeoman that is authentically 
such, is, by his title, on a level with an esquire. All the 
difierence is, that one hath precedence of the other, as a 
marquis hath precedence of an earl, and that one is of 
Norman, and the other of Old English derivation. The title 
■yeoman is of military origin, as well as that of ' esquire, 
and other titles of honour. Esquires were so called, be- 
cause in combat they carried for defence an ecu, or shield; 
•and yeomen were so stiled, because, besides the weapons 
'proper for close engagement, they fought with arrows and 
the bow, which vms made of yew, a tree that hath more 
repelling force and elasticity than any other. 


^ Jo. Clirist. Sei;?, says 14712, but notwithstanding that hn gives the title of 
t book pretended to bo printed by him that year, yet there is great reason to 
■^oubt of it, as It is mentioned by no other author, nor does he say, either that 
it himself, or in whose library it was to be found; and besides, that 
bis blind partiality to Holland has led him into so many mistakes in his His- 
toriOal Narrative of the Inventioh of Printing, which is littldnaorethanarevi- 
bf the old legend of Hadrian Junius, and so- Stuffed with forgeries and 
calumnies, tending to deprive both Guttemberg and Past of the honour of 
ibein^“thO'fiiS8t inventors of the art of printing^ the mra of which ‘he carries aa 
far back as the year 1 428, attributing it, without the least foundation, to one 
Xattreni^ sumamed Kosier of Haerlcm, that it may be safely said he 
is not to be riftheioni . . 




VinSication qf the Hmiour of Ytomanty. 2i^ 

The name bow seems to be derived from yew^ or yew 
from bow, as IValter is derived from Gaalter, IVaks 
from Gales; Gascogne was pronounced Fascogne^ and v*- 
vere was pronounced hibete, by the people of that pro-* 
vince. The proper name Eboracum, York, is an instance 
that the ancients in transferring words from one language 
or dialect into another, sometimes changed y into b, or b 
into y ; for by leaving out the E in Eboracum, which is done 
in several other words, as. in especial, special; evacuate, 
vacmie; estate, stale; example, sample; exchange, change; 
engrave, gj'ave; and then changing the b into y, the 
word is xoraciim, its exact etymology. The participle. 
given was in Old English written and pronounced yiven, 
and Guillaume, or IVilliam is sometimes written and 
pronounced Billy : another instance that the letters y, g, 
and w, were sometimes, in the derivation of dialects one 
from the other, changed into b. It is probable, that Guild 
in Guild or Yiiild hall, hath, in the same manner, a relation 
with the word build, or building; those public buildings be- 
ing so named formerly as either house of parliament is now, 
sometimes by way ot* pre-eminence, called the house.’’ 
Many other instances may occur in reading old authors, in 
proof of this etymological assertion. , What I have said 
is sufficient to prove that yeoman is originally a military 
title, dented from the kind of weapons with which they 
fought in ancient times. That bows were made of yew is 
certain ; in modern poetry a bow is sometimes expressed 
by the word yew/ as in Dryden’s translation of the jEneid, 
Book 9. 

At the full stretch of both bis hands he drew, 

And almost join’d the horns of the tough eugh. 

These verses the poet animadverts as energetical and. 
forceful, the very sound expressing the efforts of a bowman 
that is struggling with his bOw. 

After the conquest the name of yeomen, as to their ori- 
ginal office in war, was changed to that of archers- Yeo- 
men of the crown had formerly considerable grants bestow- 
ed on them. In the fifth century,^ Richard Leden, yeoman 
of the croune, had (by a royal gr^t) the office of keeping 
of the parke called Middle-parke, in the county of Hert- 
forde/ About the same time * John Forde, yeoman of the 
croune, had the moytie of all rents of the town and hun- 
dred of Shaftsbury and ‘ Nicholas Wortley, yeoman of the 
chambte, ,was made baillieffe of the lordships of Scaresdale 
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and Chesterfeilde, within the county of Derby all which 
prove, that the title of yeoman was accounted honourable 
not only in remote antiquity, but in later ages. 

Though there were in all times yeomen to attend the per- 
sons of our kings, yet the company of those now called yeo- 
men of the guard, is of later date, being instituted by 
Heniy VII. whereby he did more dishonour than honour to 
the title of yeoman, because he did not allow them a salary 
suitable to their office and title. 

Yeomen, at least those that frequent palaces, should 
have their education in some academy, college, or univer- 
sity, in the army, or at court, or a private education that 
would be equivalfent. .Then our Latin writers would be no 
longer so grossly mistaken as to their hotion in this respdet. 
In Littleton’s tlktidbary, and T believe', ih all , our other 
Latin dictionaries^ ybondanry is latinised phhs^ and yeoman 
rmticiis, pd^afiiu, cblonus. The expressions yeoman of 
thi crown, yeoniah of the chamber, yeoman of the guard, 
yeoman usher, shew the impropriety of this translation; 
fpt thereby it is plain, that yeomen originally frequented 
courts and followed the profession of arms. Yeomen of 
the crown weil'e so called, either because they were 
obliged to attend the king’s person at court and in the 
field, or because they held lands from the crown, or both. 

Our Latinists are also mistaken as to the true Latin term 
fbr esquire; it should be sciiiarius, so it is translated by fo- 
reigners, or scutifer ; so I find it in an order of K. Edward 1. 
to the high sheriff of the county of York, requiring ‘ ut 
omnes in baliva sua milites, scutiferos, &c. pnemuniri faciat 
ad proficisceiulum, &c.’ Escuage ■ is translatfed even now 
scutaginin. The title armiger, which is confounded with 
that of squtarius, Is the proper Latin for &yeofriani 

In ancient times, kings, chiefs, and all princely knights 
wbre attended fay esquires and yeotnen, that were so stiled 
by virtue of their office. In battle, while the king, prince, 
or chief knight, was occupied in arranging the army, or 
battalion, and cohdiictiog- the engagement, the office of 
tl)|.e esquires of the body was to defend his person in case 
of a personal attack, for which purpose they bore shields ; 
afldthatof the yeoman ijwas to encounter the enemy, fbr 
Wnieljl 'they were arojed with the most proper- offensive 
whence the Latin of the first is ebuhnrius, aa 
s^ree, and the latter, armigdr, as reason 
shewdtb. 1 Cannot Svqr, that the offices of esquires and 
^^brnfeh WSffeithhs categorically dislittgubhed; but it seems 
Ebftain, that ybdtfiCn had mtlda the same honour imd offi^s 
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before the Norman line of our kings, that the esquires had 
after, 

I must own, indeed, the title of yeoman is now pretty 
much disregarded, because our gentry, fey reason that the 
English tongue is not so universal as that of our next neighs 
hours, prefer titles derived from their language. Moreover 
after the conquest, the Roman dialect was introduced, and 
used for many ages at court and at the bar. If some of our 
gentry of rank and fortune would agree to be stiled by no 
other than that genuine English title, it would soon appear 
in another light. When statutes are deficient, lawyers have 
recourse to ancient customs, general practices, precedent 
reports, authorized maxims, and evident conclusions, to de- 
cide cases at law. Customs and maxims generally approved 
of were entirely kept in remembrance by some poetical 
expressions; the title of yeoman is therefore much more 
considerable than is generally imagined, since it is said, 

A Spanish Don, a German Count, and a French Marquis, 

A Yeoman of Kent is worth them all three. 

This adagium may be of modern date, and may regard 
wealth only, but it can be also adapted to honours; for for- 
merly the titles yeomm of the crown^ yeoman of the chamber^ 
and now yeoman is in as much honour with 

us, as don^ count, and marquis, are in their respective nations; 
for they are given not only to the higher nobility, but also 
to the gentry or chief commoners. Wherefore, to argue 
syllogistically, according to the mode of Aristotle and his 
adherents, who wei^ undoubtedly the best logicians in the 
schools of Athens, though the worst natural philosophers, 
or rather they hardly set up for natural philosophy; let us 

Yeomen are on a level with dons, counts, and marquisses; 

Dons, counts, and marquisses are on a level with esquires; 

Therefore, yeomen are on a level with esquires. 

These arguments are, methinks, sufficient to revive the 
'splendor of yeomanry in honour of Old England and the 
English name; yet 1 must obseive, that it should never 
be more esteemed than in the psiesent age, because it 
never was more gloriously signalize ; it should not there- 
fore become too common, and it is better to be a great 
yeoman, than a little esquire. 

I7$p, Sept, 


f 4 
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XLIX. On ilic Word Bumper. — Grace Cups. 

Mr. Urban, 

The jolly toper is so fond of the thing we call a bumper, 
that he troubles not himself about the name, and so long as 
the liquor is but fine and clear, cares not a farthing in how 
deep an obscurity the etymology is involved. The sober 
antiquarian, on the contrary, being prone to etymology, 
contemplates the sparkling contents of a full glass with 
much less delight than he does the meaning, the occasion, 
and the original of the name. I, sir, who profess myself to 
be one of the latter tribe, am for discarding the vulgar 
original of the name, and for substituting something more 
plausible in its place. The common opinion (I call it the 
common opinion, because I have heard it from so many) is, 
that the bumper took its name from the grace-cup; our 
Roman Catholic ancestors, say they, after their meals, always 
drinking the Pope’s health, in this form au bon Pere.” 
But there are great objections to this; as first, the Pope was 
not the bo7i Fere^ but the saint Pere^ amongst the cider 
inhabitants of this kingdom, the attribute of sanctity being 
in a manner appropriated to the Pope of Rome, and liis see. 
Again, the grace-cup, which went round of comse, after 
every repast, did not imply anything extraoulinury, ora 
full glass. Then 3dly, lot us consider a little the nature of 
the giacc-cup. Drinking glasses were not in use at the 
time here suj)posed, for the gracc-cup was a large vessel, 
proportioned to the number of the society, which went 
round the table, the guests drinking out ol the same cup 
one after another. Virgil describes something like it, when 
speaking of the entertainment Queen Dido gave to ^Eneas, 
he says, 

Postquam prima quies epulis, menseeque femoto ^ ; 
Crateras magnos statuunt, et vina coronant. 

# ^ ^ ^ ^ m 

Hie retina gravem gemmis auroque poposcit, 
Implevitque mero pateram ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ m ^ m ^ .p 

Primaque, libato, summo tenus attigit ore. 

Turn Bitim dedit increpitans: ille impiger hausit 
, )%>timautein pateram, et pleno $e proJuit auro. 

, proceres. 

The feast was ended, the enp went round after it, and 
the heakh was, that Jupiter would shower down hi# 
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blessings, and that peace anti concord might reign between 
the parties, the Trojans and Tyrians; which leads me*to re- 
mark, 4thiy, and lastly, that there is no proof of the fact, 
that the grace-cup was the Pope’s health. At St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the president, or liis locum tenens, 
gave the old house,” meaning prosperity to the college. 
But then this, it may be said, was since the Reformation, 
therefore, to go higher, at Mr. Newman’s of Westbere, 
near Canterbury, in Kent, I saw the grace-cup of John 
Foch, alias Essex, the last Abbot of St. Austin’s, Canterbury, 
and my ever valuable friend, Dr. George Lynch, w^as pleas- 
ed afterwards, with Mr. Newman’s leave, to make me a 
present of a very neat drawing of it, which now 1 have by 
me. It was mounted with silver gill, much in the manner as 
the shells of cocoa nuts commonly are, and was very neat. 
Foch, the abbot, was a man of note in his time, as likov\ise 
afterwards, as appears from Jolm ri'vN vne's Commentary de 
Rebus AlbioyiiciSy in which piece he is the principal interlo- 
cutor. Mrs. Newman was a Foch, of the same family, and 
by that means the cup came to Mr. Newman. Now, the in- 
scription round the neck of this cup, in old letters of the 
time, is this, 

- ‘ welcome ze be 

dryng for charite* 

This cup is too small to be a vessel employed in the common 
refectory of that large foundation, and probably was only 
used in the abbot’s own apartment. But now, if the Pope’s 
health was not usually drank after dinner, by the religious 
societies, and I think there is no proof it ever was, we can 
much less expeo^; it should go round in those jovial meet- 
ing of the laity, where bumpers-^were introduced. 

For these reasons, Mr. Urban, I am for looking out for a 
different original; and, in the first place, the word is of no 
great antiquity, but on th#^ contrary rather modern, for it 
occurs not either in Littleton’s Dictionary, or Cotgrave; I 
should think it might be the French bo?i verve, which is a 
genuine French phrase, as may be seen in Boyer; and cer- 
tainly, B, P, and V, being letters of the same origin, are 
easily changed one for another. But if this does not please, 
I would observe next, that in some^f the midland counties, 
any thing large is called a bumper, as a large apple, or 
pear; hence, bumping lass, is a largp girl of her age, and a 
bumpkin is a large-limbed uncivilized rustic; the idea of 
grossneas and size, entejeing the character of a country 
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bumptin, as well as that of an unpolished rudeness. Mr. 
Johnson, in bis dictionary, I observe, deduces the word 
bumper from bump. But \\hat if it should be a corruption 
of hiirnlmrd^ or homhard^ in Latin hombardus^ a great gun; 
and irom thence a))plied to a large flaggon, black jack, or 
la full glass? Thus the lord chamberlain says to the porters, 
who had been negligent in keeping out the mob. 

You are lazy knaves : 

And here ye lie baiting of buiiibards, when 
Ye should*^do service. 

Shakes. H.VIIL A. v. Sc. 3. 

Baiting of bumbards is a cant term for sotting and drink- 
ing, which Nash, in his Supplication to the Devil, p. 44. 
calls by a like metaphor, beer-baiting. So Shakespear 
again, yond some black cloud, yond huge one, looks like a 
foul bumbard that would shed his liquor.” Tempest, A. ii. 
Sc. 2. where Mr. Theobald rightly explains it a large ves- 
sel for bolding drink, as well as the piece of ordnance so 
called. P and P, as I said, being so similar, bumbard would 
easily be turned into bumper. However, Mr. Urban, I 
should prefer any one of these etymologies to that of an bon 
PerCy but which of the three to chusc 1 am uncertain, and 
therefore am very willing to leave it to Squire Jones to 
take which lie likes best; and, if he approves of none of 
them, tlie liquor I hope, and the quantity, may still please. 

Yours, &c. 

i759, June. Paul Gemsegk. 


L. On the Word Culpeit. 

Sir EDW. coke says, our books of reports and statute^ 
in ancient time, were written in French, and observes the 
dilference betwixt the writing and pronouncing that lau- 
gtiuige; also, that the legal sense ought not to be changed* 
I believe there is not any word in any language.n^ore cor» 
repted* or applied with greater impropriety# th«^n the word 

After indiettrtent reajJ against the prisoner at the bar, he 
fe asked whether he is guilty or not gtiilty of the indictment; 
M he imawea mot guuty^ the^ clerk r)f the arraignme^it^ 
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replies culprit j which it is said is from cut prist^ and eul prut 
from cidpabilis and presto^ and signifies guilty already , What ! 
are onr laws so severe, or their proce^re so preposterous 
as to declare a p^n*son guilty because fie bath pleaded not 
guilty, and before the prosecutors are called on their recog- 
nizances to give evidence, and afterwards to ask him how 
he wiil be tne,d ? 

Etymologies are a necessary part of grammar ; by them 
we arrive at the primary signification of terms, but if far 
fetched they, become ridiculous. How many, Dalton and 
Burn not excepted, have tortured themselves with the 
wbrd culprt^ a plain corruption from the French qiHU 
paroit ? I’he oflScer of the court says to the prisoner, guilty^ 
or not guilty ? If the prisoner says guilty, his confession la 
recorded ; if he answers not guilty, the officer says culprit^ 
whereas he ought to say qu'il paroit ^ i. e. make it appear, 
or let it appear if thou art not guilty* Culprit is evidently a 
corruption of qiCil paroit^ which is pure French, and bids 
the prisoner plead for himself, and make his innocence ap- 
pear* Culprit hath manifestly changed the legal sense or 
true reading ; and a false one, which ought to be exploded, 
hath been admitted. Common reason, common humanity, 
and similarity of sound evince this* 


Mr. Urban, 

I have read in your last Magazine M. N/s account of the 
term Culprit. I cannot help thinking that gentleman as 
much out in,his conjecture, as Dalton, Burn, or those whom, 
he says, have tortured themselves about its^ etymology. I 
think its derivation very obvious : Cid prist taken by the 
tail or skirts, from cul and prendre two French words, and 
might be a very, just definition of a delinquent before he 
had been imprisoned: or perhaps it might signify one 
caught in the tact. — ^The te^m being I presume not applied 
to debtors. It perhaps came first in use before imprison- 
ment was so much practised, or when all crimes or misde- 
nyeanors were immediately tried before judges appointed 
for the purpose, in all which senses the term is most pro- 
per: and significant. . 

Your constant reader, 

R.J. 

[Another correspondent has suggested, that the word 
might originally have been culp-prist', that is, taken (suppose^ 
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or suspected) to be guilty, and in this sense it is an appel- 
lation extremely proper for a person uho has been accused^ 
and is about to put himself on his trial*] 

1759^ June and Juli;. 


LI. Stone Coffin discovered at LitchfiMd. 

Litchfield. Jan, 1$. 

Me. Urb.^, 

On the 10th of October 
last, as some workmen were 
removing the soil near the. 
north door of the great 
cross isle of our cathedral 
church, at the depth of lit- 
tle mere than t|ree feet, 
they discovered a tomb- 
stone, of an uncommon 
bding near fifteen in- 
ches thicK, upon which is 
imdcly engraved a Calvary 
cross, having a falchion on 
the dexter side, with its 
pummel erect Upon dis- 
placing the stone, (though 
not exactly underneath it) 
a coflSin, of a different 
kind of stone, with a lid 
cemented with mortar, was 
discoverable, iind placed 
due east and west Within 
the coffin were to be seen 
the remains of a human 
skeleton: the scull, the 
leg and thigh bones, and 
the vertebrae of the back 
were pretty entire, but the 
i^t were mouldered into 
duke* The scull reclined 
towards the right shoulder, 
the arihs were a-cross; -but every part was disunited. 

As^he basis of the cross (sec the cut) is different from 
most rhave seen, I should be glad to hear the sentiments 
of some of your correspondents upon that head, as well as ' 
to be * ihfofnafed, Whether the fiitlehion does not denote the 
deceased to have been warrior# 
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As our dean and chapter have lately removed a building 
which obstructed a near approach to the north side of the 
cathedral, and fore-shortened the prospect ; and are noW 
levelling the ground, and laying it ouf in a more commodi- 
ous manner, 1 am in hopes that something more of this sort 
may be discovered. If this should happen to be the case, 
you may expect to hear again from, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Richaro GaEEif. 


To Mr* Richard Green of Lit chfield. 

Sir, 

Although i can say but little, I fear, to your satisfac^ 
tion, on the points you propose for discussion, to wit, the 
figure of the cross upon that ancient tombstone, &c.yet I am 
always very desirous of giving you every testimony of my 
regard, and shall accordingly select some matters, relative 
tq the discovery lately made at Litchfield, which I hope 
may not prove entirely disagreeable, and of which therefore 
I beg your acceptance. 

A question may be started, whether the tomb-stone, and 
. the stone coffin, belong to one and the same person, since 
the coffin did not lie exactly under the^stone \ but I think we 
ipay acquiesce in the affirmative, as they are things perfectly 
consistent one with another, and that a small displacing of 
the tomb-stone might happen from various causes. 

The person interred, whoever he was, was strongly im-. 
mured, or rather oppressed with stone, 

Tenet hie immania Saxa, 

Jmt I doubt this circumstance will not enable us to discover 
who be was ; and^ indeed, the coffin brings with it so few 
data from the shades, that, in my opinion, nothing certain, 
can be known, either as to the person, or the time of inter- 
ment. 

It appears to me from thq great number of stone coffins ^ 
found in this kingdom, that formerly all persons of rank and 
dimity, of fortune and fashion, were buried in that manner. 

The Sarcophagus, which is a Greek word, but adopted 
by the Latins, and signifies a coffin or a grave, has its name 
from a certain property which the stone is said to have had 


At Chesterfield, and Dronfield, m Derbyshire j at Notgrore, in Glocas- 
toshire. See also Thomton»s Antiq. of Nottinghamshire, p. 456. Camden’s 
Britannia, p. 508, 588,725. Dugdalc’s MonaSticon, tom. li. p, 124, Som- 
nev»s appendix No. xxxTuS, Weaver’s fimcral Mon. p. 262. Drake’s Bboracum" 
p, 420,' 4&0.. . ’ - . ^ ^ 
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of consnining the dead body in a few days;"^ but without ri- 
siting the ancient Greeks and Romans, I shall shew, which 
is more to the piirjiose, that this was the custom amongst our 
Saxon ancestors; the number of the coffins found, is itself 
no inconsiderable proof of it; but thcie is a clear instance 
in Ven. Bcdc, who, speaking of Q.iieen iEdylthryd, or kSt. 
Avvdry, that died of the pestilence in the year 669, says, 
she was buried, by her express command, by or near the 
other persons of the monastery, whereof she was abbess, 
according to the order of her death, and in a wooden coffin, 
' et sequo, ut ipsa jusserat, non alibi quam in medio eorum, 
juxta ordinem quo transierat, ligneo in locelio scpulta/f 
This implies, that otherwise, a person of her hi^ birth, and 

f reat dignity, would have been buried in a coffin of stone. 

'his inference is undoubtedly just, for it follows after, in th^ 
same author, that her sister 8exburg, wlio succeeded her as 
abbess, after she had lain in her grave 16 years, caused her 
bones to be taken up, put into a new coffin, and translated 
to a place in the church. ‘ Jussitque quosdam fratres 
quaerere LAPIDEM, de quo LOCEJLLVM in hoc facere 
jpossent : qui ascensa navi, — ^^’enerunt ad civitatulam quan- 
dam desolatam, — et mox invenerunt juxta muros civitatis 
LOCELLVM de MARMORE ALBO pulcherrimc factum, 
operculo qnoquc similis LAPIDIS aptissime tcctuni,' &c. 

Let this then suffice for the antiquity of these stone coffins 
iu this island. As to more modern times, the use of them 
continued it seems as late as the reign of Henry III. for 
William Punuval, who flourished at that time, was buried in a 
stone coffin, as we find in Dr. ThorotoiVs Nottinghamshire, 
p, 450, and Sir William Dugdale’sMonasticon,Tpm.ii. p.926. 
The metrical epitaph being misreported by both these authors, 
JshaJIJicre I'ccite it, with the proper corrections. 

Mq m^Jttorans psalle, simili curris quia callc> 

De Fournivalle pre Willelmo, rogo, psalle. 

» r* 

Sat, io some cases, the custom continued as long as Henry 
YJit’s time, as appears from Brown Willis's Cathedrals, Vol. 
iir p. <59. 

;Bat bow comes this coffin, you will ask, to be without the 
pjmreh,a£td on the north side of it? It is true tbat,'aceord- 
presentnsagej fewpeopleare buried ia our ordinaiy 
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?lipr«jh-yard^ on the north side of the church. 
But in cities and towns, you are sensible, it is otherwise, 
and 1 suppose I need not giae instances to you. As to the 
other particular, the coffiin^s lying withowt the fabric, I ima- 
gine it never was within it; for when Roger Clinton, bishop 
of Litchfield, about the year 1I4S, erected your present 
neat and elegant cathedral, he certainly did not contract, 
but rather enlarged tiio dimensions of the old foundation.— 
Until the time of Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose pontificate began A-U- 740, and ended in 748, the 
custom of burying within the precincts of towns and cities 
did not prevail here, * But it was not till towards the Nor- 
man conquest, that persons, how great soever, were buried 
in churches, unless it happened that they were removed 
thither on account of their extraordinary sanctity, and in or*» 
der to be reputed and worshipped as saints. Thus St. Awdry 
above, was translated into the church by her sister; and 
Bede tell us of your Litchfield prelate, St. Chad, ‘ Sepultua 
est primo quidem juxta eccles^m sanctse Mariae; sed post-, 
modum constructa ibidem ecclesia beatissimi apostoiorum 
principis Petri, in eandem sunt ejus ossa translate, f and 
this is very agreeable to that canon of King Edgar, ‘ do- 
cemus etiam ut in ecclesia nemo scpcliatur, nisi sciatur quod 
in vita deo ben>e placiicrit, u£ lode judicetw, quod sit tali 
sepnllupg,, di^W$ . , . 

The steps by which wn cme teJunry istiChurchea so ge? 
nerally, as npw we do, a custom , wlch almost every body 
complains of, and nobody cares to rectify, appear to me to 
be these. Persons of an .qxtraordiaary reputed sanctity 
were first placed there, as in the cases of St. Awdry, and St, 
Chad. Founders, .and patrons, and other great names, be^ 
gan then to creep as near as they could to the fabric, and so 
were laid in the p3rch,§ (and it is observable, that the stone 
coffin we are speaking of, was found lying very near the 
north door of the great cross) or in the entry of the clo|^w 
tens,! or in the clqyster itself before the chapter house 
door, II or in the chapter house, || or in the sacristy. U 
Sometimes the bodies were reposited in the wall, first on 
the outside, a very notable instance of which, as I remember, 
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you have at your church at Litchfield, and then in the inside' 
of the wall*. In process of time, they began to erect isles, 
and to bury and establish chantries in them ; after which 
they made free with the body of the church ; and lastly, 
but I think chiefly since the Reformation, except in the 
cases of sanctity abovementioned, they had recourse to the 
chancel. 

Itappears from this shortstate of afiairs, that the bones found 
in the stone coffin in question, must be those of some person 
of considerable note, that flourished some time after the year 
74,8, but probably not till some short time after the Norman 
conquest, as I j udge from the form of the arch, on which the 
cross is erected, which is mitred, after the manner of the 
Normans. As to the figure of the cross, nothing precise can 
be determined froia thence ; for to say nothing of the heralds, 
who have varied the forms of crosses immttttSieiy, One sees 
them in shapes, infinitely various, upon tomb«stones. 

I We will say then, upon the footing of probability, that 
this person might be interred about 1170, but as to vvho he 
WB^j.we are entirely at a loss. 

* On the lid or cover of the coffin, in your draught, there 
is the representation of a falchion, or some such instrument. 
Now Bede tells us, that one Ouini, a lay-brother, resided 
with the other Monks at St. Chad’s monastery at Stowe, and 
was the person that heard the miraculous celestial music 
that presaged the death of that prelate ; that Ouini was an 
illiterate man, not qualified for the study of the scriptures, 
though he was a person of note and great worth: and when 
be retired to a monastery, upon his leaving the world, he 
came ‘ simplici tantum habitu indutus, et sjpeurim atque 
asciam in manu ferons,’ to Lmstigaeu, ‘ non enim ad otium, ut 
quidam, sed ad laborem se monasteriuro intrare significabat.’ 
From Lmstigaeu he came to Stowe, whbre I presume he 
died. Certainly, the instrument expressed upon the cover 
of the coffin, would be proper enough to denote this person, 
but he cannot be the party that was interred here, because 
in all probability he did not long overlive the year 672, 
which was the lime of St. Chad’s death, and at that time, 
pur ancestors did not bury in towns, so that the times and 
circumstances do not at all accord. 

. Amongst the Romans, the Ascia was very frequently put 
upon urns and altars, jand the figure of it is very various ; 
thi^^itoumstance of the Ascia placed upon monuments of 
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tbis kmd» has occasioned a tery iiuzzling problem M the 
antiquaries; Montfaucon himself does not pretend to decjide 
amongst them. But you shall hear^hia^ccoimt ; he, 
that towards Lyons, and in other, ^pf^imces of Frmce^ .dl 
Rome, and at Mayence, sepulchres hare been found where 
there’s a certain kind of Hatchet, Or Ascia, represented 
with this inscription, sub Ascia dedicwoit^ sometimes thus 
written at length, and sometimes with the first letters only, 
S. AS. D. There are also some monuments where the 
fiatchet is exhibited without any inscription^ There is a 
T^ery great variety observable in the shape of these Ascimw 
The question why an instrument of this kind should be 
represented on monuments, and why sepulchres should 
thus be dedicated sub Asda^ ^ under the hatchet,’ is not eas^y 
answered, nor do 1 see that any reason can be assigned for 
such a custom. — ^But how difficult soever it be to find the 
meaning of it, a great many have nevertheless attempted 
it, though I think without success, none having yet hit 
upon it, [here he reports the groundless conjectures of M. 
Cfiorier and Fabretti, and concludes] in short, among all the 
explications that I have seen there is not one satisfectory ; 
nor indeed do I thinkany sucfh will ever be hit upon, until 
we have more lightllorded^usTrqni^ new. discovered 
ip^criptioo.^’* I shall not pretend to meddle with this'diffi- 
heith^ip dare 1 pri^sume to Say, ttot the hi^u- 
ment on your coyer ijs the A^itda ; the exhibition of the 
Ascia was a Pagan custom, whereas'J^ the cross plainly 
that the person here intferred was a Cllristian^ and perhaps as 

5 mu conjecture, a warrior; for I do not think he was a pre- 
ate, it being' a custom in these early times to inter bisnops 
' pcintijkalihus^ of which the ring and crosier were 
a part, substances^hich are not very liable to waste. This 
custom relative to the prelates, I infer from a passage in 
Dugd. Moh, iii. p. 1220, where it is remarked, that Richard 
.Peeke, bishop of Litchfield, was buried in the convent of 
St. Thomas, at Stafford, in ins habit of a regular canon, 
whereupon it immediately follows ‘ NAM allata sunt ponti- 
ficalia ejus per G. Peeke, consanguineum suum, monachum 
apud Conventriam, sicut ipse episcopus disposuerat/ But 
what is very material, there was no prelate buried at Litch- 
field, about this time. 

‘ You see, Sir, we are involved in thb thickest darkness, i,a 
to the person interred, and what is worse, we are 
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likely to continue so. For whereas you take notice,' that 
the bones of the skeleton found within the cof&n were dis- 
nnited; this, Sir, I think, is^ what might well be expected 
after the corpse had lain so long a time> for the order of the 
eonsiamption of dead bodies^ 1 suppose to be this, first the 
bowels, muscles, and skin^ then the sinews and ligaments^ 
nnd'at last the cartilages and bones. The time required for 
the dissolution and Corruption of a dead body, 1 look upon 
to be Tery uncertain, because it will depend very much on 
riie nature of the strata, wherein the corpse shall happen to 
be laid. And since none, in the long run, except forsooth 
the bodies of saints, are exempt from this coiruption, it is 
clear, that the person here interred^ there being nothing of 
tiim retnaining but a few of his b^es, could hie nosaant^ 
which is all the certwi^ we aare able tQ'anrive<M>&n regard 
to this diecorery. 

I am. 

Yours, &c# 

feft. Paul Gemsxgs* 


LIL Account of a scaice Gold Coin supposed to be Saxon. 

To the Mev. John Taylor, LL.D, Chancellor of the Dio^ 
eese of Lincoln, 

Dear Siu, 

That very general and extensive knowledge you are coir* 
fessedly master of, prevents you from being a stranger to 
the violent prejudices our antiquaries have conceived againsj: 
the of eojtped gold amongst the Anglo-Saxons,, I 

inean of tb^ir ai’o well aware at the 

^me time of the :force of the prejudice, and of the di^^ 
iculty one commonly meets With in extirpating it j Jiqwewjp 
Jhis is the principal mtention of the Series of Di^semtioihs^ 
^o. vriiich, could I impute nothing to your fri^nd^^hipi.jajOd 
not; without vanity qn that head, 



d Ich^e'GoM aiid. 

cdiBfiacSd^SWI'of iJife 8i*4y of omtf'fe^KsK Antfi 
^^itifesj tMid having fc^feflj'ilb'F 
propagated by our adihors 

tsomfe ib a maona: ibveteiateJ " if 

please, a little into the merits of'W w’Saxtm cd?fife,^y 
they,' in this rich toetal, have ever apphaiied ; blil'yOii 
think this a very wjeak argnmeht hi' tfaa' case hefopa’l%*w 
you reflect OB sVhat Mrl 'Ihoresby i^ys' 3n. relatiOh to? the 
Micas, hamtly,' tiia* flie fhtCelti'h'is ©ouhcftion wete'sfll tfifitt 
Irate khOlitattt'Oi^^ord ks«^ly as tfae^IiMhi >edltioh'of !H{in| 
aHfrdffsiifC itt l67et; and it is cettttib'flniati tfll 
j 095, when a nest of Sticas was discovered at ^Rippda.','m 
i^orkshire, the Saxon money in- coppCr was estrdimly 
scarce. The same gentleman also testifies, in re^fd to tfSe 
pennies of William the Conqueror and William Riifus, that 
they tvete so very rare in his time, fliough now so plentiful 
thst there is hardly any collection but B'bat will'exhibit yoa 
half a dozen of tnein, that with the utmost diligence' he 
could but procure one of either king till A.D. 1703, when 
a fire happening at York, occasioned the finding a box which 
contained 250‘Cf them. It was some time before the learhed 
bhtiqbarles ’wqhld IteiiCile 'tbete were Bhy sh<3i 'pieces -as- 
groats-ef ’khig Edward I. and yet now iShey narp tolly con* 
vmped -Cf it. As to. gold coins in paWtCtflaaf, 4lhose df 
Eivius "SeVierus are esfeeeditrgly rare in-thfiS kingdom ■; and, 
those of AlleCtasetery where." ITje Ikteearl of Pemhrcrke, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Polices, thought-proper to purchase 
the gold Allectns in 'Lord Oxford’s catalogue. The same I 
presume which is CBgiuVed'io tbCPembroelHan tablet?, iPah I; 
plate 88. and Mr. IFelkes beihg commissioned by hots lord* 
fhi^ to bid for it,,gavenb’less, as I have been told, than '60 
gnnddte for it. But what is most to tlie present purpose, 
Ring^enry III. coined some gold, and yet I cannot learti 
tHat 'aany *6f the pieces have yet appeared. Mr. Leake in- 
deed seeds todbphtthe fiicl; but there is no room for that]^ 
since, besides the 'manusteriptx'hroniele of the city qf Lob-* 
don, by him cHed/'the words of tlie record in ■tW^'o tver; 
if my copy fee righ-fc, ^and it came- the Iktb Mr. 
ilolmes) asserts it d’oW'Ciq^re^Iy.' *' i m ^ ' 

“ Rot clans. Anno 41 . Rt. Hfen; 3. d.Aj de ftfoneta Anrea; 
Mtindatumestmajori et vibeComitibite Bsndohj’qpodclatDari 
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faciant ia civiute predicta, quod moncta regis anrca quam 
rex fieri facit de cetero currat tarn in civitalc predicta quam 
xilibi per regnuui Anglic tarn ad emptiones quam ad vendi- 
tiones faci'endas, vi:?:, quilibet denarius pro xx denaijis Ster- 
lingorum. Et quod moncta regis argentea currat similiter 
meut cuneie consuexdt. T. R. apud CesLriam XVL die 
Angusti. Per Consilium Regis.” 

It is here positively dcclaied that the king bad caused 
some gold money to be made, which was to pass for twenty- 
pence (not twenty shillings, as is said in the notes onRapin), 
and yet no specimen of this inouey has been hitherto pro- 
duced. 

, The use I would make of these histories, is to shew the 
unreasonableness and inconel asiveness of the prejudice in 
question, as likewise the probability^ after what has been 
said in the Series of Dissertations, of the Saxons having 
struck some gold, though so few of their pieces in that 
metal have as yet come down to us- 

Put perhaps you may here ask what can be the occasion 
of the Saxon gold coins being scarce? The probable 
cause of this, I take to be, the scarcity of gold bullion 
amongst them* For this islaiui produced none itself, and 
our foreign trade in those times was but small, very little un- 
coined gold I conceive, was imported into the kingdom. 
Besides provisions and other necessaries weie then so cheap, 
that there was little occasion for gold in the course of peo- 
ple’s traffic one amongst another ^ consequently this species 
of coin being but little wanted for the purpose of com- 
merce, there was the less necessity for the striking of any 
great quantity of it. These now were plausible causes of 
scarcity, and yet not such as to exclude the coinage of 
gold in some small portions, which is all thal is asserted in 
the Series of Dissertations- 

So much in regard to popular prejudice : you would ob- 
serve, Sir, that in the preface to the Scries of Dissertations^ 
I mentioned a gold coin of my own which I iinagint^d ^^ligbt 
be an Anglo-Saxon^ and I dare &ay yon \vould woj^d€^r;that I 
eimsed it not to be engraved on that oeVasion. , Tbifit, Sir, 
I did ttot, think proper to do, because,, thougb, I 
fldeutly satisfied myseli> from iIk^ appearance pf it, that it 
a Saxon ; yet, to my the truth, 1 co\ild not at that time 
make out tKe reverse of it so clearly as t could wish ; but it 
has b^peqed since then, by. a very particular good fortune, 
that my friend Mr. White, to whom the second dissertation 
in the. Snriea m'^dreased^ s^nt me down a gold’ coin, 
which proved to be a duplicate tn mine, and though impef- 
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f&ot in the iegend gf the reverse, as mine yeft the im- 
perfectbn being id a diwrent part, the two coins Bbth to- 
gether furnish out a cotn|>lete legend. The refcdife is 
evidently DVITA MONE, tb?it is, Duita Monetarius^-tod 
this I think a confirraation of. the piece bping a real Ah^o^^l 
Saxon. 

V at that time had the power of W, and you are sensible 
that dvs and txe are the initial letters of many Saxon words; . 
and tha^ they should be so in proper n^es is certainly very 
jBaldgbus : probably .the mddem name of Dwight is no other 
loan uiis’Saxon one DVITA : but hdweyer that be,' DVITA 
li^'the appearance of a genuine Saxon name, the first syl-’ 
Jable of which occurs in that of Duin^ one ,of the bishOT$ 
of Rochester.* And as Wina and Diana may be supposed 
to be the same, name, so I apprehend Witta and Dmta may’ 
be the same; and Witta is the name of the grandfather of 
Hengistt The crosses upon these reverses are a good deal 
after the manner o^ the French, from whence, one has rea- 
son .to think, the money er phose to imitate the gold specie 
of that nation. This, Sir, is all I shall trouble you with at 
thi? juncture, only you must give me leave to inUreat you to 
accept in good part this public testadiony of regard from 
your old and invariable Mend, - 

S. Pecgb. 

Whitting^CTif JwlU 12i, 

l^pd, Jmt, 


. 1 ^ 1 . ' ■ ■ 

OIL Onthe Existence.of Gold Coin previous to the reign of 
* Edward III. 

■» ... 

To Mfnamiel MencUn Da Costa, Fellow of the Royal Society, 

. nnd of the Society of 4ntiqtutries. 

Sia, - ’ , , 

Tnte existence of coined gold, after the Norman sera, and 
previous to the veign of Edward III. as occasionally mention- 
ed in the letter to Dr- Taylor, admits of so much further il- 
liistration, that the learned antiquary must be indispensably 
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obliged to every gentleman who will contribute any thing t<i 
its perfect establishment. The fact rests at present upon 
the authority of the manuscript chronicle of the city of 
iondon, and the record in the Tower, both vyhich, methinks;^ 
receive some con&rmation from the nature of the florin 
struck by Edward III, for the florin at 6s. 8d. i, c. eighty- 
pence, stands in the same proportion to the gold penny of 
Henry IH. which was to pass for twenty-pence, as the, 
ajlver groat of Edward did to the silver penny. I propose' 
3jot that gentleipen' should lay a grain more weight upon 
this observation than what it will really bear ; but certainly' 
the following Jewish instrument, with vyhich you have been, 
pleased to favour me in an English dress, as I here give it, 
may demand their heat attentiop, sinc^ it so. perfectly, ac- 
cords with the eyideoces above;^ and would pd'rhapa, 

he sufficient of wete. ft even tfeehr isidll 

to establish, ffie point in question. But be that ^ it will, 
ypu.wiil permit, mei Sir, , to intreat you to accept of thlsf 
public acknowledgment, together with the remarks subjoinc4 
to the instrument (upon which I know you will put such a 
qonatructlon as is most .consistent with friendship and can:^ 
dour) as the, best return I can make for the obligation of thi^ 
Humane and seasonable communication. 

1 am. 

Yours, 8cc. 

Samuei, Pbggb, 


T&f InsiPtment 

I, tlje undersigned, do hereby confess with final confeSf 
«on, that atiny time there eometh my brother-in-law Babby 
Aaron, the sonofRabbyJudah, within fifteen days of Pente- 
cost, in the forty-sixth year of the reign, of our Lord the 
King Henry, the son of King John, and possess me in the 
House and ynrd,' and the smalt bouse, the kitchen and aff 
that belongs to him that be bath given, me, by the hpnd 
BMsngiKiphy, in which bond is expressly xnentioned wf^enie 
tfr« possesdon, and was.made before the Bev. Qn ^amelsar. 
and the aldermen, then at the same time I did confess that 
r forgaye and dischamed him of all the debt of fearteesh 
Jaku that he dwes pje iJ^on,a bond of ^glephy, from the 
creation of ffie world to the end tberhqr^ apd al| other 
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4ebts that were made before Pentecost, as well 33 tliose of 
my honoured father of pioua memory, as those of my ho- 
noured mother who is still living;, except that debt he owes 
me as is declared in the bond, of mrngraphy of the present 
that he made me of the said bouse against bis heirs, and 
against any body that should come by bis power, or by 
the assignment of Ms hand, and with good witness, that he 
the said Rabby Aaron cannot pretend to prove or quarrel 
against the witnesses or the pretension. And if there is no 

f ift or pension of the king limited before the above-named 
^entecost, it shall be prolonged for the term of fifteen 
days after any limited gift or pension of the king, and I 
4o confess with a penalty of two jaku^ to possess the said 
Eabfay Aaron with all my might in the court, as is declared 
in the bond of sale, that I made him in the bond office^ for 
twojaku of gold, immediately after he has possessed me in 
the said house, and all what is due to him, and in presence 
of the*Rev, Dr. Hamelsar and the aldermen, if he pleases 
to. receive it from my hands, and this said fine is to our lord 
the king, and all the time that this bond is in his hand, and 
he does not put me in possession of it, as is declared above, 
i cannot neglect to give our lord the king two Jaku of gold, 
and all is nght and st^dfast, and what 1 have confess^di 
1 have sismedt 

the sop of l^abby Haim, 


The Memarks. 

The manuscript chronicle pats the gold coinage of 
Henry III. at the^ear 1258, which agrees perfectly with the 
irecord in the tower, which is dated 16th Aug. 41 H. III. for 
Henry acceded to the crown 19th Oct. 1216, and 16th Aug. 
in the 41st year of his reign, will consequently be in 1258. 
This instrument, in which yaku of gold are mentioned, is 
dated some years after the coinage, as one would expect. 

" But the question is, what were* the Jaku of gold ? The 
word at first sight seems to be no other than the French, 
JEcu; but then it does not appear that the ecu of gold was 
coined so soon as this. (See Mods, Le Blaine, p, 200*) Be- 
sides, as there is mention of fourteeifjakuinihG instrument. 


Hebrew, aerugraphy 

• Q 4 
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'Without the addition of gold, some sense of the word should 
he sought for, that will suit both with silver and gold money 
of the time. And this, in my opinion, can be no other but 
the word sterling. But what connection is there between 
the word jaku and the word sterling ? I answer, a very close 
one, if you consider the etymology of the two words. As 
to the latter, which I shall take first, our antiquaries are 
strangely perplexed, even at this time, about its etymology 
and the first use of the term in this kingdom. (See Mr* 
Leak’s Introduction, p. 20, et seq.) It first related to the 
standard or purity of the metal, and afterwards, by me^ 
ionymy, came to signify the piece or penny coined accord* 
ing to that standard. The original meaning then is that of 
standard or alloy. Now, though ihe vjoxd^ sterling does not 
occur, as is asserted, in Domesmy^hooh, yet the thing called 
standard was evidetitlj^ then known, as is plain from the ex- 
pression Libra afsa which necessarily implies a standard. 
(See Spelman’s Gh v. Libra.) This author very rationally sup- 
poses, that at first money was altogether here in this kingi* 
dom paid by tale, a# ours now is, and from thence a pound 
of sticn money was called libra numerata, and contained 246 
pence.^ But afterwards, when by reason of the number 
of mints, some pennies were made too light, and at the 
same time the iniquitous practice of clipping commenced, 
they begai) to weighs and from thence came the terms ot 
libra pensa and libra pensata. -And lastly, when this provi- 
sion would not do, but adulteration also began to take place, 
then they had recourse to the fire, from whence came the 
expression of libra arsd^ Qermse of Tilbury indeed says, 
that this trial by combustion was first’ instituted by the bishop 
of Salisbury, Roger pf Capn, temp. Henry L when that prince 
had converted the eatable and corn fermes into pecuniary 
payments. But Spelman shews, by severali passages out of 
the record of Domesday, where yon have libra arsuj ad 
ursuram^ and nrswrd, that it was used in the Conqueror’^ 
time, and consequently, that thq bishop of Salisbury could 
only be the restorer of that method. What we call standard^^ 
you see, was well known at the time of the Conqueror’s sur- 
vey^ and so, I dare say, was, the term sterlings though it be 
not found in the record, for it not only denotes the thing, jt>^| 
S» actually used by Ordericus YHalis, an author bor? in the 


So we aye ^0 read in Spelman, spcl not 120, 
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Cong[ueror’'s time, who has the expression of 15 Libr, Steri- 
lensium, &c.^ 

By this method of arguing we may venture to advance 
one step further, and to pronounce that the Saxons had 
both the thing and the word in their days. As to the thing, 
their silver is not only all allayed, but we have traces in 
the monuments, of silver of different goodness being used. 
Thus in the tenth century Ednoth bought two hides of 
land for one hundred shillings optimi argeniif. A passage 
unquestionably indicating, that ihis people knew some- 
thing of the fineness and coarseness oi silver, and also did 
Xeduce their knowledge into practice. If then they were 
acquainted with the thing, we are in a manner obliged to be- 
lieve they had a name for it, and since the word sfeore sig- 
nifies ZdJT, canon, regula, it is very natural, as Mr. Somner 
suggestsj, to deduce the word sterilensis or sterlmgus^ (after- 
wards corrupted by the Normans according to the usage of 
their language, into esterlingus,) from thence, and to be- 
lieve, that that was their term. And methinks all one can 
desire in a thing of this nature is, an agreement of fact 
and etymology. 

, Supposing then, for I now return toth^ matter in hand,^ 
that the word steading primarily denoted the purity of tte 
silver, the word jakn comes exactly to the same sense; 
the root r&jaknk^ which in the old Testament is used for 
pure; as for example, Jakuk Zaab, or Keseph, is the best 
purified gold or silver. It has been observed above, that- 
the word sterling came in process of time to signify the 
piece or penny, as well as the standard, and the case is the 
same with the worijaku in this instrument, where it evi- 
dently, according to my apprehension, must mean a ster- 
ling, or penny. * Some may fancy, perhaps, that z.jaku may 
possibly mean, ndt any certain piece of coined money, but 
some nominal term, as the mark for instance, and I think it 


• ^ The reasott why it occxirs not in Domes<i ay-book probablv that being 

a term o^ the mint, it was then chiefly confined to those offices, which, so 
far as 1 can discover from the names of the mint-masters, weremanai?ed in the 
reigns of the two Williams, by Saxon artificers. The record on the contrary 
was compiled in the several ooumties by commission, and the parties concern- 
ed, as one has reason to believe, would be for the most part Normans.— 
i^owever, tbeve is no rpom to thmk this term was then so generally known, 
as was afterwards. 

+ Histor. Hamesens. p. 41'). 

I G. Somneii Gloss, in X. 
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incumbent on me, to obviate this objection; in relatioi^ 
to which I have to sajr, first tb^t the imrk gold vras not 
very common at this time, though perhaps there may be 
iere and there an instance; and 2dl^, that there is not the 
least connection between the word jaku. and the word mnTk 
either in sense or orthography, one of which have, no, 
doubt, reason to expect. I conclude therefore upon the;, 
whole, that the jaku being no denomination, but, the name 
of some coined piece of mone^, it can mean nothing else 
but the sterling or penny ; denarim zadjaku. being used by 
the Jews of this age, just in the same manner as the Chris- 
tians applied their words denarius and sterivigus, or penn^ 
sterling; from whence it must follow necessarily, that, 
iaojaku pf gold in this instrument must mean the golq pen- 
jnies coined by King Henry IIJ. apd mentioa^f,d io fte J^cordi 
pf the dist of, hU reign, 

17156, 


I.IV. 0» the Octaves of Festivals,— -Low-Sunday and JlPugh* 

Monday. 

Mr. Ukiak, 

In ancient time, before the Eeformation, onr greater fes- 
tivals here in England (as I presume the case is how in 
Popish countries) had each of them their Octave, or 
eighth day. Of these Octaves, or Utas, as tBey are often 
called, mention is frequently made in the law-books, and 
glossaries, add though the word occurs ifot-in our liturgy, 
yet we have certain vestigef of the thing anrongst us,,, as 
lu Low-Sunday (which is the octave of Easter-Day, and is 
so called in reference to it, that being the. high or principal 
day of the feast, and this the lovi^r or secondary one) and the 
poper prefaces in the Comnaunion 0$c;.e, which are <hre^«d' 
to be used on the festival, and 8«ven days after^^. See Mtt' 

*t . I ' "i i ifs 

' * Tfcte for Whit-Stinday, to be uied days ffter i but 

that" is beoouse the sevewtU day, or the octave, is id festw 

val 01 T|r|i»Lity*Suaday, * 
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Wheatley oa those twoplaces, as likewise Bishop Spawow^^ 
The former of these authors again, on the Sunday after 
Christrnas»-Day, when th^ same collect is used, writes thus ; 
^ It was a custom among the primitive Christians, to observa 
the octave, or eighth day, after their principal feasti?, with 
great solemnity ; and upon every day between the feast andi 
the octave, as also upon the octave itself, they used to 
peat some part of that service, which was performed upon 
the feast itself,’^ See also Bishop Sparrow, p. 113, from 
whom it appears, that formerly the same collect was used oit 
Low-Sunday as on Easter-Day ; and though it has now a dis*' 
tiuct collect yet this relates as expressly to the Resuryectiou 
^s.that on EAter-Suuday does. 

If you will turn into the calendars prefixed to the Eomaa 
Idissals’and Breviaries, you will find many of the festa 
Duplicia, or Higher Feasts, dignified with Octaves; see 
also Dr. Mareschal’s Observations on the Saxon Gospels^i 
P* 

, Now the feast of the Epiphany, or the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles, is Festum Duplex in the calendars 
above cited, or an holiday of the. first rank, and has there 
its octave^ (as likewise it very anciently badf) which falls 
upon the 1 3th of January, or the 20th, day after Christmas; 
jand^ you will fipd, upon trial, that Christmas-Pay, as the 
pldJ^ly^ing^in t^^ porthern. parts imports, is’ one of the 
twenty days of festivity, supposing that .feast to be kept 
rill the octave of th^ Epiphany, and not one of the twelve, 
.if you terminate the observation of it on the day of the Epir 
phany itself. Whereupon I observe, that the feast of the 
Nativity was anciently prolonged., in some respects, till the 
said twentieth day; the compression here under considera- 
tion clearly implies it; but this was the utmost extent ; for 
the plough-Monday, which is the Monday after the twelfth 
day,, when .the labour of the plough and the other 'rustic 


^ You "Will .find the first Sunday after Baster called Low-Snndny, not only 
lly these authors, hut also by Dr. Mareschal, in his Observations on the Saxon 
Gospels, p. 535, s^nd ip the cpnipion alnaanachs. In country parishes, where 
weekly communions are in a manner left off, there is still, in many places, a 
celebratioti of it on Low-Sunday, the octave of 

f Dr.MareschaPs Observations on Saxon Gospels, p.528 and 533. Johnson’s 
CoHeption of Canons, &c. Anno HCLXXV*. sect 14. K.B. Mr. W^’hoatley 
seems to doubt, whether the Apparition of our Lord, mentioned in this last 
^ntbor,, means the Epiphany, or the Transfiguration: but it means the for- 
mer, a^ is evident from comparing the beginning of the preface; Qiua cum 
nnigehitus tMn<<, in Dr. ’Wilkins’s Councils, h p. 478, with the Uomau missal 
pa tho Epiphany, wh^ere you have a ort-fucc that beitins so. 
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toils begin, never is extended further than the twentieth 
day, nor can be, for, indeed, it can never extend so far, un-. 
less the twelfth day happen on a Monday. The feast of 
the Nativity, I say, was prolonged to the twentieth day in 
some respects, and I might have added with some persons, 
because the countryman generally returned to his labours 
before that day ; to wit, on the Monday after the twelfth day, 
and that it was only with the better sort, who were more at 
leisure, and in respect of the church service, that the feast was 
extended to the twentieth day. The words of Bishop Spar-, 
row are so full to the purpose, on this point, that I shall 
recite them. “ But when we say, that the <j^urch would 
have these high feasts continued so long, it is not so to be 
understood, as if she required eijtial obsetvance of thos6 
several days} for sonae W ihdse da^ sh6 eommands by hep 
canons and ruWcsf*', she seems only to commend to 

us to he observed; some are of a higher festivity, some of 
less. The first and the last, namely the octave or the first, 
are usually the chief days for solemn assemblies ; yet every 
one 6f those days should be spent in more than opdiniiry 
meditation of the blessings of the time, and thanfesgi'nng fop 
them : according to that which the Lord commanded to the 
Jews concerning the feast of tabernacles. Lev. xxiii. 36, 
Upon every one of the days of that feast an offering was tq 
be made, but the first and last were the solemn convoca- 
tions, t” You se® clearly here the original of the octaves, 
that it was a practice borrowed from the Jews; that the 
intermediate days, between the feast and its octave, were of 
more relaxed observation, and, consequently, that the 
husbandman might take to his plough on the Monday after 
the twelfth dayt, though it was within the octave of that 
feast; l^tly, that the octave vpas, noyertheless, a festival 
to be observed by all. 

I observe, lastly, that the Manifestation of our Saviour to 
the Gentiles, was always reckoned a part of the Christmas 
solemnity, according to the saying above, that Cbristinas- 
JJay was not one of the twelve. We consider it at this time 
as such 5 tlie octave, ponseqoeiitly of that feast must be so 
too. And this is no more than proper, especially in these 


4 Espter-Monday and Tuesday, Whit -Mondiiy and Tuesday, 

+ Sflk^w’s Rationale, p. 1‘70. . , , v i . 

+ Wtiits day the young men yoke themielves, and dta# a plough ajput 
With muiSc, and one or two jperaona, in antic _^re8ses like jaek-puddings, g<t 
from houae to house, to gather money to dnnk; if you refuse them, th#| 

plough up |ouT dunghill. WW oatl tHem 1^6!* the JPlongh.p«HocHf|, 
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western parts of the world ; for, as the inhabitants thereof, 
ourselves for example, were of the number of those Gen- 
tiles, the imparting of the Gospel to the Gentiles, was mat- 
ter of the utmost consequence to us, and so is very justly 
made an appendage to the festival of the nativity* 

To comprise the whole in a few words; the twentieth daj 
“ is the octave of the Epiphany, which festival, with its oc- 
tave, was usually included in the grand festival of Christ- 
mas ; the festival is apparently so now, according to every 
one’s apprehension, and the octave, in the nature of things, 
and according to the usual proceedings of the liturgies ia 
such cases, is an essential part of that festival ; and, though 
manual labour did in truth begin before the said octave, or 
twentieth day, as has been shewn, yet this was always an- 
ciently reckoned a day of obligation nevertheless, and by 
our ancestors was constantly kept as an holy day, and that 
both by the labourer and the gentleman; for, though 
the labourer might be allowed to begin to work before, as 
IS said, yet he was always supposed and expected to observe 
the octave, or the last day as is now, I think, very generally 
done* 




LV. On the Holy Places at Jerusalem. 

% 

MjR^UaBAN, 

There is nothiflg more astonishing in all Popery than the 
monstrous and boundless credulity of its professors. A 
true son of the church of Rome believes every thing he is 
told by his superiors, implicitly. Thus he receives the ar- 
ticle of transubstantiation, in contradiction to the evidence 
of every one of his senses that is concerned in it ; be relies 
on the Infallibility of the church, though he knows not well 
where to lodge it, whether in the pope or a general council, 
or in both jointly; and though both popes and councils 
have so often erred, have contradicted and combated one 
smother, he swallows every modem miracle and legend, 
though the several tricks and artifices whereby they have 
been palmed upon the world have b^en so often laid open 
and detected : and the Latin Fathers resident at Jerusalem 
taka the HolyJPlaces, as they are called, to be the real spots 
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.«?hich they are pretended to be, and shew them for snch fa 
pilgrims and travellers, such as Bautngarten, Gemelli, 
Sandys, &c. as appears from the books and, writings of these 
travellers. Indeed they would be arrant cheats, Impostors, 
and hypocrites, if they did not, since they actaally perform 
the most solemn devotions at those places. But hovtr great 
^thatl may stick to this point) must be the uncertainty ef 
this, when Jerusalem has so often changed masters, and 
has been so frequently wasted and destroyed ? It is particu- 
larly recorded of Titus, that he set his soldiers “ to de- 
molish the city, with all its noble structures, fortifications, 

f ialaces, towers, walls, and otlmr ornaments, down to the 
evel of the ground, acoording- to 'GhristV ‘express predic- 
tion. He ieftttothingaapdiagbista-pieieeefitlfto’westtm'wal}, 
and the tbree.towera of 

the fimser to serve as a rampart to bis tetitih legion, wMcn 
he left there, and the three hitter to give future ages some 
ides' of the strength of the whole city, and of the skill 
end vsdour of its conqueror. His orders were so punctually 
executed, . that, sexcept those few buildings above-men- 
tioned, there were not so much as any remains left that 
could serve as an. index, that that ground had been once in- 
habited.” The Jewish tradition adds, that Titus had caused 
the plough to be driven over it. Possibly, as b observed by the 
authors of the Universal Historj', tome X. pi 690, this ac- 
count may be somewhat exaggerated,* yet I suppose no 
city was ever more totally destroyed by an enemy. In re- 
gard of what was done here by the Emperor Hadrian, 
Sandys gives us the following account of it : “ Threescore 
and five years after (the destruction by Titus)" JEHus Adri- 
atuis inflicting on the rebelling Jews, a wOndeffhl slaughter, 
subverted those . remainders, [Uippicos, !?hasae4 Scc.] inid 
sprinkled salt upod the foandatioo, whore, not long after, he 
built a city, but le$s in circuit, taking in Mount Calvary, 
and a part of Mount Gihon, with a vmley between, which 
lay on the left side, and were e^icluded in the former city, 
setting over the gate that openeth towards Betblehaai,- the 
portraiture of a swine, prohibiting die Jews for evec to.ewv 
ter, or so much as to look upon it from a more ispjineh* 
siPPUA^in ; and after his own name named ft iElht4Da{$ito- 
According to these relations, the pirbici|>id)houaes 
have been destroyed, the ve»y JiMi«i*of the city 


*♦ ' See aU’o Cslmat** Oict’ j, 

pa 131. ‘ ' 
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and thete must have been a mighty chasm id 
the tradition concerning the sacred places, since the Sews^ 
by the last Emperor, were Oxcltided from entering the city, 
and making, consequently, the proper observations upon 
the sites of the respective places ; a fact ni^hich must neces^ 
sarily render those sites extremely precarious and uncer» 
tain, even though the city was not long after inhabited by 
the Christians. But all this, notwithstanding, the Fathers 
will shew you with the utmost assurance and preciseness, 
according to Sandys, for I propose to confine myself to this 
author, David’s tow^; ht^ sepulchre the coenaculum, the 
house of Annas, and 'that of Caiaphas, Christ’s sepulchre, 
fhe house of Zebedee, house of St. Mark*, hoOse of Sf. 
Thomas, the place where the Jews would have taken away 
the body of the Blessed Virgin, the fountain of the Blessed 
Virgin, "the place where the palace of Pilate stood, his arch, 
the place where they met Siteon of Cyrene, where Dives 
lived, who, by the way, was no real persoh, 'where €he 
Pharisee dwelt, and Veronica, another imaginary being., 

• I suppose, Sir, the above may be sufficient to establish 
the observation I have made on the credulity of the Papists^ 
hBtf nevertheless, I desire to add ^ few more places, 

sueh-^ Abratem wbi^lddlate sacrtl^d 
mom of wnoin^iirg, the wher^ 

appealed^ to Mitry abe dChU 

to bis mother, where 4e wals and tbfe 

pillar distained with blood, where the anfgek hto^d, wheir^ 
•Christ was imprisoned, where bis werfe^^Wded, 

where he was derided, where he was nailed to the cross^ 
"where he was crucified, where the Virgin and St John 
htoed at the time of the passion, &c. &c. &c. Perhaps, Sit", 
you may* hardly tffinfc it possible that a set of men, pretend^ 
mg to stome i^hare of sense and learning, should be so weak* 
and preposterous as to believe they had discovered the 
precise scenes o( the above transactions, but the fath^ 
*4tre i§o - indubitably convinced of them^ thait I assure ymi, 
Sir, many yeails indulgences are granted to those who Visk 
many of the places from a principle of devotion : and, Siii, 
if you were inclined to accompany Mr. Sandys to Emmaus, 
JSethlehem, the rnoimtaum of Judea, and the environs of 
Jerusalem^ you will find ^the like lia^rks df the 'most sottish 
‘Credulity extending to many pages'; for many of tho^ 
as where St. Peter wept, where the Apostles hid 

■i < ' . * ^ ‘ ' yi 

: r ; nfr 

1^e^ia(Syft»aKov6 'died, as likewise belowlo that 
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themselves, and where Christ iJrayed, &c. though they 
are without the city, cannot possibW be at this day better 
ascertained than those within. But f shall not trouble you, 
Mr. Urban, with anything further on the subject, as the 
sample here given, will, 1 presume, be sufficient both for 
yourself and the bulk of your readers. 

Yours, &c. ' 

1765, i)ec. T.Row. 


tVI. On the Custom of taking Persons to Feasts without Invitations, 

' ' ' f , I ' ' k, ' I * i> t' I * * ' 

Mb, Ukban^ . ' ' 

P£4UTARCH> in his SymposiBcs> Book VII, treats of the 
origin of the custom of guests taking other persons with 
ihem to a feast who were not invited to it. He says this 
dtstom took its rise from Socrates, who, being invited to an 
Wntertainment by Agatho, persuaded Aribtodemus,Avho was 
not invited, to go with him. It happened that, Socrates 
stopping by the way, Aristodemus came in before, him, 
whence he obtained tiie name of umbra or shade, because he 
came before the person who invited him, as a shadow goes 
before the body that follows it. Plutarch then proceeds to 
lay down some rules for the regulation of inis custom# 
He tells, ns that he who invites others to go with him to 
a feast, should not invite many, lest he should seem desirous 
to treat his friends at the expense of anotbef person. He 
says also, that he should take the acquaintance of his host 
with him, and if he cannot do that, he should endeavour to 
suit the persons he takes with him to the genius and dispo- 
sition of his friend. He then goes on to prescribe some 
j*ules to be observed by those who are invited in this manner. 
He says that if a great man,'"who is delighted with pomp 
and much attendance, invite a person to a feast at another 
person’s table, the person invited must immediately refuse* 
if a friend or acquaintance ask, we must not easily assent, 
unless when be appears to have occasion for soipeidisoourse 
thai cannot be deferred, or is returned from a journey, njr 
4s ,gding abroad, or when he either takes only a few. more, or 
only; along with him, or when be designs to introduce m 
to some worthy person; for if they be bad men, the more 
they seek to engage us, the more we should resist them. — 
It i»alsf absurd, says he, to go to an unknown person, unless 
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he he one of excellent virtues, with whom you may 
begin an acquaintance by this means. We ought, likewise, 
to go in this manner to those whom we will permit to bring 
others to us in the same way. We ought, says Plutarch, 
by no means to go to generals, or rich and powerful men, in 
this manner, lest we should appear impudent, unpolite, or 
ambitious. This custom of taking persons whc, are not in- 
vited, to entertainments, prevailed also amongst the Romans, 
as appears from Horace, Lib- II. Sat. Vlll. 

duos Msecenas adduxerat umbras. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

1763, Dec. 


LVII. Account of the Cross in Cheapsidc, and its Demolition. 

- Mr. Urban, 

There has lately fallen into my hands a little print or re- 
presentation of an incident that is now but little known, or 
rather is totally forgotten, by almost all our historians ; 
and yet deserves in my opinion to be recorded, as it slxews 
the spirit and temper of the times in which it happened ; the 
apprehensions the people in general were under from the 
terrors of pop^y ; and the zeal they shewed in the demo- 
lition of the last remains of that idolatry in this great me- 
tropolis. 

The incident here alluded to is the pulling down the old 
cross in Cheapside, erected, as Strype says, in 12<)0, by 
Edward I. at the last resting-place of the remains of his de- 
ceased queen, in hs progress from Herdeby, where she died, 
to Westminster-abbey, where she was interred. This cross 
was on this occasion adorned with the queen’s image and 
arms, and afterwards enriched with the statues of saints, 
martyrs, and popes. In proiicss of time it became still more 
considerable and useful, and conduits were added to it for 
supplying the city with water, which w^as brought in leaden 
pipes from a spring at three miles distance ; and a public 
granary was erected over them to provide against the scar- 
city of corn^ that the city should not be distressed for want 
of bread. 

This cross, according to Strype, if I understand him right, 
is wholly different from the late conduit that was removed 
from Cheapside, being situated in quite a diffcicut part of 

VOL* L ‘ R 
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the street; and the silence of our historians on its demolition, 
seems to be the more inexcusable, as it appears to have been 
an object of public attention in more reigns than one. 

In that of Henry VI. letters patent were issued for re- 
building and enlarging it, conferring a pre-eminence upon 
it as the grand aqueduct from whence all other aqueducts 
were to be supplied for the use of the city ; and the public 
granarj" was also included in that patent, in order to provide 
against the calamities of-famine, to which all populous cities 
in the then low state of agriculture, were at certain periods 
liable to be exposed. The water that supplied the aqueduct 
was brought in leaden pipes from the pond between High- 
gate and Hampstead ; and the corn that supplied the granary 
was bought up at the public expense in years of plenty, 
and reserved to yearj^of 4«a«thy when it was retailed out at 
an equal price to rich and poor, that neither might have 
reason to complain of the arts of engrossers, or the exorbi- 
Uut profits of ordinary retailers. 

The common utility by this means increased the common 
respect. This cross oeing the great object of public conve- 
nience, became, in consequence, the chief object of the 
magistrates’ attention. All men’s eyes were directed to the 
^rcat fountain from whence issued the two grand articles 
for the suppoit of life, water and bread, in 1484, the 
citixeus of London raised a subscription to repair and beau- 
tUy it, and it was then considered as the greatest ornament 
of the groat metropolis. In 15Gi^ it was new gilt with gold, 
on tiie arrival of the Emperor Charles V. At the coronation 
of Edward YI. it received a new polish; and before the coro- 
nation of Queen Mary, all the decorations that could flatter 
popish idolatry were bestowed upon it. At the"^public entry 
. of King Philip of Spain, it was again rc-tonched, and mag- 
nUicently ornamented ; but soon after ahe accession of 
Queen Elizabeth to the throne, it began to be disregarded- 
in 1581, the lower images, to which the superstition of 
popish times inclined idolatrous people to pay divine ho- 
nours, were defaced and broken down ; the image of the 
Blessed Virgin was at that time deprived of her infant son ;• 
the arms that held him’ in her lap were broken; and her 
lioily mangled m a rude and heretical manner. The rage of 
party generally breaks forth into extremes. In the roonj of 
the beautiful statue of the Blessed Virgin, a frightful figure 
of Diana took place, wfth a kind of rude macliiuery to forces 
water from her naked breast, which, however, sometimes 
lan, butoftener appealed dry. 

Before the year 155?^, the timbers that supported the 
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leaden roof were so decayed that presentments were made 
at the ordinary sessions that the whole building was a dan- 
gerous edifice^ and a common nuisance ; in consequence 
whereof it was again repaired, but not yet removed ; the 
humour of the court was not yet ripe totally to erase that 
ancient monument of popish adoration ; many people still 
came secretly in the night to pay their demotions to the 
Blessed Virgin ; but many more in the day most grossly* 
abused her. On the 24th of December, 1600, a thorough 
reparation was completed ; the whole cross, by order of 
court, was beautified, and nothing remained to be done but 
to remove the scaffolding, when very unexpectedly the 
image of the Blessed Virgin that had been again restored, 
was most shamefully defaced; the crown with which she 
was dignified was plucked from her head, her naked infant 
torn from her bosom ; and a dagger was left sticking in her 
breast as an indelible mark of the rancour with which the 
man was possest, who in the zeal of bigotry, could thus 
vent his barbarity on a lifeless image. 

From this time till the year 1643, it seems to have under- 
gone no consideiable alteration; but when the Rebellion 
broke out, and men’s minds began to be agitated with reli- 
gious passions, this Cross became again the object of enthu- 
siastical resentment. The short note which gave rise to 
this inquiry, and which is the only relation that I can find of 
the final demolition of this celebrated structure, is inc 
these words : 

The 2 of May, 1643, the crosse in Cheapeside was 
pulled downe, a troope of horse and two companies of foote 
way ted to gaijde it, and at the fall of the tope crosse dromes 
beat, trumpets blew, and multitudes of capes wayre throwne 
in. the ayre, and a greate shoute of people with joy. The 3 
of May the AlnaSnacke sayeth was the invention of the 
crosse. And 6 day, at night, was the leaden popes burnt, in 
the place where it stood, with ringing of bells, and a greate 
acclamation, and no hurt done in all these actions.” 

Should any of your numero'us correspondents be furnished 
with a more ample account of this meinorable event, it 
would be an acceptable present to the public to communi- 
cate it through the channel of your Magazine. 

I am, Sir, yours, ' 

1764, Suppl 




D.y. 
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LVIIIi The Phrase, A Month^s mind to do a thing,” illustrated. 
Mr. Urban, 

I DARE say you have frequently heard it said by those who 
have a great desire to have or to do soiuetliing, that they 
have a monlKs mind to it^ and it is probable that neither you 
nor any of your readers can account for the expression. I 
am not sure that 1 can do it perfectly myself, but I have 
something to communicate on the subject, that will perhaps 
afford entertainment, if not instruction. 

The following is an extract from the will of Thomas Wind- 
sor, Esq. which was dated in the year 1479 : 

liem^ I will that I have brennyng, at my burying and 
funeral service, four tapers, and twenty-two torches of wax> 
every taper to conteyn the weight of ten pounds, and every 
torch sixteen pounds, which I will that twenty-four poor 
men, and well disposed, shall hold, as well at the tyme of 
my burying, as at my monethds mindeP 

lism^ I will, that after my monetke^s mind done, the 
naid four tapers be delivered to the churchwardens, &c.” 

And that there be 100 children wilbin the age of 16 
years to be at my monethds mindc^ to pray for my soul. — ^That 
against my moncthe's minde^ the candles bren before the rude 
in the parish church.” 

Also, that at my monetMs minde^ my executor’s provide 
50 priests to flaceho^ dirige^^ &c. 

The Mojic^he's minde mentioned in this extract, was a 
service performed for the dead, one month after their de- 
cease 5 there were also Weelds minds^ and ^Year^s minds, 
which were services for the dead performed at the end of a 
week and of a year. « 

The word mind signified remembrance, a mouth’s remem^ 
h ranee; after a month’s mind, was a remembrance after a 
month ; a year s mind, a remembrance after a year. The 
phrase montKs mind survived 'the custom, of which it was 
the name, and the words being still remembered as coupled, 
when their original meaning was almost forgotten, it is, I think, 
easy to conceive that a person who had a strong desire to a 
thing, might instead of saying I have a mind to %t, say I have 
a month's mind to it, as meaning something more. 

' * Yours, &c. 

1765, Suppl 
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LIS, On llie Custom of adbrning Churches with Evergreens, 
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Mr. Urban, 

In the Palladium for 1765, was propounded by Mr, J. Lyon, 
of Margate, this, query, From whence is derived the cus- 
tom of patting up laurel, box, holly, or ivy, in churches at 
Christmas ; and what is the signification thereof?’^ And in 
the Palladium for 1766, we are told, that it was answered by 
Nobody. 

Having employed some thoughts on that subject,! should 
be glad (by means of your Magazine) to offer to the consi- 
deration of the curious the following conjecture. 

It seems very probable that the origin or first hint of the 
ancient custom of dressing our churches and houses at 
Christmas with evergreens, was owing to, or taken from, cer- 
tain expressions in the following prophecies of the coming 
of our Saviour : 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise 
unto David a righteous branch^; For behold, I will bring 
forth my servant the branchf t Tlws speaketh the Lord of 
Hosts, saying, Behold the man whose name is the branch, 
and he shall grow up out of his placej : At that time will I 
cause the branch of righteousness to grow up unto David jj. 
Thus saith the Lord God, I will also take of the highest 
branch of the high cedar, and will set it ; I will crop off 
frojm the top of his young twigs, a tender one, and will 
plant it upon an high mountain, and eminent* In the moun- 
tain of the height of Israel will I plant it; and it shall bring 
fourth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar§. 
In tjbat day shall the branch 'tjf the Lord be beautiful and 
glorious^. For he shall grow up before him as a tender 
plant, and as a root out of a dry ground’^’^; and the Lord 
shall reign over them in mount 2mn from henceforth even 
for pverft. There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his rootsjj, which 


^ Jeremiah, xxiii* 5. f Zecliariab, in. S. \ Zechariah,vi. 

f} Jeremiah, xxMii, 15. § Es'.ekiel,xvii. 22, 23. ^ Isaiah, ir. *?. 

Isaiah, liii. 2, ff Micah, iv, 7. Isaiah, xi. U 
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shall stand for an ensign of the people**; and my servaift 
Pavid shall be their prince for everf*.” 

For it must be allowed, that those passages and expres-* 
£.ions in which onr Saviour is represented under the type of 
a branchy a righteous branchy a bought the branch of righte^ 
ousims^ who will reign for ever^ &c. in the above-mentioned 
clear and eminent prophecies, of his first appearance in the 
flesh, upon earth, are, in a most lively manner, brought to 
our memories, and strongly alluded to by those branches and 
loughs (fevergreensj &c. with which our churches and houses 
Sire adorned, whose gay appearance and perpetual verdure 
in that dead season of the year, when all nature looks com- 
fortless; dark and dreary, and when the rest of the vegetable 
world have lost their honours, agreeably charm the un- 
wearied beholder, and make a very suitable appendage to 
the universal, joy which always attends the annual com- 
memoration of that holy festivaL 

It is not at all unlikely, but that this custom was farther 
intended as an allusion to those passages of the prophet 
Isaiah, which foretel the felicities attending the coming of 
Christ, viz, 

‘*Thc glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, 
the pine-tree, and the box together, to heautijy the place gf 
my sanctuary, f Isaiah, lx. 13J Instead of the thorn, shall 
come up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle-tree : and it shall be to the Lord for a name, foy 
an everlasting sign that shall not be cut olf.”J 

I am, Sir^ &c. 

Gothic, 

P.S. I have met with another opinion concerning the ori^ 
gin of this ancient custom, which you <bave below, in the 
anonymous author’s own words : 

William of Malmsbury, in his book of Antiquities of 
Glastonbury, assures us, that Frccuphus aifirms, in the 
fourth chapter of his second Cook, that Philip the Apostle, 
fircaching the word of God in Gaul, which is now called 
France, chose out twelve of his disciples, whom he sent to 
Britain, to preach the word of life. He appointed over these 
as chief, Joseph of Arimathea, his dear friend, who buried 
mt Lord. 

These, according to John Capgrave, who brings Milldu 


^ Jsaiab; nu 10, 


f EjSvUel, xwiit t Isaiah, \v, 13, 
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and Merlin for vouchers, came into this land in the year of 
Christ’s incarnation 36, in the time of Arviragus, who gave 
to them the isle of Avalon, where they built an oratory of 
withen wands, or boughs, which w’as the first Christian 
church, if one may so call it, which was erected in Britain. 
We find this custom was followed in the first times, in build- 
ing the Christian churches in Britain, of boughs ; and I am 
apt to think that the custom of adorning our churches at 
Christmas, as well as our houses with evergreens, proceeds 
from what has been related.’^ 

1765, Suppl 


LX. Account of several British Antiquities, found near Chateri», 

in the Isle of Ely, in a letter from the late Dr. Stukeley to jMr. 

Peter Collinson, RR.S. 

The Isle of Ely extends from Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, 
for forty miles in length, to the old river, called Nine, 
running eastward to Wisbech river, which divides it from 
Lincolnshire, therefore called Shire-drain. 

The isle is, for the most part, a vast fenny level, divided 
into many islets of high ground ; some of gravelly soil, some 
of chalk ; separated from one another, as well as from the 
continent, (if so we may express it) by impassable boggy 
ground, rivers, and large meres. 

These islands of firm ground, are well inhabited, have 
towns and fair churches, woods, pastures, and fresh springs, 
so that each, in summer time, is as a paradise detached 
from the rest of the busy world. 

The fenny parts were originally, for the main, drier, and 
better ground, than now. I have largely discussed this 
afllair, in cap. iv. of my Medallic History of Carausius, 
Book 11. on account of an artificial canal called Carsdike, 
which that emperor drew across it, to carry corn boats to 
the Scottish Pretenturae, and of the many roads he made 
there. 

Before Roman times, we may be well assured the most 
ancient Britons, when they advanced so far northward as 
the isle of Ely, from the spulhorn coasts of their first 
landing, would greedily seize upon these islets of high 
ground, so fortified with rivers and fens ; and erect petty 
sovereignties there, in a soil so rich, and so secure ; for each 
may be reckoned as a British oppidum according to Csesar^s 
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description of that of Cassibelin, Sihis pahdihiisqxie egregie 
viuniimn^ 

I here exhibit a curious instance, in these remains of re- 
mote antiquity^ found at Chateris, in the summer of the year 
1757, and given to me by Robert Fawcet, Esq. lord of the 
manor ; and, as we may say, successor to the king, who owned 
these martial accoutrements before us. 

The world has been lately obliged in a high degree to Mr. 
Maepherson, for publishing a translation of those excellent 
poetic compositions of Ossian in the Ersk language. 

I cannot call it vanity in me, if I think no one can be abetter 
judge of their authenticity. My reason is, because they il- 
lustrate and confirm those notions, and those ideas, I formed 
in my mind concerning the original Britons ; when, for many 
summers, I examined into those stupendous works, the 
temples of Abury and Stonehenge, the cumis’s, and in- 
numerable barrows, and like matters pertaining to them ; 
which 1 have long ago printed. 

The reading of Fingal revives all my former thoughts con- 
cerning them. I see clearly, that people of bis, were the 
true remains of our most ancient Britons ; who came by sea 
from the' eastern countries, Phoenicia, Arabia, Egypt, and that 
before Gaul was peopled. 

I saw the same notions and customs in the highland heroes; 
they were the same people, had the same customs and re- 
ligion as the first Britons. Tibe Ersk language, old Scottish, 
Manks, Irish, Cornish, all the remains of the most ancient 
inhabitants, thrust forward by the Romans. 

From this book, I see the reason of the appearance of 
these present antiquities, agreeable to those I found, in 
digging into the tumuli, about Abury and Stonehenge. 

Chateris has its name Chartreuse, from a nunnery founded 
there A.D. 980, by Alfwena mother to EarFAilwyn, alderman 
of all England; founder of the noble abbey of Ramsey. 

The scite of Chateris monastery was probably the palace 
of the monarch among the old Britons, whose tomb they 
dug up. Jt was a piece of gravelly ground pretty much 
elevated, towards Somersham ferry, and was his family bury- 
ing place, for there were more bodies interred in tlie same 
spot. 

They* were not above two feet and half under the turf. 
On the right side of hi,s body, and under his arm, lay his 
sword; the handle consumed, no guard or cross bar at tijo 
handle appeared. Such were the long Irish skenes; on 
the left side, lay the** spear, the stall' of it consumed ; the 
s^me ipust be said of h4 bow, for often they were buried 
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^vith tlicnj. On his breast lay the iron umbo, or navel of 
his shield ; the materials of which it was made, a bull’s hidc^ 
consumed. At his head was placed the great urn as usual, 
of black earth or clay ; this, we suppose, held the bones of 
his wife, burnt; she dying before him, they wcie kept to be 
interred with him. This case I have often observed at Stone- 
henge, and this was the origin of am burial, long beiorc 
the Roman name was extant ; which I take to be the piesent 
case, for this sepulture may be 3000 years old; and of some 
of the first inhabitants of our island. 

The sword is only an intire body of rust ; the same may- 
be said of the spear head, and of the umbo. We may not 
think amiss, in supposing it of the tabnc of Damasciih, for I 
look upon it little to be doubted of, that our first BriiisU 
ancestors were of the progeny of Abraham, in tlie Arabian 
line, by Hagar and by Keturali ; tbu'-e l^hmaclite and Midi- 
auite merchants, who came hither wuh the Tyrian Hercules 
to seek for tin. Much 1 could say in proof of U, but not at 
this time. 

I am the more persuaded into this sentiment, on accounr 
of the curious glass vase, found along with the iccitcd uten- 
sils; it was* broken in pieces as well as the urn, by the work- 
men. I could not set the pieces together, so as to be certain 
of the exact figure of the glass ; but the pieces are of a 
fabric very extraordinary; and what I lia\e never ob- 
served before, nor can I guess its use. 

It is notorious, that our Britons were famous for their 
artifice in glass works. We find many of their beads, suakc- 
stoues, as they are called; and like things of excpusite curi- 
osity. Mr. Bell, of the Antiquarian Society, bought a cu- 
rious piece m glass, representing a snake i oiled up. i\lr- 
Baker has another; this is the thing of which Pliny writes, 
in a marvellous fable. Some cuiious paily-c cloured hoad> 
of theirs are to be seen ; some in -Mr. Edwaid Llwyd's Plau 
of British Antiquities, in Camden’ Biii.uinia. 

Between Tyre, and the city Aeon, in Piuriiiria, is the 
famous sand-hill, for makiiTg glass, meuuoned by Josephus, 
Strabo, Stephanus the geographer, and Pliny. 

Our Hercules came from Tyre: he built Aeon ; he made 
a serpentine temple there, like thti of Abury ; w bcnce th-'. 
name signifying ^ a serpent;’ hence the Hakpen Hiil 
of Abury ^ signifying ^ the serpeni’s^htad.’ 

I mention all this, to show how* our old Britons brought 
the art of glass-making with them from tlie ; and these 
piatters puitually prove pne anoihCi, both, tiiat they came 
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hither by sea from the Phcenician coast ; and that these glass 
works prove it, among iminincrable other argtimeuts which 
I could produce. 

All considerations demonstrate this to be the true case; 
let us consider the measure of the antiquities before us, m 
regard to the ancient Druid and Oriental cubit;" this is 
somewhat more than our twenty inches ; the blade of the 
sword is edged on both sides ; two feet seven inches long, 
which is enactly a cubit and half; near two inches broad, 
the fifth part or half a cubit 

The iron of the spearhead is exactly half a cubit long; 
some little matter above ten inches. The diameter of the 
umbo of the shield half that quantity. 

There cannot be a better proof of the oriental extraction 
of our old Britons* Here in the isle of Ely, they lived in 
great security, for the conquest of this particular country 
gave the Romans no little trouble ; the same of the Nor- 
mans ; for there was no easy passage into it. 

On the 22d of February 1759, Mr. Jacobs, of Feversham, 

f ave au account to the Antiquarian.Society, of digging up a 
ody near Barham downs, of an old Briton ; a sword and 
spear fomid with it, of like manner as ours ; moreover a 
necklace of glass beads was about the neck of the skeleton. 

Such ornainenis I observe about the necks of our British 
kings on their coins; whei'eof 1 have 15 plates engraven, 
with their descriptions, 

The glass vase found with the body at Chateris, was un- 
luckily broken in pieces, which renders it impossible to 
know Its exact figure or use ; but the make of it is extraor- 
dinary, and what, I believe, our present glass-blowers can- 
not perform ; many pipes proceeded from it, i^ut closed ; I 
think ten in number. I never saw one like it, nor can I con- 
jecture what its purpose was. ^ 

We learn from Fingal the whole import of this discovery 
of our British hero; the sword, spear, and umbo, bespeak 
vast antiquity, being only a body of rust, like the British 
king’s bridle, founder of the imnTensc work of Abury, which 
cannot be less than 3000 years old : it was dug up with his 
hotly on Silbury hill, the largest tumulus in the world, and 
now in my possession* 

. We learn from Fingal the custom of burying these martial 
instruments, with the ojvners, and this particular circiin>* 
'stance, that our hero was thc*last of his family ; otherwise, 
it was their custom to bequeath their armour to their sons, 
fo be in the liali ffom generation to generation* 
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From Fingal we learn the use of the brazen horns, here ex- 
hibited by bishop Pococke; found in Bogs in Ireland ; they 
sounded with them to battle, 

The sword and bow were the usual instruments of oiir 
Britons, as in Fingal; and as with the heroes of Phoenicia, 
probably our hero of Chateris had his bow buried with him, 
but consumed. 

So Jacob in his last will, Genesis 22, gave to ' 

his son Joseph, a portion abo^e bis brethren; W'hich be took 
out of the hand of the Amorite, with his sword, and with his 
bow. 

1766, March. W* Stukeley. 


Custom of making April Fools, 

Mr. Urban, 

It is a matter of some difficulty to account for the expres- 
sion, a7i April fool^ and the strange custom so universally 
prevalent throughout this kingdom, of people’s making fools 
of ' one another on the 1st of Aj)ril, by tiying to impose upon 
each other, and sending one another, upon that day, upon 
frivolous, ridiculous, and absurd errands. However, some- 
thing I have to offer on the subject, and I shall here throw it 
out, if it were only to induce others to give us their senti- 
ments. The custom, no doubt, had an original, and one of 
a very general nature ; and therefore one may reasonably 
hope, that though one person may not be so happy as to in- 
vestigate the meaning and occasion of it, yet another possibly 
may. But I am the more ready to attempt a solution of this 
difficulty, because I find Mr. Bourne, in his Antiquitates 
Vulgares,’’ has totally omitted it, though it fell so plainly 
withm the compass of his design. 

I observe, first, Mr. Ur^an, that this custom and expres- 
sion has no connection at all with the ‘ Festum Hypodiaco- 
norum, Feslum Stultorum, Festum Fatuorum, Festum Inno- 
centium,’ &c. mentioned in Du Fresne; for these jocular 
festivals were kept at a very different time of the year. 

2dly, That I have found no traces, either of the name, oS: 
of the custom, in other countriesf insomuch that it appears 
to me to be an indigenal efustom of our own. I speak only 
as to myself in this ; for otiiers, perhaps, may have discovered 
it in other parts, though I have not. 



^> 5^2 T/ie Rigoh^ a Musical Imtnmenf, 

Now, thirdly, to account for it; the name undoubtedly 
arose from the custoin, and this I think arose from hence : 
our year formerly began, as to sonio purposes, and in some 
respects, on the i25th of March, whicii was supposed to be 
the incarnation otour Lord; and it is certain, that the com- 
mencement of the new year, at whatever time that was 
supposed to be, was always esteemed an high festival, and 
that, both amongst the ancient Romans, and with us. Now, 
Sir, great festivals were usually attended with an Octave ; 
that is, they were wont to continue 8 days, whereof the 
first and the last were the principal; and you will find that 
the 1st of April is the Octave of the 25th of March, and the 
closing or ending, consequently, of that feast, which was 
both the festival of the annunciation, and of the commence- 
ment of the year. From hence, as I take it, it became a day 
of extraordinary mirth and festivity, especially amongst the 
lower sort, who are apt to pervert and to make a bad use of 
institutions which at first might be vciy laudable in them-, 
selves^ 

I am, Sir, &c, 

17S6, Aprii. T, Kow, 


liXII. On file Ecgalls, or Rigols, a Musical Instrument, formerly 
used in the King's Chapel, 

There is an officer at this day in the King’s Chapel at St* 
James’s, who is called Tuner oj the liegcdls, and the person 
is Mr. Bernard Gates, with a stipend of 5G]. Nqw there are 
few people that know any thing 'of the nature of this instru- 
ment, though it was puce in public use, and the salary for re- 
gulating it is still continued; it may therefore be worth 
while to bestow a few words upon it, 

It is written at present regalls, but in books it is commonly 
ngol% and this I take to be the^ truer orthography. As to 
the instrument Itself, Grassineau makes a kind o£ faggoima 
of it, describing it thus : A kind of musical instrument, 
consisting of several sticks? bound together, only separated 
by beads. It makes a tolerable harmony, being well struck 
with a ball, at the end of a stick/’ Other authors, with 
more , reason, represent it as^a clarichord, or clavichord.— y 
Tims* Skinner, ‘ Rigols, vox (jiuu mihi in solo Diet. Angl. oc- 
currit, exp. instrumentu^m musienm, quod alio nomine cla<^ 
yichordinpi, a cldiiehor^p dicituf.’— ^Aud it must be acknavvt* 
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lodged that this agrees best with the service to he performed 
by it in the King’s Chapeh where it was employed in the 
place of the organ ; as likewise with the post it occasioned^ 
which was that of tuning it^ or keeping it in order ; see also 
the passage cited below from Spelmau. The etymology 
comes next to be considered^ and here Skinner says, ^ Au- 
thor somniando, ut solet, suaviter, dedncit a Fi\ G. Regail'^ 
lardiVf exhilarari ; sane si tails vox sit, quod nullus credo, 
mallem deducere a Fr. G. se Eigoler^ deridere, irridere, 
lascivire, hoc a Lat. Ridiculus, ridiculari, vel quod inagis 
placet, a Lat. Lyricula.’ — As before he said he found the 
word no where but in the English Dictionary, though it oc- 
curs in many authors, whom I need not name, so here he 
professes absolutely to disbelieve there is any such word. — • 
However, his etymology from Lyricula is not greatly amiss, 
since rigols may naturally enough be corrupted or shortened 
from Lyricula. Nevertheless I do not take it to be the 
truth, but that the word rather comes from the Italian Riga- 
hello, being a corruption of that ; for hear Sir H, Spelman, 

^ In Mde Sancti Raphaelis Venetiis, instrumenti musici 
cujusdain forma ex tat, ei nomen rigabello : cujus in eccle- 
siis usus fuerit ante organa ilia pneumatica qum hodie usur- 
pantur. Rigabello successit aliud quod Tursello dictum 
est, cujus Venetias usnm induxit homo Germanns.’ Sanso- 
vittus, Lib* 6. Descript Venetiaram, — ^The sense of which 
is ; — That in the church of St. Raphael at Venice, the figure 
of a certain musical instrument, called a rigabello^ waa to 
be seen ; it was wont to be used in churches, before organs 
came into vogue. Another instrument, called turcdlo suc- 
ceeded the the use of which was introduced at 

Venice by a German^-” 

This passage not only discovers the etymology of the 
word, namely that it is a corruption or contraction of 
ngahello^y but likewise shows how we came by the instru- 
ment, viz. that it came to us from Italy in those times when 
this island had a constant intercourse with that country, and 
in a manner borrowed every thing from thence relative to 
the practice and service or the church* The French, 1 
apprehend, had their word, regale^ which signifies the 
same thing, from the same original, and the same country. 
And if any one, after all, should chuse to spell the woid 


* Gloss, V. KijiabcUo. Sf-e al'*o Du Fresue in voce, 

f Eigabel, KijjoL 
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TfgallSf and to fetch it immediately from the French rcgaU^ 
i shall have no great objection 5 however^ 1 am for the other 
etymology myself. 

Yoursj &c* 

1707, March T. Row, 


I4XIIL An account of the principal Buildings, Streets, &c, in 

London and Westminster, with their Antiquity, Derivation, &c» 

extracted from Stow, Speed, Maitland, &;c. 

ADLE-STRE^IT, is in old records called King Adel-strcet^ 
from King Adelstan the Saxon. 

Admiralty-Office was formerly called Wallingford-house. 

Albemarlc-street, so named from the Duke of Albemarle, 
who bought the east of Clarendon’s House, which stood 
there. 

Aid-Gate, i. e. Old Gate, was one of the four original 
gates of the city, being mentioned in King Edgar’s reigu, 
ittQO'?. The late Gate was, rebuilt in 1O09. 

Aldermanbnry was so called from the mayor and alclcr- 
men holding their berry or court, ia a hall which formerly 
stood on the east side of that street, till the Mew Deny 
court, or Guildhall that now is, was finished. 

Aldersgate was rebuilt in 1G17, and re|)aired in 1G70. 

Arches, court of", kept in the church of St. Maiy-lc-bow, 
was so called from the arches, or bows, that were on the 
steeple. 

Avc-mary Lane was so called in the Poj)i.sU limes, from 
texc-wi-iters and bead-makers who dwelt then;. 

Bank of England was begun to be built 17^2, and 
finished in 17.'34. 

Barbican took its name from a watch tow'cr, or burk-kon- 
ning, which stood there, and was destroyed by Henry lU. 
in ia67. 

Barnard’s Inn, was formerly the house of John Mack worth, 
dean of Lincoln, and was given Jay him to the professors of 
the law. 

Batholomew Fair was instituted in the reign of Henry J. 
St. Bartholomew Hospital, wa,s also founded by i Iciiry f. 
was reformed and endowed by Henry V 111. and incorporated 
by Edward VI. It was rebuilt in 17 ‘29. 

Bennet-streot, Westminster, so called from Beunot Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to whom it belongs. 

Bennondsey-strect tqpk its name from aijriory, or abbey, 
of St. Saviour, called Bennonds-eye, founded in 1081, nud 
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Bethicm, or Bedlam Hospital, was built in 1676^ at 
17^0001. expense. 

Birchin-Lane was anciently called Birchover’s-Lane, from 
its builder. 

Bishopsgate is supposed to have been built by some 
bishop, about the year 1200. It was rebuilt in 1470^ and 
1735. 

Blackfriars-Bridge was begun in 2761. The expensed 
not to exceed l60,OOOL^ 

Blackwell-Hall, corruptly so called, properly Bakewell-* 
Hall, formerly belonged to the ancient family of the Bas- 
hings, and from thence was called Bassings-Hall, from whom 
also that ward takes it name, as Coleman-strect from Cole- 
man, and f arringdon Ward, from William and Nicholas Far- 
ringdon, the principal owners of those places. This Hall 
was called Bakewell-hall from Thomas Bakewell, who dwelt 
in this house in 36 Edwaid III. Being burnt in 1666, it was 
rebniit in 167^2 by Christ's Hospital, to whom the city gave 
the profits ; which are about 1 lOOl. a year. ' 

Bloomsbury w'as anciently a villoge named Lomsbury, in 
which were the king’s stables, till thc'y were burnt in 1354. 

-Blossom’s- Inn, Lawrance- Lane, was so called from havitig 
for its sign St Lawrence, the deacon, in a border of Blos-^ 
fioms, or flowers. 

Bridew^n^ so called from its being near a spring called 
.St. Bridget’s or St. Bride’s Well, was formerly the king’n 
palace, till, in 1533, Edward VL gave it to the city as a 
workhouse for the poor. It was burnt in 1660, and rebuilt 
in 1682. 

Canonbury-House formerly belonged to the prior and 
canons of St.'Bartholomew’s, in West-Smilhfield. 

Change, Old, was so called from the King’s Exchange, 
kept there for the'eoining of bullion, 6 Henry III. 

Channel Row, properly Canon-Row, from the Canons of 
St. Stephen's, Westminster, who dwelt there. 

Charing-Cross was so called from a Cross set up by Ed- 
ward I, in memory of his queen, -on the spot where King 
Charles’s statue now stands. Charing was then a village. 

Charter House, or more properly Chartreux (so called 
from the monastery which stood tbeie, and was dissolved by 
Henry VIII ) w^as founded and endowed at the sole cost of 
Thomas Sutton, Esq. who purchased the house of the Earl 
of Suffolk, for 13,0001. It was opened in October, 16 14. 
The estate is now above 6OOOI. per aqn. 


It was fmhhed ia 1770/ attke expease of 150,8401. E,} 
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Cheapsidc derives its name from there being a market 
tliere^ which in Saxon is ^ a chcpc/ 

Christ’s Hospital was founded by Edward VI. in 1552# 
Clerkenwell, or Clerk’s Well, took its name from the 
parish Clerks of London, who oi’old used to assemble there 
every year, to play some large history of Holy Scripture. 

Cleveland Court was formerly a large house called Berk-* 
shire House, purchased by the Huke of Cleveland. 

Clifford’s Inn was a house granted by Edward 11. to the 
family of the Cliffords, and afterwards leased, and then sold 
to the students of the law. 

College of Heralds was incorporated by Richard III. 

of Physicians in 1682. 

Co vent (i. e. Convent) Garden, was formerly a Garden 
belonging to the Abbot and Convent of Westminster. It 
was granted in 1552 to John, Earl of Bedford. 

Cripple-Gate was built before the conquest, and took its 
name fiom the Cripples who used to beg there. It was re- 
paired in 1633 . 

Crutefaed Fryers, look its name from a monastery of the 
holy Cross, suppressed by Henry VIIL 

Custom House was first established 6 Richard It. Being 
burnt in 1718, the present building was erected soon after 
East India House was built in 1726. 

Ely House was given by William dc Luda, Bishop of Ely, 
to his successors, in 1297- 

Exeter Chaugc was so called from the house of the Earls 
of Exeter, which stood near it. 

Fenchurch-strcci took its name from a fenny, or moorish 
ground, so made by a stream (called Lang-bourn) tliat for- 
merly passed tluough it# 

Finsbury was formerly called Fensbury,for the same reason. 
Fleet Dyke, or Ditch, was formerly cdled the River ox- 
Fleet, being navigable for merchant ships as far as Holborn 
Bridge. 

Fleet was first made a Prison in the reign of Richard L 
Gato-Housc Prison was built in the reign of Edward III. 
Gerrard’s Hall, properly Gisors’ Hall, took its name from 
John Gisors, mayor of jjondon, who in 1245 was owner of 
it, and in whose family it continued till 1386. 

Goodman’s Fields were in. Stow’s limc^ the Fields and 
Farm of one Goodman.* 

Grace Church-street, formerly Grass Church-street, was 
so called from Grass, or Herbs sold there# 

Gray’s Inu was a house belonging to the Grays of Wilton, 
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who resided there from 1315, till the feign of Edwardl III. 
when they demised it to the students of the law. 

Gresham College was founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in 1596. It is now purchased by the government, in order 
to be converted into an Excise-Office. 

Guild-Hall was begun to be built in 1411, and finished 
in 1421. 

Hick^s Hall was erected for a sessions-house in 1612, by 
Sir Baptist Hicks, a mercer. 

Holbonn was formerly a village Called Old-born, or Hill- 
born, from a stream which broke out near the place where 
the bars now stand, and ran down the street to Old-born 
Bridge, and so into the River of Fleet, now Fleet Ditch. 
This was long ago stopped up at the head, and in other 
places. Holborn was first pared in 1535. 

Hounds’* Ditch was formerly the City Ditch, and when 
open, was frequently filled with filth, as dead dogs, &c- 
tvlieuce its name. 

House of Commons was formerly St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
being founded by that king. It was new built and endowed 
by Edward III. in 1347, and suppressed by Edward VI. since 
which time it has served as a parliament-house. 

St, James’s Palace was anciently an hospital for lepers. 7 — 
Being surrendered to Henry VIIL he built the present 
house. 

St. Jameses Park was made by Henry VIII. 

St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, belonged to the priors of 
St. John of Jerusalem, being the chief seat in England of 
those religious knights. It was founded about the year 1100 , 
and oppressed 32 Henry VIII. 

King Street"' was so called from its being the King’s com- 
mon road to and from his palace at Westminster. 

Langbourn (or Lbng Stream) was a great sti*eam breaking 
out of the ground in Fenchurch Street, which ran swiftly 
west, across Grass Church-Street, and down Lombard Street, 
to the west end of St. Mary Woolnoth’s church, and then 
turning south down ShareboniTLane (so styled from sharing,. 
or dividing,) ran in several rills to the Thames. It has been 
long stopped up at the head, and the rest of it filled up and 
paved over* 

Leaden Hall was purchased by the city for a common 
market, and was made free in 1619. , 

‘ Lincoln’s Inn was so called frorh being the Inn, or Town- 
house, of Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln^ constable of Ches- 
ter, &c who died there in 1310. 

Lombard Street took its name from the Lombards, and 
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other foreign merchants, w|io assembled there twice every 
day before the bnilding of the Royal Exchange. 

London Bridge began to be built of stone (the wooden 
bridge having been burnt) in 1176, and was finished in 1209, 
the course of the river being for the time turned another 
way by a trench dug for that purpose ; beginning (as it is 
supposed) east near Rotherhithe, and ending in the west near 
Battersea. It is 915 feet long, and 73 wide.'* 

London Stone, of the antiquity of this there is no memo- 
rial, save that it is mentioned m a gospel book, given to 
Christ Church, Canterbury, before the conquest. 

London Wall is supposed to have been originally built by 
Theodosius tlie elder, in the year 368. 

Long Acre, in 1552, was a fidd, and went by the name of 
the Seven Acres. 

Ludgatewas repaired in 1215, 1260, 1586, and 1669. 

Mansion House was begun in 1739, and finished in 1753, 
on the site of Stocks market. 

, St. Martin’s le Grand, so called from a lai^e college of 
seeular priests, founded in 1056, and suppressed in 1548. 

Merchant Taylors’ School was founded by that company, 
in 1561, It was burat in 1666. 

Mark Lane was originally Mart Lane,being a public mart. 

Mewse, so called from the king’s falcons there anciently 
kept, was now built for stables in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and queen Mary. The north side was rebuilt by George 11. 

The Minorics was an abbey of nuns of the order of St. 
Clare, suppressed in 1539, 30 Henry VIII. 

The Monumout was erected to perpetuate the memory 
of the Fire of London. It was begun in 1671, and finished 
in 1677. It is 15 feet in diameter, and 202*feet high, the 
exact distajacc of it from the spot where the fire first broke 
out. _ " 

Moor-Fields, in 1477, were a moorish rotten piece of 
ground, and impassable but for causeways made for that 
purpose, and so eo*Hiuued tiU 1605. 

Moor-Gate was built in 14 f5, and rebuilt in 1674. 

. Musmum, British, formerly Montagu House, w-as built 
in lti?7, by Ralph the first duke of that family — and was 
founded and endowed by Sir Hans Sloane, in 1753. 

. Newcastle House was built by the Marquis of Powis, in 

um. 

Newgate was first built about the reign of Henry I. or 
Stopben, and rebuilt in 1412. It was afterwards repaired in 
1631, and rebuilt in 1 672. 


* It ivas ir»ijroved in HUB. 
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New Inn was so called to distinguish it from the Old 
Inn belonging to the society in Seacoal Lane, near Fleet 
Ditch. 

New River was brought front Cbadwdl and Ainwell in 
Hertfordshire, to the reservoir near Islington, at the sole 
expense of Sir Hugh Middleton, Knight, in lulS, after five 
years’ labour. 

Paternoster-Row was so called from the Stationers, or 
Text- writers, who dwelt there, and who wrote ajd sold all 
sorts of books then in use, viz. ABC with the Palerno-ster, 
Ave, Creed, Graces, &c. There dwelt also turners of beads, 
and they were called Paternoster makers. 

St. Paul’s Church was first founded bvEthelberc, king of 
Kent, ill 610. It was burnt in. 1087 wirli most part cf the 
city, and was rebuilt soon after on stone arches. 7*iie steeple 
which was finished in 1222, was fired by lightning in 1441, 
and was again burnt, together with all the root of the enuren 
in 1561, by the negligence of aplamuer, confessed it 
on his death-bed though till then, it was tbonglu to ha've 
been done by lightning. Lastly, the whole chinch being 
burnt in the nre of London, 1666, was entirely rebuilt \\ 
Sir Christopher Wren. It was begun 1675, and finished in 
1711. 

St. Paulas School was built and endowed by Dr. John 
Collet, dean of St Paul’s, in 1512. 

Piccadilly was so called from the Piccadillos, i. e. the stiff 
collars, or bands, formerly worn, by which a taylor got an 
estate, and built the first houses there. 

Poultry Compter hath been a prison lime out of mind. 

Powds Hou^ was built by the Marquis of Powis, in queen 
Anne’s reign. 

Privy Garden wa^s so called because it was appropriated to 
the king’s private use, wdiile he resided at Whitehall. 

Queen’s Library was erected andfuiiiislied by queen Ca- 
roline, in 1737. 

C^tieen^s Palace, formerly Aldington, and then Buckingham 
house, being purchased and rebuilt by that duke in 1703. 
It was bought of Sir Charles Sbefn eld," Bart, by his present 
majesty (for queen Charlotte) in 1762. 

The Rolls was formerly the house of the converted .Tews, 
and was founded by Henry III. in 1223; but they being 
banished out of England, Edward IIL in 1377, annexed it 
to the office of the keeper of the roils in chancery. It was 
rebuilt by Sir Joseph Jekyll, at tOOOl c;xpenscs. 

Rood Lane was so called from a Rood placed there in St. 
Mary’s church-yard, while the old church v/as rebuilding, 

"S2 
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during wliich time the oblations made to this Rood were 
emploj ed towards building the church. 

Royal Exchange was erected by Sir Thomas Gresham, ’ 
jn 1567, on the site of 80 houses, and was so named by 
queom Elizabeth in person, by sound of a trumpet, &c. in 
1570. Being destroyed by the fire in 1666, it was rebuilt 
soon after at 66,0001. expense, king Charles 11. laying the 
first stone. 

The Savoy was first built by Peter, Earl of Savoy and 
Richmond, uncle to Henry III. in 1245. Afterwards hav- 
ing been purchased by Queen Eleanor, for her son, Edmund 
Earl of Lancaster, it was burnt by the rebels of Kent and 
Essex in enmity to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, in 
1381. It was rebuilt and made an hospital of St. John 
Baptist by Henry VlL about 1509, but was suppressed 
by Edward VL It was new founded by Queen Mary in 
1557 ,’»' 

Scotland Yard was so called from the buildings there 
being erected for the reception of the Kings of Scotland, 
when they came to the English parliament 

Shore Ditch derives its name, not as has been supposed 
from Jane Shore’s dying there, but from Sir John Shore or 
Shoreditch, its Lord of the manor in the reign of Edward IIL 

Sion College was founded at 30001. expense, and endow- 
ed with 160l. a year, by Dr. Thomas White, one of the 
residentiaries of St. Paul’s. The library was built by Mr. 
Jolni Simpson, rector of St. Olave, Hart Street. 

Smilhfield (i. e. a smeth or smooth ground) was used as 
n market in Fitz Stephen’s time, 550 years ago. It waa 
paved by the city at 1600l. expense, in 1614. 

Somerset House was built by the Duke of "Somerset, lord 
protector and uncle to Edward VL in 1549, and on his 
attainder it was forfeited to the crown. The back front was 
jebuilt on a design of Inigo Jones by his son-in-law Mr. 
Webb.f 

Spitial-fields were so called from the priory of St Mary 
(flissohed by Henry VIIL) where sermons were annually 
prcacherl in the Easter holidajrs, as they arc now at St. 
Briilc’s and thence are called Spittal Sermons. 

Staple Inn w^as once a hall fof the merchants of the Staple 
of wool, but has been an inn of court ever since 1415. 

I'he temple was founded by the knights Tempers in 

c 


f part of it was b'm’n<»d iu 1770. i?.] 

tlowu 1770, jvUou the present was hog u«. K. 
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1185, but they being suppressed in 1310, it was given by 
Edward III. to the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
they soon after leased it to the students of the law, in 
whose possession it has continued ever since. 

Temple Bar was built in 1670, 

Thavy’s Inn was formerly the house of Mr. John Thavy, 
in the reign of Edward TIL who let it as an inn to students 
of the law. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital was founded by Edward VI. in 1552. 

Tower (White) was built by William the Conqueror in 
1078, and in 1190 it w^as compassed with a wall and ditch. 
It was almost new built in 1637-8. Wild beasts were first 
kept there in 1235, three leopards being then sent by the 
emperor to Henry III. Gold was first coined there in 1 344, 
and criminals were first executed on Tower Hill in 1466. 

Walbrook was so called from a running water which 
entered the wall between Bishops’ Gate and Moor-Gate, and 
thence took its name. It ran through the city, with several 
windings, from north to south into the Thames, and had 
many bridges over it. It was afterwards vaulted over, paved, 
and built upon, so that it is now hid under ground. 

Westminster Abbey was built by Henry HI. and finished 
after 50 years’ labour, in 1270. Henry VIL built his chapel 
on the east side in 1502, at 14,OOOL expense. It was made 
a collegiate church by queen Elizabeth, in 1559, who at the 
jsame time founded the school. 

Westminster Bridge was built in 11 years and nine months, 
at 218,8001. expense^. 

Westminster Hall was built by William Rufus about 1097. 
The king’s palace, of which this was a part, was burnt in 
1512. The courts of law. were first fixed there in 1224. 

White Hall wa^ so named by Henry VIII. on its being 
forfeited to him by Cardinal Wolsey’s attainder. It was 
before called York Place, and was the palace of the arch- 
bishops of York. It was the residence of the King till 1697, 
when it was burned down. ^ 

Whitehall chapel was formerly the King’s banquetting 
house, and is all that remains of the palace there, to which 
it was added by James I. according to a design of Inigo 
Jones, 

Wood Street Compter has been always used as a prison, 

1767 , Nod. 


It was finished in 1150, and is said to have cost upwards of 400,0001, E ] 
s 3 
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LXIV. On Apostle-Spoojis and Peg-Tantards, 

Mr. Urban, 

We have certain terms or expressions which in a very 
little time will become obscure ; they are already obsolete, 
and in a few years may grow perfectly unintelligible* I 
would do to these, what Mr. Richard Warner proposes to 
do in respect of Shakespear, that is, prevent if possiblejj 
the total obscuration of those evanescent terms. Th6 
apostle- spoons are a sort of spoons in silver with round 
bits, very common in the beginning of the last century, but 
are seldom to be seen now. The set consists of a dozen, 
and each had the figure of ari apostle, with his proper ensign 
at the top* i have seen in my time, two or three sets, but 
at present they are scarce, being generally exchanged for 
spoons of a more modern form, and consequently melted down. 

Our ancestors were formerly famous for compotation 5 
their liquor was ale, and one method of amusing them- 
selves this way was with the peg-^^tankard. There are four 
or five of these tankards now remaining in this country, and 
t have lately had one of them in my hand. It had on the 
inside a row of eight pins one above another, from top to 
bottom. It held two quarts, (and was a noble piece of 
plate) so that there was a gill of ale, half a pint Winchester 
measure, between each peg. The law was, that every 
person that drank was to empty the space between pin and 
pin, so that the pins were so many measures to make the 
company all drink alike, and to swallow the same quantity 
of liquor* This was a contrivance for merriment, and 
at the same time a pretty sure method of making all the 
company drunk, especially if it be considped that the rule 
>yas, that whoever drank short of his pin, or beyond it, 
^as obliged to drink again, and even as ofeep as to the next 
pin. And it was for this reason, that in archbishop Anselm’s 
canons, made in the council or London, A.D. 1102, priests 
were enjoined not to go to drinking bouts, nor to drink to pegs. 
I'be words are, ^ ut Presbyteri non eant ad potationes, ^lec 
ud pinnas Wilkins, Concil. L p. 382^. This shews 

the antiquity of the invention, as well as the evil tendency 
of It ; and as it must have been some time before the abuse 
and inconvenience of the practice was noted, so as to be 
made a matter of prohibitory injunction, we must suppose 


^ Owr Saxon ancestors, pys Kapin, were so a<l<licted to drunkenness, that 
they were wont to drink out of large cups and take great draughts, till 
Edgar, in nrder to reform this abuse, ordered certain marks to be made in 
their cups at a ooriain height, aboyo which th<»y were fi)rl)iddcn to dll undef 
^ l»everc peuaHy. B* 
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that tliese tankards were at least as old as the Nownan Con- 
quest; perhaps might be introduced by those joliy fellows 
the Danes, The word tankard it is thought comes from the 
Dutch Tankaerd, and probably it may, but gu^re, whether 
the Dutch word may not, by a transposition *of letters, be 
the Latin canthmms. Such metathesises are frequent,and par- 
ticularly in our language. Thus, though I meet with the 
VfoxAgaleo^ andgufo, as Latin for a gallon in our monkish writers, 
yet I conceive the original of the English word gallon to be 
lagena^ and that the monkish terms were formed upon the 
English word. To ^ve a third instance, Mr. Johnson and 
Mr* R* Warner deduce Argosie from the ship Argo ; the 
authors of the Monthly Review incline rather to think it 
comes from the old Italian, in which any thing watchful, or 
vigilant was termed an Argo, from Juno's spy, Argus. But 
now, there is a third etymology, which seem as plau- 
sible as either of the above, for in Sir P* Rycaut’s Survey 
of the Ottoman Empire, it is suggested, that this sea-vessel 
might be denominated from the little republic of Ragusa, 
Argosie being only a transposition of Ragusie* 

Yours, &c. 

jyethyshife^ Aug. 15 . T. Row. 

’ ms, Sept 


Further thmghU an the Peg-‘Tmkari. 

Unwilling as I am to extend the former memoir to an 
indecent and inconvenient length, I chose to drop it where 
I did with a design of resuming it. 

It has beem shewn that the Feg^Tankard, or in this case 
the Pin^Tankardj was very early, and also very generally 
known amongst and therefore it is most natural to think, 
fhat allusions to it would not be uncommon in our ordinary 
discourse. It is a saying with us, that a persm ii in a merry 
this, I conceive, was borrowed from the tankard, being as 
much as to say he has drank tp such a pin as to make himself 
cheerful and merry. Another expression is, to take a person a 
peg lower^ by which we mean to humble or abase him in like 
manner as the liquor is made to diminish by a peg at a time, 
in the tankard. Mens. Du Fresne in his Gloss, v. Pinna, 
cites archbishop Anselm’s canon of A.D. 1102. Necadpimias 
hibant, and conjectures, ^ forte^ legendum pilas^ because 
pila he finds signifies sometimes taberna, a tavern, or 
drinking house. But this is a most unhappy conjecture, as 
the sense is so plain and intelligible without it, and that all 
the MSS. agree iu writing pmwas; and so Mr. Johnson, in 
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his Collection of Ecclesiastical Laws, &c. translates the 
canon without scruple, that priests go not to drinking 
bouts, 7ior drink to pcgs?^ However, Sir, as this Frenchman, 
and I may add the Benedictines, who have suffered his 
conjecture to pass without animadversion, knew little of 
ale, nor ever saw one of these tankards in their lives, they 
are entirely excusable, to do them justice, upon this head# 

1 am, Sir, Yours, Sec. 

T. Row# 

1768, Oct. 


LXV. On the General Use and Introduction of Tobacco. 

I OFTEN think it very wonderful, Mr, Urban, that a thing 
so unnatural^s the use of tobacco in smoking, should pre-* 
yail so generally over the face of the whole earth. I call it 
pnnataral, because nothing seems to lead to H, that to many 
it is ’most disagreeable, and that others find it so dijEcult to 
learir ii, whilst some, after many repeated trials, can never 
master it at alU And yet you find the practice of smoking 
tobacco in the north, and in the south, in the east, and m 
the west In those immense regions of Siberia and Tartary, 
China, Japan, Indostan, Persia, Africa, America, and 
almost universally in the continent and islands of Europe. — - 
In most places, the usage is common to all ranks, and to 
both sexes. 

The Chinese pretend they have known the use of tobacco 
manyages^; and for what length of time the Americans 
have had it amongst them, cannot, I suppose, be discovered,* 
but most anciently without doubt; possibly they might bring 
it with them from the cast, from Tartary, when first tliey 
migrated from thence to the continent oPi America. To be 
a little more particular, as to its introduction amongst us ; 
Stow says, tobacco was brought into England about the 
20 Eliz. or 1578, and that Sir Walter Kaleigh was the 
first that brought tobacco in *^se, when all men wondered 
what it meant. But afterwards, in the same page he tells 
ns, tobacco was first brought, and made known in England 
by Sir John Hawkins, about the year 1565t, but not used 
by Englishmen in many years after, though at this day com- 
monly used by most men, and many women.’* This was 
about the year 1631, in the^reign of James L when, however, 
fhe use pf the herb was under disgrace, Stow, in the index, 

„ r 

^ Bon>« Tr^yetsi 11. p. 68. 

f Or. Brookes says it is balled' tObacco^erom the island of Tobago, fro«^ 
whence it was brought ia the year 1560# But (lusBro, as to the date. 
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calling it a stinking weed so mncli abu^-cd to God\ 
dishonour,” But the king himself also greatly discounter 
nanced the use of it^ and even wrote against it; and the 
gentleman who made the following will was heartily dv-^ 
siroiis, as it should seem, of conouning with his majesty 
in suppressing its use. Peter Campbell, a Derbyshire 
gentleman, made his will ^20 Oct. l6l6, and therein has the 
following very extraordinary clause, Now for all such 
household goods, at Darley, whereof John Hoson hath an 
inventory, my will is, that my son Roger shall have them 
all tow^ard housekeepinge, on this condition, that yf at any 
time hereafter, any of his brothers or sisters'^ shall fynd 
him takeing of tobacco^ that then he or slic so fynding him, 
and making just prooffe thereof to my executors, shall 
have the said goods, or the full valewe thereof, according 
as they shall be praysed, which said goods shall presently 
after my death be valewed and praysed by my executors fo^r 
that purpose.” 

I am, Sir, &c« 

1769, Jpril % Row, 


JliXVI. Great Entertainments given by Archbishop Parker, at Caah 
terbury, extracted from Speed^s Life of that Prelate, 

Archbishop Parker, who was advanced to the See of 
Canterbury in 1559, visited his Cathedral and diocese in 
1560, 1565, 1570, and 1573. 

In 1564 he finished the repairs of his noble palace and 
great hall at Canterbury, both being in decay, partly by 
fire and partly by time, which cost him above 14001. which 
is equal to near ten times that sum in these days. This hall, 
built by Archbishop Hubert, in the ISth century, was 
famous in history for the great feasts that had been made 
there by Archbishops and Abbots in former times, in par- 
ticular, at the nuptial feast of King Edward I. in 1290, at 
the installation of the Abbot of St. Austin’s in 1309; at the 
inthionizatjon of George Nevill, Archbishop of Yoik, in 
1464; and of Archbishop Warham, in 1504, when Edward 
duke of Buckingham acted as Lord High Steward of his 
Household ; and lastly, for the entertainment given by that 
Archbishop in 1519, to the Emperojr Charles V# Henry VIIL 
Queen Catharine, &c. 


^ There w£re five brothers and three sisters, so that h^ must have ha^ 
eyes upon hini. 




5(6fi Eiitertamnenis at Canterbury, 

In 1565, Archbishop Parker gave three entertainmentl in 
this hall at Whitsuntide (which lasted three days) on Trimly 
Sunday, and in Assize-time, At the two first of these the 
Archbishop himself sat in the midst of the uppermost table; 
on his left hand the mayor, &c* and so on one side of the 
ball, a continued row of men according to their rank filled 
the other tables; and ou his right hand sat only some noble 
women and ladies of quality, the whole length of the 
hall, corresponding to the row of men on the other side;, 
which order of placing the women was observed in honour 
of the Queen, The first rank of guests being risen, and 
the tables cleared, they were furnished again and filled the 
second time. At the last feast, which was grander than all 
the rest, the Archbishop entertained the two iudges who 
went that circuit,’^ the Attorney-general, the* High'^sheriff, 
with all who met at these assizes, as Justices of the l^eace^ 
Advocates, and common Lawyers, and all the rest of Proc- 
tors and Atlornies; who all (with a promiscuous company) 
in troops came in. The hall was set forth with much plate 
of .silver and gold, adorned with rich tapestry of Flanders, 
and dainties or all sorts were served in excellent order by 
none but the Archbishop’s servtmts, the table being often 
the same day furnished afresh with new guests. While the 
ladies nobly entertained in inner parlours by Mrs. 
Parker, the hall being now filled only with gentlemen, 
Otfierwisc, at these feasts, it was the Archbishop’s custom 
in honour of matrimony, to entertain both men and their 
wives* Of this noble hall and palace, now within iSlOO years, 
tliere is lilUo or nothing left except a few ruins. 

On Whitsunday, 1570, and the two followiug days, ibis 
Ardibisbop feasted the citizens of Canterbury and their 
wives in the same manner as he had done before ; and on 
Trinity Sunday (after consecrating Bishop *Curteis of Chi**- 
Chester) he made another most Archiepiscopal Feast, 
inviting another Archbishop, (viz. Grindal of York, who* 
rame thither for confirmalionX to be his guest; besides 
whom were present Horn, Bishop of Wuichesler, and 
Ciirtcis aforesaid, of Chichester. At the lower table sat all 
the ministers and servants whatsoever, even the children,, 
who belonged to that church; and at the remotest tables^ 
Imt in the same hall, in sight, sat the poor of both sexes of 
tbe hospitals of St, Johw’s and llarbledown* Qn July 11, 


* this rYavfts fUat the jndpjrs fif Assize thrYi rattie to Cantcrbiuy, though 

It wa» ihutt a Comity iu it&ulf, being so made in MpOI. 
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being Assize-time, the Judges, High-sbeiijfF, Gentlemen, 
»nd the common sort, were ail feasted by the Arclibi&bojj 
in a splendid manner, as before. Soon after Bishop Sandys, 
of Worcester, elect of London, came to Canteibury to be 
confirmed. The Archbishop, on his return, lodged ibo 
first night at Sittingbourn, and the next night (after dining 
at Gravesend) came to Lambeth in barges by the Thames, 
with all his familj^ 

Sept. 7, 3573, being Q. Elizabeth’s birth-day. Arch- 
bishop Parker entertained her majesty, and as many 
Noblemen, as were present at Aichbishop Warham's 
entertainment in the same hall 54 years before. The Arch- 
bishop (to use his own words, in a letter to Archbishop 
Grindal, of York) met her Highness as she was coming 
to Dover, upon Folkestone Down. 1 left her at Dover, 
and came home to Bekesburu that night; and after that 
wont to Canterbury to receive her majesty there. Which 
I did, with the bishops of Lincoln and Rochester and 
my Suffragan £of Dover] at the west door. Where, after 
the Grammarian had made his oration to her upon her horse^ 
back, she alighted. W^e then kneeled down, and said the 
Psalm, Detes misereatur^ in English; with certain other 
Collects briefly; and that in our ebimers and rochets. The 
<^uire, with the and Prebendaries, stood on either 
aide of the eflurebi and brongb^ her m^etty up with a 
square song, she going under a canopy borne by four of 
ber temporal Knights, to fier traverse placed by the com- 
munion board. Where she heard even-song, and after 
departed to her lodging at St. Austin’s, whither I waited 
upon her. from thence I brought certain of the council;^ 
^nd divers of the court, to my house to supper, and gave 
them 14 or 15 dishes, furnished with two messes, at my Tong 
table ; whereat sat about 20. And in the same chamber a 
third mess, at a square table, whereat sat 10 or 1^. My 
Jess hall having three long tables furnished with ray officers, 
and with the guard, and others of the court. And so her 
Majesty came eveiy Sunday to church to hear the sermon; 
and upon the Monday it pleased her Highness to dine in my 
great hall thoroughly furnished with the Council, French- 
men, Ladies, Gentlemen, and the Mayor of the town, with 
his Brethren, &c. Her Highness sitting in the midst, 
having two French Ambassadors *[6 ondius, and Mothe- 
Penelon] at the end of the tabfe, and four Ladies of Honour 
the other end. And so three messes were served by her 
Nobility at waiting, her Gentlemen and Guard bringing 
her dishes,” 8cc. On which the Archbishop of York, in kia 
ftusweri made this reflection; Your Gmce’s iargf 
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drscription of the entertainment at Canterbury, did so 
lively set forth the matter, that in i-cading thereof, I almost 
thought myself to be one of your guests there, and as it 
were beholding the whole order of all things done there* 
Sir, I think it shall be hard for any of our coat to do the 
like for one hundred years, and how long after God 
knoweth/^ 

In this progress Lord Treasurer BurgUley was lodged 
with Mr. Pearson, the eleventh Prebendary, who, the 
Archbishop says, had a fine house,’^ [now Dr. Curleis’s.]} 

1770, Ang* 


XXVII* Account of the ancient Palaces and Houses belonging to 
the See of Canterbury, from Strype, Lambard, &c. 

1. The Manor of Bekesburn, anciently called Livingsburn, 
was given to Christ Church, Canterbury, after the year 
1400, Thomas Goldstone, a Prior of that Church, Imd a 
great Builder, in 1508, built the Manor-house for a Man- 
sion for the Priors, and a chapel annexed, and a new Hall 
adjoining to the Dormitory, and several other edifices there. 
At the dissolution this w^as alienated, and given to Sir John 
Gage, complroller of the King’s household, who exchanged 
it with Abp. Cranmer for the Manor of Bishopsburn, and 
so it returned to the church again from whence it had beer^ 
for some time severed; only the owners changed. Bekes- 
burn was healthfully and conveniently sealed, J.ying an easy 
distance from Canterbury, whensoever the Archbishops 
tvore minded to be retired. Abp, Cranme;: made consider- 
able buildings there, and probably would have done more^ 
had he continued in his prelacy. In the year 1552, he 
finished the Oate-house, still standing, as appears from the 
north and south sides thereof, wherein are two stones, set in 
the bnck-work, with the letters of bis name, T. C. and 
coat of arms, and motto, Nosce te ipsum et Deum; to- 

f ether with the date 1553. Abp. Cranmer appropriated his 
lanor-house and bis parsonage- barn here for harbour and 
lodgings for the poor, sick, and maimed soldiers that c’ame 
from the wars of Bologne, ^c. appointing them an almoner, 
a physician, and a surgeon; besides the common alms of 
his household that were bestowed on the poor of the coun- 
try, Archbishop Parker took great delignt in this palace, 
and in 1572, added the last finishing strokes to it. On the 
•greai giite are tlie awns of Parker 'alone, and the dale 1572^^ 
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this label about the crest, Mundus transit etConcopiscen- 
TJA Ejus; all of them cut in wood; which makes it probable, 
that this archbishop, besides what buildings or reparations 
he made here, did the inward work, the gate, the doors, 
the wainscot, &c. Abp. Abbot, of later times, lived ia 
Bekesburn some years, and preached in the parish-church 
there on Sunday mornings ; of which they had a pleasant 
story; that there were two country fellows met; the one 
told the other he was making haste to Bekesburn church, 
where he was told a great man preached : he thought it was 
Sir Henry Palmer, who was the greatest man he knew in 
the parish. This palace was demolished in the year 16 j 8, 
and no part of it is left standing atthis day, but only a long row 
of plain brick buildings, called, The gate-house, now Mr- 
Peckham’s, which was the entrance into the palace. The 
very foundations of all the rest are digged up- Out of the 
materials of this palace some other houses were built not far 
off ; on some stones whereof still remain the arms of Christ 
Church, Canterbury ; and in the glass windows may be 
seen the rebus of Thomas Goldstone, the prior- 

2. FORD, in the parish of Chislet, the most ancient seat 
of the Archbishops, was also pulled down in 1658, and the 
bricks, timber, and other materials sold. Here was also a 
large park- Archbishop Cranmer often resided there, though 
the situation is not healthy# 

8- MAIDSTONE Palace was given by William de Corn- 
wall, to Archbishop Langton. It now belongs to Lord 
Romney. 

4, At CHARING was an ancient seat, much augmented by 
Archbishop Morton. The ruins are still remaining. 

5, SALTWOOD-castle, near Hythe, built by the Ro- 
mans, was given to the See of Canterbury in 1036, and was 
much beautified mnd enlarged by Archbishop Courtney, who 
also inclosed a park about it, and made it his usual place of 
residence- It now belongs to Sir Brook Bridges, and is 
venerable in decay. 

6, At ALDINGTON wdk a fair seat, much enlarged by 
Archbishop Morton. It had also a park and chace for deer, 
called Aldington Frith. The great Erasmus was rector of 
the parish, being presented to it by Archbishop Wafbam. 

7, At WINGHAM was a good house, where Archbishop 
Winchelsea entertained and lodged King Edward I. And 
Archbishop Reynolds in 1 324, •entertained King Edward IL 
The Manor is now Earl Covvper’s. 

8, WROTHAM-House was pull&d down by Archbishop 
Islip, and the materials employed in finishing Maidstone 
pnlace* At this house^ in 1188, Archbishop Richard, 
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(Becketts sxtccessor) had such a terrible dteam^ that th^ 
tright occasioned his death. The manor annexed now be- 
longs to William James, Esq. 

£». At TEYNHAM was an ancient scat, where Archbishop 
Hubert died in 122 U The Manor is now Lord Teynham’sf 

10. KNOWLE (near Sevenoak) was left to the See of 
Canterbury by Archbishop Bourchier, who added much to 
its magnificence. Archbishop Morton also built here. It ia 
now the seat of the Duke of Dorset. 

U. OTFORD was a magnificent palace, built by Arch- 
bishop Warham, at 35,000l. expense, he having taken 
offence at the citizens of Canterbury, where otherwise he 
designed to have built such a stately palace as should have 
been a lasting monument of his great wealth and glory. 

All the above> with the Manors belonging to themi 
(Bekesburn excepted) were exchanged by Archbishop 
Cninmor with King Henry VIII. for other lands, « To 
extinguish the passions of such as looked with regret and 
desipjs upon the patrimony of the church.’^ 

12. CANTERBURY-Palace, given to the See by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, and afterwards rebuilt by Archbisliops 
Hubert, Boniface, Langton, and Parker, was destroyed in 
the time of the usurpation. 

So that the Archbishops have now no Palace or House 
remaining in their own Diocese, and only Lambeth and 
Croydon out of it, both of which are in the Diocese of 
Winchester. 

1770, Nov. 


LXVIIL On the ancient manner of taking refuge for Murder oat 
Felony in the Cinque Ports. Extract<*d fnmf Mr. James Hiuih 
tnond's Collections of the Antiquities of Dover, Folio 14 and 15* 
From the Cuatomall of the Cinque Ports. Corrected and amended 
in the Reigns of Henry the 7 th and 8th. 

And when any shall flee into the church or church-yard 
for felony, claiming thereof the privilege, for any action of 
bis life, the head-ofl&cer of the same liberty, where the 
>aid church or church-yard is, with ins fellow-jurats, ot 
eor 9 uers of the same liberty, shall come to him, and shaU 
ask him the cause of being there, and if he will not confess 
felony, he shall be hatd out of the said sanctuary; and if he will 
confess itmnediately it shaft be entered in record, and 

his goods and chattels shaft be forfeited, and he shall lariy 
there forty days; pr before, if he will, he shall make his 
abjuration in form following, before the head-oflicer, whe 
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shall BAiign to’ hinj the port of his passage, and after bis 
abjaration, there shall be delivered mito him by the bead- 
officer, or his assignees, a cross, and proclamation shall be 
made, that while he be going by the highway towards the 
port to him assigned, he shall go in the King s peace, and 
that no man shall grieve him in so doing, on pam to forfeit 
his goods and chattels; and the said felon shall lay his 
right hand on the book and swear this : — You hear, Mr. 
Coroner, that I, A, B. a thief, have stolen such a things 
or have killed such a woman, or man, or a child, 
and am the King's felon ; and for that I have done many 
evil deeds and felonies in this same his land, I do abjure 
and forswear the lands of the Kings of England, and 
that I shall haste myself to the port of Dover, which you 
have given or assigned me ; and that I shall not go out of 
the highway ; and if I do, I will that I shall be taken as a 
thief, and the King’s felon ; and at the same place I shall 
tarry but one ebb and flood, if I may have passage ; and 
if I cannot have passage in the same place,' I shall go every 
day into the sea to my knees, and above, attempting myself 
to go every day to my knees, and above, crying, Passage 
/or the hve qf God^ and King N his sake ; and if I may 
not within forty days together, I shall get me again into the 
dturch, as the King’s felon • 

So God me help and by this bpok according to year 

' Judgment,'’ 

And if a clerk, flying to the church for felony, affirming 
himself to be a clerk, be shall not abjure the realm, but 
yielding himself to the laws of the realm, shall enjoy the 
liberties of the church, and shall be delivered to the ordi* 
tiary, to be safe kept in the convict prison, according tp the 
i^udable custom of the realm of England. 

1771 , Aug. 



LXIX. Artifice of the Tlio^ in founding Cities and Castles 
exploded. 

Mr. Urban, 

The story goes, that Dido or Eliza, upon her arrival In 
Africa, after her flight from Tyre, purchased as much land 
of the natives of the former place as, she could cover or ra- 
Aer inclose, with an ox's hide and thereupon cut the hide 
into thongs, and included a much larger space than the sel- 
lers pxpectpd j and that from thence \he place, which after- 
wards became the citadel of Carthage, was called Bursa^ 
Bursa ;dgnifying an * ox's hide.’ This tale, which is either re- 
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iatcd or alluded to by Appian and Dionysius the geographer‘s 
amongst the Greeks, and by Justin, Virgil, Silius Italicus, and 
others of the Latins, has no foundation, I apprehend, in the 
truth of history, and indeed is generally exploded by the 
learned. However, let us sec how later writers have con- 
ducted themselves in respect thereof; it was a subtile pleas- 
ing artifice, and they were very unwilling not to make use of 
it, fotthe embellishment of their respective works. 

First, Sigebert, Monk of Gemblours, who flourished A. 
1 100, has applied it to Hengist, the first Saxon King of Kent, 
jsaying, that the place purchased of the British King, and 
inclosed by him, was called Ccistellum Corrigite^ or the^ Castle 

0 f the Thovg ; but now, there being several more of the name 
of Thong, ot Tong in England, as in Kent, Lincolnshire, 
Shropshire, and Yorkshire, (Doncaster being written in 
8axon Thongeccaster,) the story has been applied to most, 
if not all of them and with equal justice, being probably 
false in regard to them all. It is true, Sigebert knew no- 
thing of the Greek authors above-mentioned, but then he 
was vvMl acquainted with Justin and Virgil ; and the same 
may be ‘said of Jeflfrey, of Monmouth, A. 11.59, who has 
tlic same story, and, if he foUowe<l not Sigebert, which is 
highly probable, took it from one of the Latin authors. 

Secondly, Saxo Grarimuiticus, who wrote about A* 1170, 
has applied the story to lvarns,t making him use the same 
artifice in respect of iJolla, and by iliat means getting a 
footing in Britain, which he became muster of for twoyears.| 
Saxo might take it either from Jcirrcy or Sigebert; or Jus* 
tin, if you please, as he made great use of this author. We 
can account very rationally, you observe, Mr. Urban, for 
the proceedings of these three authorwS, Sigebert, Jeffrey, 
and Saxo Grauimaticns, but wbal shall wo say, thirdly, |i| 
an affair of the like kind in the East Indies? There uT 
a tradition,” Hamilton says, p. I3t». tiiat the Portuguese 
circumvented the King of Guzml, as Dido did the Afri- 
cans, when they gave her leave to build Carthage, by 
desiring no more ground to buitd their cities than could be 
circumscribed in an ox’s hide, wdiich having obtained, they 
cut into a line thong of a great length,” &c. The Indians 
knew nothing of the authors above-mentioneck nor probably 
did those Portuguese who first made the settlement at Di». 

1 am of opinion, therefore, that as Hamilton calb,|| only a 


^ SoMi liftTSjbardc’s Top«gr?i.pIi. Diet. p. 16, Camdeni 569. 

' f It is a bad omen, that these authors do not agree iu the per-son ^ny more 
than otli<*r8 do in respect of tho place.. 

, { Saxo G ram. p. 176, 
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tradition, this tradition was set on foot long after the 
time, and perhaps by scSne ot the first missionaries that 
went thither, who, we may suppose, had often heard or 
read of the like fabulous narrations in Europe, and accord- 
ingly invented this at Guzerat for the amusement of their 
countrymen. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

1771, T. Row. 


LXX. Account of the Burning and Rebuilding of the Church at 
Canterbury, in the year 1 174-. From the Latin of Gervase, one 
of the Monks, who was an Ev e-\Vitnes&. 

On the 5th of September, in the year of grace 1174, 
about nine o’clock, the wind blowing from the south with a 
fury almost beyond conception, a fire biokc out before the 
church gate, Lv wtii(‘b three small houses were almost burnt 
down. Willie the citizens were thcie employed in extin-t 
guisfaing the tlames, the sparks and ashes, whirled aloit by 
the violfence of the storm, were lodged on the church, and, 
l^y force of the wind, insinuating themselves between 
the of the Lead, settled on the planks which were 

almok rotten, and thus, by degrees, the heat increasing, 
the decayed joists were set on fire; but the finely painted 
ceiling underneath, and the lead covering above, con- 
cealed the flame. Meantime, the three small houses being 
pulled down, the people returned home. No one being 
yet apprized* of the fire in the church, the sheers of lead 
4egan, by degrees, to melt; and, on a sudden, tlie flames 
just appearing, there w'as a great cry in the church-yard, 
Alas I alas ! the church is on lire.” Many of the laity ran 
together with the monks, to draw water, to bring axes, to 
mohnt ladders, all eager to succour Christ Chinch, nowjubt 
on the point of destruction. They reached the rouf^ but 
behold ! all was filled with a horrible smoke and a scorciiing 
flame. In despair, therefore, they were obliged to consult 
their own safety by retiring. And now, the joints of the 
rafters being consumed, the half-burnt timbers fell into the 
choir; sc'aLs of the monks were set on fire, and on ail 
sides the calamity increased. In this conflagration, that glo- 
rious choir niiide a woudeiful and awful appearance. The 
flames ascended to agreat height, anckhe pillars of the church 
were damaged or destroyed. Great numbers applied lo the 
VOL. I. 
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oriiauients of the church, and tore down the palls, and hang- 
ings, some to steal, others to preserve thenj. llie chests 
of relics, thrown from the lofty beam upon the pavemenf, 
were broken, and the relics scattered; but lest they 
should be consumed, they were collected and laid up 
by the brethretu Some there were, who, inflamed with a 
wicked and diabolical avarice, saved the goods of the church 
from the fire, but did not scruple to carry them away. Thus 
the house of God, hitherto delightful like a paradise of 
pleasure, then lay contemptible in the ashes of the fire. 
The people, astonished, and in a manner fi antic for grief, 
tore their hair, and uttered some enormous reproaches 
against the Lord and his saints, namely, the patrons of the 
tihurch. There were laymen, as well as mpuKs, who would 
rather have died than have seen the chtwfdk of Ood so 
miserably perish; for not only the choir, but also the in- 
firmary, with St Mary’s Chapel, and some other offices 
of t|je Couvt% were reduced to ashes. The calamities of 
Canterbury were no less lamentable than those of Jerusa- 
Jem of old under the tears and lamentations of Jeremiah. 
The grief and distress of the sons of the church were so 
great, that no one can conceive, i^elate, or write them; but, 
to relieve their miseries, they fixed the altar, such as it was, 
in the «avc of the church, where they howled, rather than 
sung, matins and vespers* The patrons of the church, St. 
Dunstaa and St. Elphege, were, with incredible grief and 
anguish, taken from tlicir tombs, and placed, as decently 
as 'possible, in the nave of the church, at the altar of the 
holy cross. Mcuuwhile, the brethren consulted how, and 
by what method, the ruined church might ^be rejiaired. 
Architects, both French and English, were therefore assem- 
bled : but they disagreed in their opinions; some undertook 
to repair, while others, on the contrary, affirmed that the 
whole church must be taken down, if the monks wished to 
<Kvell in safety. This, though true, overwhelmed them with 
grief. Among the architects thc^re was one William of Sens, 
a man of great abilities, and a most curious workman in 
wood and kone. Neglecting the rest, him they chose for 
the undertaking. Patiently, though not willingly, they 
agreed to take down the ruined choir. Attention was given 
to the procuring stones from abroad. He made most 
ingenious machines for loading and unloading sitps, for 
drawing the mortar and stones. He delivered, also, to the 
nmm% who were asseipbled, models for cutting the stones ; 


^ JXow calk'd thu Grctni CvurU 
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Und, in like manner, he made many other preparations. The 
choir, therefore, devoted to destruction, was taken down, 
and nothing more was done for the whole first year. 

• . . In the year ensuing, Master William erected four 
ipillars, two on each side. Winter being over, he placed 
two more, that on either side there might be tliree in a row ; 
upon which, and the other wall of the aisles, he neatly 
turned arches and a vault; that is, three keys on each side* 
By the key I mean the whole roof, as the key placed in the 
middle seems to close and strengthen the parts on each side. 
This was the employment of the second year. 

In the third year, he placed two pillars on each side, the 
two last of which he decorated with marble columns; and, 
because the choir and the crosses vpere there to meet, he 
made them the principal. On them key-stones being 
placed, and an arch turned, from the great tower as far as 
the before-mentioned pillars, that is, as far as the cross, 
he introduced in the lower cloister several marble columns ; 
above which he made another cloister of different materials, 
and upper windows ; after that, three keys of a great arch, 
.namely, from the lower to the crosses ; all which seemed 
to us, and to every one, inimitable, and in the highest 
degree praiseworthy. 

Thus the third year ended, and the fourth began ; in the 
summer of which, beginning at the cross, he erected ten 
pillars, that is, five on each aide. Adorning the two first, 
opposite to the two others, with marble columns, he made 
them the principal On these ten he placed arches and 
•vaults. Both the cloisters and the upper windows being 
ffinished, while he was preparing his machines for turning 
the great arch, at the beginning of the fifth year, the scaf- 
fold on a sudden gave way, and he came to the ground from 
the height of iRe crown of the upper arch, which is fifty 
feet. Being grievously bruised, he was utterly unable to 
attend to the work. No one but himself received the least 
hurt Either the vengeance of God, or the envy of the 
Devil, wreaked itself on him alone. Master William, being 
thus hurt, entrusted the completion of the work to a certain 
ingenious monk who was overseer of the rough masons ; 
which occasioned him much envy and ill-will The archi- 
tect, nevertheless, lying in bed, gave orders what was first, 
and what last, to be done. A roofi, therefore, was made be- 
.tween the four principal pillars; at the key of which roof 
the choir and the crosses seem, in ajnanner, to meet. Two 
roofs, also, one on each side, were made before winter; 
b,ut the weather, being extremely rainy, would not suffer 
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nioro to bo dotie. In the foiirLli yc;n* ibore mi eclipse 
of the sun on the i.lh of Soptciiibor, at .six oV-iock, a few 
uioiiLli^ boforo llie aiclntcci’r* accidoiit. At length, rinding 
no bcntfitfroiii the skill <nul iittciuion of Ins surgeons, he 
giue up the woik, and, crossing the sea, went home to 
France- 

In the bunnner of the fifth year, another William, an 
Englisbinan, succeeded the first William in ihe care of the 
woik; a man ot a diminutive stature, but in \arious ways 
extremely ingenious and honebt. He finiblied both the 
north and the south cross, and turned the roof which is 
over the high aliar, which, when every thing was prepared, 
could not be done the year before, on account of the rains. 
At the oast end, also, he laid the foundation of the chapel 
of the Holy Tiinity, wliere St. I'homas first solemnized 
mass, and used to indulge himself in teais and prayers, in 
the undercroft of which lie had been so many years buried, 
'wheie GOD, through his merits, wrought many miracles; 
where rich and [)Oor, kings and )>iincca, worshipped him, 
from whence the sound of fais praise went forth into all the 
world. In digging this foundation. Master William was 
obliged to lake out the bones ol several holy monks, which, 
being carefully collected, were rc-interred in a large trench, 
in the angle betuecn the chapel and the inliimarv toward.^ 
the south. This done, and the foundatio.i of the outer walfl 
heinii made exiiviiK ly siiong of .stone and mortar, he built 
tlie wail of the iindtMcioli a.s high as the bases ol the win- 
dows. '/lii.s was the business of the fifth year, and the 
beginning of the sixth ; but the spring of this now ?j>proach- 
ing, and tlie .season of working being* at hand, the monks 
were inlkam'd with a most eager desire to piopare the 
clioir, so that they might enter it at the next Kastcr, The 
architect used his utmost elfort to fulfil the wishes of the 
convent He also built the three altars of the chancel. 
He carefully prepared a phice of rest for St. Dunstau'^ 
and St Elplicget* A w’ooden^wall, too, for keeping out 
the weather, was placed across \he cast end, betw^ecn the 
last pillars but one, containing three windows. They were 
desirous to enter the choir, though with great labour and 
too much haste it was scarcely prepared, on Faster Eve. 
But because every thing that w'as to be done on that Sabbath 
day, could not, on account of that solemnity, be fully 
done, in, a proper, decent "manner, it was necessary that 


^ died in P88. F* 

f iai)Jaeg‘c wtts stoued to death by tUo Panes at Greenwich, in lOlSJ. E* 
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tiie holy fathers, our patrons, St. Dunstan and St, Elphege, " 
the fellow-exiles of the monks, should be removed before 
that day into the new choir*. Prior Alan, therefore, taking 
with him nine brethren of the church on whom he could rely, 
lest there should be any disturbance or inconvenience, went 
one night to the tombs of the saints, and, locking the doors 
of the church, gave directions to take down the shrine which 
surrounded them. The monks and the servants of the 
church, in obedience to the commands of the prior, took 
down that structure, opened the stone coffins of those saints, 
and took out their relics, and carried them into the vestry. 
Taking out also the vestments in which they were wrapped, 
by length of time in a great measure decayed, the 3 ' covered 
them with more decent palls, and bound them with linen 
girdles. The saints, thus prepared, were carried to their 
altars, and placed in wooden coffins, inclosed in lead. The 
coffins, also, strongly hound with iron hoops, were secured 
with stone. tombs, soldered in molten lead^. Queen Edivaf, 
also, who, after the fire, was placed under the altar of the 
holy cross, was in like manner carried into the vestry. These 
things were transacted* on the Thursday betoie Easter, 
namely, on the 17th day of April. 

Next day, when this translation of the saints came to the 
knowledge of the whole convent, they w^ere greatly sur* 
prised and, offended, as this w’as presumptuously done with- 
out the concurrence of the convent ; for they had proposed 
(as was proper*) to translate these fathers with great and de- 
vout solemnity. They therefore summoned the prior, and 
those who were with him, before the venerable Richard 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on account of the injury pre- 
sumptuously offered to them and to the holy patrons of the 
church. Matters were carried to such a length, that both 
the prior and t)?ose who were with him were very near being 
obliged to resign their offices ; but, by the mediation of the 
archbishop and other persons of consequence, a proper sa- 
tisfaction and submission being previously made, the con- 
vent was prevailed upon to forgive them. Harmony, there- 
fore, being restored between the prior and the convent on 
the holy Sabbath, the archbishop, in his cope and mitre, \vent 


♦ Tj;i Hemy tbr' VII/s reign (loOS).rivc iiundred and twenty years aftej: 
Punstan’s deatii, on a pretence that he lay at Gla&touuuvy, ArcIihJ^hop Wai'- 
ham had his toiub opened, and his botly was found jn->l as Gervas'c here dc- 
iterihcs it. His skull V\a& then set hi preserved as a lelic. The 

tomb Was taken down at th* lieforinatloxi. iJ, 
f The mother of Edred, 

^ T P 
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at the head of the convent in their surplices, according to 
the cnsiotn of the church, to the new altar, and, liaving 
blessed Jt, ho witli a hymn entered the new choir. Coming to 
that part of the church which is opposite to the martyrdom 
of Si/rhoinas, he look from one of the monks the pyx, 
with the eucliarisc which used to liang over the high altar, 
vhich the tuclibibhop with great reverence carried to the 
high altar of the new choir. The other offices of that fes-^ 
tival were, as is usual on that day, solemnl}" and devoutly 
performed. This being over, the mitred prelate standing 
at the altar, the bells ringing, began Tc Dcmn. The con- 
vent with great joy of heart joining in the hymn, praised 
GOD for the benefits conferred, with shouting hearts and 
voices, together with grateful tears. The convent was by 
the dames expelled from the choir, like Adam out of para-^ 
disc, in the year of GOD’s word 1174, in the month of 
tcnibcr, on the 5th day of the month, about nine o’clock. 
The convent remained in the nave of the church five years, 
seven months, thirteen days. It returned into the new choiji 
in the year of grace 1180, in the month of April, on tha 
nineteenth day of the month, about nine o’clock, on East^i? 
Eve. 

Our architect had built, without the choir, four altars, 
whore the bodies of the holy archbishops were replaced 
as they ncrc of old, as has been mentioned above ; at tha 
altar ol’ St. P\Iartin, Living’^', and Wilfred; at the altar of 
fit. 8l^.plicn, Alhclardf, and Cuthbert; in the south cross, 
at the altar of St. John, EifneJ, and Ethclgar; at the altaif 
of St. Gregory, Brege\vin||, and Phlegcmund. Queen Eldival 
also, who before the fire had lain almost in thp middle of 
the south cross in a gilt coffin, was re-interred at the 
altar of St. Martin, under the coffin of Living. Besides 
this, in the same summer, that is, of the sixth year, the 
outer wall round the chapel of St. Thomas, begun before 
the preceding winter, was built as high as the spring of the 
arch. The architect had begm> a tower on the east side, 
as it were, without the circuit of the wall, whose lower 
arch was finished before winter. The chapel, too, of the 
Holy Trinity, which was mentioned above, was pulled dowi^ 


Archbishop Living died in 1020y» Wilfred in S31. The altars of St. 
hlartin and St, Stephen were In the upper north aisle, M* 
f Athelard died in 893, Cuthbert in *738. i?. 

t Elfric (lied in 1 005, Ethelgar in 989. The altars of St, John and St Oro<* 
£;oiy w(ire in the upper south able, £, 

II died in 78?, Fhkgemund in 923, & 
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to the ground, having hitherto remained entire, out of 
verence to St Thomas, who lay in its undercroft The 
bodies also of the saints, which had lain in the upper part 
of it, were translated to other places; but, lest the remem- 
brance of what was done at their translation should be lost^ 
a brief account shall be given of it. On the 26th of July, 
the altar of the Holy Trinity was broken, and of it waft 
formed an altar of St. John the apostle. This I mention, 
lest the memory of this sacred stone should perish, because 
upon it St, Thomas sung his first mass, and afterwards 
frequently performed divine service there. The shrines, too, 
which were built up behind the altar, were taken down, in 
which it is said, St Odo^ and St. Wilfredf had a long time 
lain. These saints, therefore, taken up in their leaden 
coffins, were carried into the choir. St. Odo was placed in 
his coffin under that of St Dunstan, and St Wilfred under 
that of St. Elphege. Archbishop LanfrancJ was found in 
a very weighty sheet of lead, in which he had lain from the 
first day of his interment, his limbs untouched, mitred, and 
pinned, to that hour, namely, sixty-nine years and some 
naonllis. He was carried into the vestry, and replaced in 
bis lead, till it was generally agreed what was proper to be 
done with so considerable a father. When the tomb of 
Archbishop Theobald j|, which was constructed of marble, 
was opened, and the stone coffin discovered, the monks 
who were present^ thinking that he was reduced to dust, 
ordered wine and water to be brought, to wash his bones; 
but the upper stone of the coffin Being removed, he ap- 
peared perfect and stiff, adhering together by the bones and 
nerves, and a small degree of skin and flesh. The specta- 
tors were sfirprised, and, placing him on the bier, thus 
carried him into the vestry to Lanfranc, that the convec'c 
might determine what was proper to be done with them 
both. Meanwhile the story was divulged abroad, and 
many, on account of his unusual preservation, styled him St. 
Theobald, He was shewn to several, who were desirous to 
see him, by whom the account was transmitted to others. 
He was taken out of his tomb, his corpse uncprrupted, his 
linen garments entire, in the nineteehth yeaciifter bis death. 
By the order of the convent he was buried before the altar 


^ Odo died in 958. J?. 

f The body of Wilfred, Archbishop of York, wa& brought from Nippon, by 
Arohbishop Odo. He died in 710. jG. * 

X Lawfranc died iu 1089. 

II Tlieobald died in llSl. JB, 

' T i 
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"cf St Mary '^5 in the nave of the church, in a leaden chest, 
the place which he desired in bis lile-tirnc. A marble 
tond>, as there was hoh>re, was also placed o\er him* Lan- 
franc, as 1 said above, was taken out of his coffin in the 
sheet of load in which he had lain untouched from the clay 
he was first buric^d to that hour, namely sixty-nine years ; 
on which account, even his bones much decayed were 
almost all reduced to dust : for the length of tune, the 
Tuoisturc of the clothes, the natural coldness of the lead, 
and, above all, the transitory condition of mortality, had 
occasioned this decay. However, the larger bones, col- 
lected with the other dust, were re-interred, in a leaden 
coiHri, at the altar of St. Martin. The two archbishops 
also, ^ho lay in the undercroft, on the right and left of St. 
Thomas, were taken up, and were placed for a time in 
leaden coffins, under the altar of St Mary, in the undercroft. 
The translations of these fathers beiiig thus performed, 
that chapel, with its undercroft, was pulled down to the 
ground ; St. Thomas^^alone reserved his translation till bis 
chapel was finishedf. In the mean time, a wooden chapel 
proper enough for the time and place, was prepared over 
and round his tomb ; without whose walls, the foundation 
"being laid of stone and mortar, eight pillars of the new 
undcrcrolt, with their capitals, were finished. The ar- 
chitect prudently opened an entrance from the old under- 
croft into the new one. With tliose works the sixth year 
ended, and the seventh began; but, before I pursue the 
business of this seventh year, I think it not improper to 
enlarge upon some things that have been mentioned, and 
to add others, which through negligence weye forgotten, 
or for the sake of brevitj^ omitted. It wms said above, that, 
Tifter the fire, almost all the old choir was taken down, and 
tha^t was changed into a now and mdre nragnificent form. 
I will how relate what was the dilFerencc. The form of the 
pillars, both old and new, is the same, and the thickness 
the same, but the height diffi’ereijpt ; for the new pillars are 
iengllicued almost twelve feet. In the old capitals* the 
workmanship was plain ; in the new the sculpture is excel- 
lent. There was no marble column; here are many. There, 
ill the circuit without the choir, the vaults are plain; here, 


f 

^ Mary’s altai*w*dS at ttc cast ^n<l of the north aisle. M. ^ 

f Thi8.vas ia l‘^2CJ, wlain this prtili;«<i«*«l suuit was transIutcU from the \in- 
itercroft-tb his slrrhw, ti’Uh grtw.t pomp, th<* archbishop, Stc. aUcndiii??^ 
The otVcrittffs thutvn‘rc made at \m i»hnue enabled the monks to lebuild tht’ir 
"Church with such magaljOtcence. ii'. 
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they are arched and studded. There the wall, ranged on 
pillars, separated the crosses from the choir; but here, 
without any interval, the crosses, divided from the choir, 
seem to meet in one key> fixed in the midst of the great 
arch, which rebts on the four principal pillars. There, was 
a wooden ceiling, adorned with excellent painting; here, an 
arch neatly foimed of light standstone. There, was one bal- 
lubtrade ; here, are two in the choir, and one in the aisle of the 
church. All which will be much more easily understood by 
seeing than, by hearing. But it should be known, that liie 
new building is as much higiier than the old, as the upper 
windows both of the body ot the choir and of its side exceed 
in hjeight the marble arcade. But lest it bhould hereafter 
he asked, why the great breadth of the choir near the tower 
is so much reduced at the top of the church, I think it not 
improper to mention the leasons. One of which is, that 
the two towers, namely St. Anslem’s and St Andrew’s, 
formerly placed in a circle on each side of the church, pre- 
vented the breadth of the choir from proceeding in a straight 
line. Another reason is, that it was judicious and useful, 
to place the chapel of St. Thomas at the head of the churcij, 
where was the chapel of the Holy Trinity, which was much 
narrower than the choir. The architect,therefoie, not willing 
to lose these towers, but not able to remove them entire, 
formed that breadth of the choir, as far as the confines of 
those towers, in a straight line. Afterwards, by degrees, 
avoiding the towers on both sides, and yet preserving the 
breadth of that passage which is without the choir as much 
as possible, 6n account of the processions which were fre- 
quently to bj? made there, he narrowed his w^ork with a 
gradual obliquity, so as neatly to contract it over against 
the altar, and, from thence, as far as the third pillar, to 
reduce it to the Jireadth of the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
After that, four pillars of the same diameter, but of a dif- 
ferent form, were placed on both sides. After them, four 
others were placed circularly, at which the new work met. 
This is the situation of the pillars. But the outer circuit of 
the wall, proceeding from the above-men lioned towers, 
first goes in a right line, then bends in a curve, and thus 
both walls meet at the round tower, and there are finished. 
All these things may much moie clearly and more agreeably 
be seen by the eye, than explained*by speaking or writing. 
But they are mentioned, that the difference of the new 
work and the old may be distinguished. Let ns now ob- 
seifve more attentively what or how much work our masons 
completed in this seventh year after the fire. To be briei^ 
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in the seventh y€&r, the new undercroft, elegant enough, 
was finished, and, upon it, the outer walls of the aisles, as 
high as the inarble capitals ; but the architect neither could 
nor would turn the windows, on account of the approach- 
ing rains, nor place the inner pillars. With this the se- 
venth year ended, and the eighth began. In this eighth year 
t!se architect placed eight inner pillars, and turned the 
arches and the vault, with the windows, circularly. He 
Taised also the tower as high as the basis of the upper win- 
dows under the arch. The ninth year, the work was 
suspended for want of money. In the tenth year, the upper 
windows of the tower were finished with the arch ; upon 
the pillars also the upper and lower ballustrade, with the 
windows and the larger arch : the upper roof too, where 
the cross is raked, and the roof of the aisles, as far as to 
the laying of the lead. The tower also was all covered in, 
ami inany other things were done this year. — In this year 
also (1184) Baldwin, Bishop of Worcester, was translated 
to the see of Canterbury, Dec, 18- 

i77% Jtine^ July, August. 


LXXI, Conjectures as to the Time of dividing Parishes. 

Mr. Urban, 

Our celebrated historian, Mr. Hume, in his first vol. p. 76, 
edition of 1707, tells us, that parishes were instituted 
in England by Houorius, the fiftlx Archbisho|) of Canter-* 
bury; by which he means the present cccksiafilical divisions 
of dioceses, committed to the care of the inferior clergy. 
This opinion, though countenanced by many learned 
writers, is very problematical, if not entirely false, and 
seems to have been deduced from the eqttivocal signifi- 
cation of the word parochia^ which anciently meant a bishop- 
ric, or diocese, as well as a lesf parish. Thus, Bede, Hist. 
Kcclcs. lib. iii. cap. 7, says, that Cenwalchus, Xing of the 
West Saxons, divisit provinciam in duas parochias,’^ when 
he made Winchester an episcopal see, which he took out of 
the diocese of Dorchester : and, in the council of Hertford, 
held under Archbishop Theodore, there is this canon, 
^ Ut nullus episcoporum parochiam alterius invadat, sed 
coatentus sit gubenratione creditm sibi plebis.’’ Florence 
of Worcester, at the. year 680, says, that Merciorum 

S rovincia in quinque parochias est divisa/* that is into five 
ishopricsw This opinion, that Houorius divided England 
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into parishes, is thus related b}' Joscelin, in his Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury; Neque solum episcopos tun- 
quam superiores turnum custodes ecclesice superiiniposuit, 
sed etiam provinciain suam primus in parochias divtdens> 
inferiores ministros ordinavit.” If the author means here 
the limits assigned to the clergy, whom the bishop at slated 
times sent from his cathedral to preach within the bounds 
of his diocese, then Honoiius was not the first that made 
this division of them* These favochm^ or circuits of 
preaching, which the Bishop appointed to his clergy, who 
usually resided with him at his cathedral, were almost as old 
as bishoprics, and were certainly coeval with churches, 
which, it is plain, were erected in England before the 
time of Honorius. If parothioa be supposed to mean 
the limits of parishes as they aie now bounded, both 
in regard of the revenue, and the residence and function 
of the incumbent, this is plainly repugnant both to the 
community of ecclesiastical revenues, and the manner of 
the bishop and his clergy living together, which, as appears 
from Bede, continued in England after the death of llono- 
rius. Nevertheless, it may be properly said, that Honorius 
was the first under whom this province was divided into 
such parochbe^ or bishoprics; because, except Canterbury, 
London, and Rochester, which were founded nearly at the 
same time, there were no other episcopal sees in his pro- 
vince, till, under him, Birinas was made first bishop of the 
West Saxons, and Felix appointed first bishop of the East 
Angles. The erecting these two sees, of which there had 
been no example in the province of Canterbury from the 
death of Augu^ine till the time of Honorius, was probably 
the cause why Houorius is said to have first divided his pro- 
vince into parishes. And, indeed, if we were to suppose, 
that he first instituted parishes, according to the modern 
acceptation of the word, this regulation could not be ex- 
tended to many of those parts of the kingdom which are 
now included in the province^f Canterbury. For example, 
Christianity was not received in the kingdom of Sussex till 
the year 679 , when that small kingdom was first converted 
by Wilfred, the first Bishop of Selsey. 



